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TODAS  OF  THE  NILGIRIS. 


The  present  rambling  notes,  made  during  a  stay  among 
the  Todas,  amid  the  grateful  quietude  of  Paikara  on  the 
western  Nilgiri  plateau,  must  be  regarded  as  a  supplement 
to  the  account  of  this  tribe,  which  was  published  as  mj  first 
anthropological  essay.* 

The  river  which  flows  past  the  Paikara  travellers' 
bungalow,  though  used  by  us  for  experiments  in  sailing  with 
toy  boats,  is  sacred  to  the  Todas,  and,  for  fear  of  mishap 
from  arousing  the  wrath  of  the  river-god,  a  pregnant  Toda 
woman  will  not  venture  to  cross  it.  No  Toda  will  use  the 
river  water  for  any  purpose  ;  and  they  do  not  touch  it,  unless 
they  have  to  ford  it.  They  then  walk  through  it,  and,  on 
reaching  the  opposite  bank,  bow  their  heads  as  an  obeisance 
to  the  presiding  deity.  Even  when  they  walk  over  the 
Paikara  bridge,  they  take  their  hands  out  of  the  putkuli 
(body-cloth)  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  swdmi. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Paikara  river  a  grotesque 
legend  was  narrated  to  us.  Many  years  ago,  the  story  goes, 
two  Todas,  uncle  and  nephew,  went  out  to  gather  honey. 
After  walking  for  a  few  miles  they  separated,  and  proceeded 
in  different  directions.  The  uncle  was  unsuccessful  in  the 
search,  but  the  more  fortunate  nephew  secured  two  kdndis 
(bamboo  measures)  of  honey.  This,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
it  all  for  himself,  he  secreted  in  a  crevice  among  the  rocks, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  quantity,  which  he  made 
his  uncle  believe  was  the  entire  product  of  his  search.  On 
the  following  day  the  nephew  went  alone  to  the  spot  where 
the  honey  was  hidden,  and  found,  to  his  disappointment, 
that  the  honey  was  leaking  through  the  bottom  of  the 
bamboo  measures,  which  were  transformed  into  two  snakes. 
Terrified  at  sight  thereof,  he  ran  away,  but  the  snakes  pursued 
him  (may  be  they  were  hamadryads — Naia  bungarus — which 
have  the  reputation  of  pursuing  human  beings).  After  run- 
ning for  a  few  minutes  he  espied  a  hare  {Lepus  7>igricolUs) 
running  across  his  course,  and,  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  threw 
his  body-cloth  over  it.  Mistaking  it  for  the  man,  the  snakes 
followed  in  pursuit  of  the  hare,  which,  being  very  fleet  of 
foot,  managed  to  reach  the  sun,  which  became  obscured  by 
the  hoods  of  the  reptiles.     This  fully  accounts  for  the  solar 

*  Bulletin,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  1896. 
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eolipse.     The  honey,  which  leaked  out  of  the  vessels,  beoame 
converted  into  the  Paikara  river. 

I  have  already  recorded  the  measarements  of  twenty-five 
Toda  men,  and  the  same  number  of  women.  But,  as  an 
addendum  thereto,  I  now  place  on  record  the  averages  of  a 
few  of  the  more  important  measurements,  based  on  the 
examination  of  eighty -two  men  and  sixty- seven  women. 

{a)  Men, 


Average 
25-1896. 

Average 
82-1900. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Height          

CM. 

169-6 

CM. 

169-8 

CM. 

186-8 

CM. 

157-6 

Span  of  arms            

175 

175-9 

195-6 

164-2 

Chest            

83 

82 

93 

75 
23 

Foot  length              

26-2 

25 

27-9 

Foot  breadth            

9-2 

9-2 

10-6 

8-1 

Cephalic  length       

19-4 

19-4 

20-4 

18-2 

Cephalic  breadth     

14-2 

14-2 

15-2 

13-3 

Cephalic  index 

73-3 

73-3 

81-3 

68-7 

Hand  dynamometer 

79  1b. 

76  lb. 

112  lb. 

55  1b. 

(/;)    Women, 


Average 
25-1896. 

Average 
67-1900. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Height          

CM. 

155-6 

CM. 

155-2 

CM. 

169-6 

CM. 

144-8 

Span  of  arms           

160-8 

161 

176-6 

144-8 

Foot  length               

23-8 

22-6 

25-4 

20-4 

Foot  breadth           

7-6 

7-5 

8-5 

6-4 

Cephalic  length 

18-4 

18-5 

197 

17-1 

Cephalic  breadth 

13-6 

13-7 

14-4 

13 

Cephalic  index        

739 

74-1 

78-9 

69-4 
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The  high  place  which  the  illiterate  and  pastoral  Toda 
takes,  in  both  head  length  and  breadth,  when  compared  as 
between  European  sojourners  in  Southern  India,  and  indi- 
genous tribes  and  castes  from  the  hiU-tops,  the  east  and 
western  coasts,  is  very  clearly  brought  out  by  the  following 
tables,  based  on  the  measurement  of  forty  members  of  each 
class : — 


[a)  Head  Length. 


17-18. 

18-19. 

19-20. 

20-21. 

Total. 

Civil  Servants,  Madras. 

CM. 
1 

CM. 

5 

CM. 

20 

CM. 

14 

40 
» 

Other              Europeans, 
Madras. 

... 

12 

21 

7 

Todas      

... 

5 

26 
12 

9 

" 

Eurasians              (poorer 
classes),  Madras. 

2 

26 

55 

Brahmans             (poorer 
classes),  Madras. 

2 

25 

13 

55 

Tiyans,  Malabar 

2 

22 
26 

12 

4 



Vellalas,  Madras 

1 

13 

J) 

Pariahs,  Madras 

3 

23 

14 

8 

4 

1 

55 

Kammalans,  Madras    ... 

11 

20 

Malaialis,           Shevaroy 
hills. 

6 

30 

27 

55     1  - 

iir  .^ 

Chernmans,  Malabar   ... 

7 

6 

... 

(6)  Head  Breadih. 


12-13. 

13-14. 

14-15. 

15-16. 

16-17. 

Total. 

Civil  Servants,  Madras. 

CM. 

CM. 

CM. 

7 

CM. 

29 

CM. 

4 

40 

Other              Europeans, 
Madras. 

... 

... 

10 

27 

3 

'• 

Todas      

... 

4 

36 

>> 

Eurasians              (poorer 
classes),  Madras. 

1 

15 

23 

1 

>» 

BrAhmans             (poorer 
classes),  Madras. 

1 

9 

27 

3 

... 

" 

Tiyans,  Malabar 

1 

27 

12 

... 

... 

j> 

Yellalas,  Madras 

12 

24 

4 



»» 

Pariahs,  Madras 

27 

13 

... 

>> 

Kammalans,  Madras    ... 

1 

23 

16 

... 

5> 

Malaialis,           Shevaroy 
hills. 

2 

26 

12 

... 

>> 

Cherumans,  Malabar   ... 

11 

23 

6 

... 

»> 

The  finest  head  among  members  of  the  Civil  Service — 
that  of  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court — measured  in  length  21  cm. 
and  in  breadth  16"3  cm.  The  results  of  measurement,  in  my 
laboratory,  of  the  heads  of  forty-eight  Madras  Civil  Servants 
(I.C.S.),  and  the  same  number  of  Europeans  of  various 
professions  and  callings  in  Madras,  work  out  as  follows,  and 
show  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  former  : — 


Civilians. 

Others 

CM. 

CM. 

aead 

L  length,  maximum 

.      21 

20-6 

JDo. 

do.      minimum 

.      17-8 

18-3 

Do. 

do.      average 

.      19-6 

19-3 

JJo. 

do.      mean  above  . . 

.      20-1 

19-8 

Bo. 

do.      mean  below  . . 

.      19 

18-8 

Do. 

breadth,  maximum    . . 

.      16-3 

16-6 

Do. 

do.       minimum    .  . 

.      14-2 

14-2 

Do. 

do.      average 

.      16-3 

16-1 

Do. 

do.      mean  above 

.      15-6 

15-4 

Do. 

do.  .    mean  below 

.      14-9 

14-7 

The  following  are  the  names  of  Toda  males  and  females 
recorded  in  my  notes  : — 


{a)  Males. 


4-iinulvan. 

4dagori. 

Anaj . 

Arzgtid. 

Chinnatodi. 

Ek6nd. 

Eriai. 

Ethibi. 

Etmndi. 

Edsovun. 

Isgtid. 

Kuduthaz. 

Kuttardi. 

Kuttilli. 

Karyilli. 

Kapnti. 

Kainir, 

Kottethi. 

Kethuz. 

K6kur. 

Kalkot. 

Kenaz. 

Karnir. 

Kil. 

Kurnuz. 

Knrkarn, 

Kornir. 

Koravan. 

Koratavan. 

Kudinir. 


Anj^r. 

^ioor. 

Achvilli. 

4rliz. 

jisantir. 

Astirup. 

Chinni. 

Chinput. 

Ohingavilli. 

Ohinnuz. 

Chinpntodi. 

Ohintuvi. 


Kidnir. 

Ponn^l. 

Kegalvan. 

Piln^r. 

Kotnir. 

Padnir. 

Kerved. 

Ponner. 

Medirnir. 

Pulpnir. 

Mangiz. 

Punnir. 

Mongurwan. 

Patak. 

Mijkodu. 

Peshg^d. 

Muppuvan. 

Sinktid. 

Naduki. 

8innar. 

Nelkush. 

ISiryar. 

Nanbovhan. 

I'agnir. 

Natizh. 

Tagarnir. 

Nudjar. 

Tukkeihi. 

NurD;un. 

Terpaka. 

Nertnir. 

Tarnir, 

Narnir. 

Tinpevun. 

Parstir. 

Tergud. 

Fettala. 

Toranar. 

Pepnir. 

Ternir. 

Pakk^thi. 

Termand. 

Pingtid. 

Teduvan. 

Paiyinir. 

Tilnir. 

Pirnir. 

Tornir. 

Peral. 

Tikervan. 

Palgar. 

Tivnir. 

Palkor. 

Taledi. 

Punnij. 

Tegud. 

Pilyar. 

User. 

Parn^l. 

Uchnir 

(6)  Females. 

Chorg. 

Kdsar. 

Ekiz. 

Kurzakutti. 

Eruir  villi. 

Kerptir. 

Iskulem. 

K^raviUi. 

Iznir. 

Maknir. 

ly^r. 

Mirami. 

Kazavilli. 

Murngavilh'. 

Eavan^r. 

Mukkiz. 

Ketsami. 

Mudjiz. 

Kupij. 

Mijnir. 

Keppuvilli. 
KebviUi. 

Muttukaduk 
Nayab, 

6- 


(6)  Females — cont. 


Nervilli. 

Pischuar. 

SiTTIlT. 

NaicMmi. 

Sadharp. 

SillTllZ. 

Nershavilli. 

Smnadnm. 

Sxlkiz. 

Nilugi. 

Sargvilli. 

Tarchir. 

NeUemi. 

Sipnir. 

Takami. 

Oj  villi. 

Sirpnir. 

TerviiU. 

Pannir. 

Sapnir, 

Tamij. 

Paravilli. 

Sainir. 

Terza  villi. 

Pnrm'j. 

Samadtir. 

Tulgem. 

Paizvilli. 

Sinkur. 

UaviUi. 

Pnttarem. 

Serpnir. 

Ungaremi 

Pustuani. 

Sigur. 

Yervilli. 

The  names  of  the  90  males  commence  most  frequently 
with  the  letter  K  (23  times),  which  is  followed  by  P  (21) 
and  T  (17).  In  the  case  of  the  72  females,  the  letter,  with 
which  the  name  commences  most  frequently,  is  S.  The  pre- 
valence of  the  terminal  villi,  i.p.^  the  planet  Yenus,  among 
the  females  is  conspicuous.  Of  Hindu  names  adopted  by 
the  Todas,  Krishna,  Nanjanir,  and  Latchmi  are  recorded  in 
my  case- book. 

"  Nearly  every  man,"  Colonel  Marshall  writes,  *  "  has  one 
or  even  more  nicknames — porra  (outside)  hesru  (name) — 
which  have  been  given  to  him  by  his  associates,  mainly  on 
account  of  some  incident  in  his  life  ;  sometimes  from  gait 
or  physical  peculiarities.  Some  sobriquets  have,  as  might  be 
expected,  indecent  meanings.  '  Are  you  called  by  your  name, 
or  by  your  nick-name  ?  '  I  asked  of  a  young  man. 
'  Grenerally  by  my  porra  hesru  ;  but,  when  they  want  to  get 
anything  out  of  me,  they  are  more  civil,  and  use  my  proper 
name.  ''  A  woman  retains  her  maiden  name  on  marriage  ; 
being  known,  for  instance,  as  Nastafi,  the  wife  of  Beliani. 
A  man  calling  to  his  wife,  or  a  wife  to  her  husband,  would 
not  say  come  here  Nastufi  or  Beliani  ;  but  come  here 
woman  or  man." 

Concerning  the  system  of  polyandry  among  the  Todas, 
I  gather  that  a  woman  may  be  married  to  more  than 
one  man,  provided  they  are  brothers  (adelphogamy) ,  and 
the  maximum  number  of  husbands  seems  to  be  five. 
The  children  of  a  woman  who  has  more  than  one  hus- 
band are  said  to  be  the  children  of  the  eldest  brother.     If 


*  '  Phrenologist  among  the  Todas. ' 


he  dies,  the  next  brother  is  recognised  as  the  father,  and 
so  on.  The  privileges  of  a  husband  can,  it  is  said^  be 
secured  by  the  presentation  of  a  new  cloth  to  a  woman  with 
the  consent  of  her  real  husband  or  husbands.  The  subject 
of  Toda  polyandry  is  thus  summed  up  by  Marshall.  "  If  we 
consider  that  one  or  more  brothers  may  each  become  the 
husband  of  separate  wives  by  virtue  of  having  each  paid  a 
dower,  and  that  younger  brothers  as  they  grow  to  age  of 
maturity,  and  other  brothers  as  they  become  widowed,  may 
each  either  take  separate  wives  or  purchase  shares  in  those 
already  in  the  family,  we  can  at  once  understand  that  any 
degree  of  complication  in  perfectly  lawful  wedded  life  may 
be  met  with,  from  the  sample  of  the  single  man  living  with 
a  single  wife,  to  that  of  the  group  of  relatives  married  to  a 
group  of  wives.  All  the  children  of  these  very  promiscuous 
unions  are  held  to  be  brothers  and  sisters.  And  as,  as  is 
manifest,  a  generation  or  two  of  such  marriages  must 
produce  inextricable  confusion  in  relationships,  so  we  find 
that  the  Todas,  who  like  nothing  so  much  as  reducing  things 
to  simple  formulae,  rather  ignore  the  whole  subject,  terming 
them  anatama.  *  They  will  describe  the  connection  between 
such  brothers  as  follows  :  "  '  Their  fathers  are  brothers-in- 
law  :  their  mothers  being  sisters,  they  are  brothers.'  An 
uncle  is  styled  '  my  little  father  ';  most  significant."  In 
Ceylon  the  children  of  polyandrous  marriages  acknowledged 
all  the  husbands  of  their  mother  as  their  fathers,  calling 
them  great  father,  little  father,  etc.  It  is  recorded  of  a 
certain  highland  chieftain  in  Ceylon  that,  in  speaking  of  the 
insolent  behaviour  of  a  certain  lad  towards  him,  he  remarked  : 
'  He  behaves  thus  to  me,  who  am  one  of  his  fathers,'^  f 

During  my  stay  at  Paikara,  polyandry  was  noted  in  four- 
teen out  of  twenty-six  dwelling  huts  of  Ihirteen  mands,  of 
which  a  census  was  taken,  with  three  as  the  maximum  number 
of  husbands  (brothers)  for  one  woman. 

Of  Toda  songs,  the  folio v/ing  have  been  collected  :  — 

Sunshine  is  increasing-.     Mist  is  fast  gathering. 

Rain  may  come.     Thunder  roars.     Clouds  are  gathering. 

Rain  is  pouring.      Wind  and  rain  have  combined. 


*  Anatama.     In  Kanarese  anna  (elder),  tamm  (younger),  andaru  (th»y 
Trho  are). 

t  Paperi  on  the  custom  of  polyandry  as  practiied  in  Ceylon, 
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Oh  powerful  god,  may  eyerything  prosper ! 

Mya  charity  increase  ! 

May  the  buffaloes  become  pregnant  ! 

See  that  the  buffaloes  have  calves. 

See  that  the  barren  women  have  children. 

Q-o  and  tell  all  this  to  the  god  of  the  land. 

Keygamor.     Eygamor,     (Names  of  buffaloes). 

Eveniog  is  approaching.     The  buffaloes  are  coming. 

The  calves  also  are  returning. 

The  buffaloes  are  saluted. 

The  dairy  man  beats  the  calves  with  his  stick. 

Milk  has  been  offered  to  the  bell. 

It  is  growing  dark. 

This  is  a  buffalo  with  beautiful  horns. 

A  buffalo  stupidly  given  away  by  the  Badaga. 

A  buffalo  brought  to  the  Kandal  mand. 

Innerovya  (name  of  buffalo). 

Like  this  buffalo  there  is  no  other. 

Parktir  (name  of  a  Toda). 

Like  him  there  is  no  man. 

The  sun  is  shining.     The  wind  is  blowing. 

Rain  is  coming.     The  trees  are  in  flower. 

Tears  are  falliug.     The  nose  is  burning. 

He  is  comiui^r,  holding  up  his  umbrella. 

He  is  coming,  wearing  a  good  body-cloth. 

He  is  coming,  wearing  a  good  under-cloth. 

He  (the  palal)  is  coming,  wearing  a  black  cloth. 

He  is  coming,  holding  his  walking  stick  of  palai  wood. 

I  have  a  god.     What  is  to  become  of  me  ? 
I  am  inclined  to  cry  ;  my  heart  being  heavy. 
Oh  !  My  child.     Don't  cry.     It  is  still  crying. 
Thuree.     Thuree.     See.     Be  quiet. 

A  robust  bull  buffalo.     Ach  !      Ach  ! 

A  big  buffalo  not  intended  for  killing.     Ach  !      Ach  ! 

Is  leading  the  cow  buffalo.     Ah  !      Ah  ! 

Two  or  three  men  are  driving  it.     Ah  !      Ah  ! 


Song  sung  in  honour  of  the  Maharanee  Regent  of  Mysore's 
arrival  at  Ootacamund. 

All  we  Todas  go  to  her  house,  and  dance  before  her. 
She  gives  us  fifteen  rupees. 
She  comes  near  our  women,  and  talks  to  them. 
She  gives  clothes  to  us. 

Next  morning  we  take  milk,  eight  bottles  in  the  morning, 
four  in  the  evening. 
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Month  by  month  she  pays  us  for  our  milk. 

She  goes  back  to  Mysore,  and,  when  she  goes,  we  stand  in 

a  row  before  her. 
She  gives  us  presents  ;  clothes  and  three  rupees. 
The  women  cut  their  hair,  and  stand  before  her. 


Marriage  song. 

Boys  and  girls  are  singing. 

Much  money  are  they  spending. 

To  the  girl  her  father  is  giving  five  buffaloes. 

The  husband  tells  his  wife  that  she  must  cut  her  hair. 

If  her  hair  is  curled  all  the  people  will  rejoice. 

The  buffalo  is  slain,  and  now  we  must  all  dance. 

Why  are  not  more  people  here  ?    More  should  come. 

My  buffalo  is  big,  very  big. 

Go  quickly  and  catch  it. 

The  Todas  are  all  there.     They  are  standing  in  a  row. 

Who  win  run,  and  catch  the  buffalo  first  ? 

To  him  will  a  present  of  five  rupees  be  given. 

I  will  go  and  catch  it  first. 

The  Todas  are  all  fighting. 

The  Todas  are  all  feasting. 

People  give  them  rice. 

The  buffalo  is  coming.     Two  men  run  to  catch  it  by  the  neck. 

Ten  men  collect  the  buffaloes.     They  pen  them  in  a  kraal. 

At  one  o'clock  we  take  our  food. 

The  buffalo  is  running,  and  I  hit  it  on  the  back  with  a  stick. 

It  swerves  aside,  but  I  drive  it  back  to  the  path. 

Night  comes,  and  we  all  dance. 

Next  morning  at  10  a.m.  we  bring  out  the  buffalo,  and  slay  it. 

At  four  in  the  morning  we  wrap  rice  and  grain  in  a  white  cloth, 

and  burn  it. 
At  eleven  we  cut  the  hair  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
At  four  in  the  morning  the  priest  goes  to  the  temple. 
He  lights  the  lamp. 
At  eight  he  milks  his  buffaloes. 
He  puts  on  no  cloth. 

He  places  butter  and  ghee  before  the  god. 
Then  he  grazes  his  buffaloes,  and  eats  his  food. 
Then  he  puts  on  his  cloth. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  he  goes  again  to  the  temple. 
He  kindles  a  fire,  and  lights  the  lamp. 

He  puts  milk  in  a  chatty,  and  churns  it  into  butter  with  a  cane. 
He  mixes  water  with  the  butter-milk,  and  gives  it  to  the  women 

to  drink. 
He  alone  may  sleep  in  the  temple. 
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At  four  in  the  morning  he  lets  out  the  buffaloes  to  graze.     At 

seven  he  milks  them. 
The  woman's  house  is  down  the  hill. 
The  priest  must  not  go  in  unto  the  woman. 
He  may  not  marry. 

When  he  is  twenty  years  old,  he  may  not  enter  the  temple. 
Another  is  made  priest  in  his  stead. 

An  opportunity  offered  itself  to  be  present  at  the  green 
funeral  of  an  elderly  woman  on  the  open  downs  not  far 
from  our  head-quarters_,  in  connection  with  which  certain 
details,  not  recorded  in  my  original  account  of  the  funeral 
ceremonies,  possess  some  interest.  The  corpse  was,  at  the 
time  of  our  arrival,  laid  out  on  a  rude  bier  within  an  impro- 
vised arbour,  covered  with  leaves  and  open  at  each  end,  and 
tended  by  some  of  the  female  relatives.  At  some  little 
distance  a  conclave  of  Toda  men,  who  rose  of  one  accord  to 
greet  us,  was  squatting  in  a  circle,  among  whom  were  many 
venerable  white-turbaned  elders  of  the  tribe,  protected  from 
the  scorching  sun  by  palm-leaf  umbrellas.  Amid  much 
joking,  and  speech-making  by  the  veterans,  it  was  decided 
that,  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  woman  was  dead, 
leaving  a  widow,  this  daughter^ in-law  should  be  united  to 
the  second  son,  and  that  they  should  live  together  as  man 
and  wife.  On  the  announcement  of  the  decision,  the  bride- 
groom-elect saluted  the  principal  Todas  present  by  placing 
his  head  on  their  feet,  which  were  sometimes  concealed  within 
the  ample  folds  of  the  body-cloth.  At  the  funeral  of  a 
married  woman,  three  ceremonies  must,  I  was  informed,  be 
performed,  if  possible,  by  a  daughter  or  daughter-in-law, 
viz. : — 

(!)  Tying  a  leafy  branch  of  the  tiviri  shrub  [Atyhsia 
Oandolleana)  in  the  putklili  of  the  corpse  ; 

(2)  Tying  balls  of  thread  and  cowry  shells  {Gyprma 
moneta)  on  the  arm  of  the  corpse,  just  above  the  elbow ; 

(3)  Setting  fire  to  the  funeral  pyre,  which  was,  on 
the  present  occasion,  done  by  lighting  a  rag  with  a  match. 
In  an  account  of  a  Toda  green  funeral  Mr.  "Walhouse  *  notes 
that,  "  when  the  pile  was  completed,  fire  was  obtained  by 
rubbing  two  dry  sticks  together.  This  was  done  mysteriously 
and  apart,  for  such  a  mode  of  obtaining  fire  is  looked  upon 
as  something  secret  and  sacred." 

?  '  Indian  Antiquary,'  Vol.  III,.  1874. 
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The  buffalo  capture  took  place  amid  the  usual  excitement 
and  freedom  from  accident ;  and,  later  in  the  day,  the  stal- 
wart buffalo  catchers  turned  up  at  the  bungalow  for  a  pour 
boire  in  return,  as  they  said,  for  treating  us  to  a  good  fight. 
The  beasts  selected  for  sacrifice  were  a  full-grown  cow  and  a 
young  calf.     As  they  were  dragged  near  to  the  corpse,  now 
removed  from  the  arbour,  butter  was  smeared  over  the  horns, 
and  a  bell  (mani)  tied  round  the  neck.     The  bell  was  sub- 
sequently removed  by  Kotas,  in  whose    custody  it  was  to 
remaia  till  the  next  kedu.     The  death  blow,  or  rather  series 
of  blows,  having  been  delivered  with  the  butt-end  of  an  axe, 
the   feet   of  the   corpse   were  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
buffalo.     In  the  case  of  a  male  corpse,  the  hands  are  made 
to  clasp  the   horns.     The    customary  mourning  in  couples 
concluded,  the  corpse,  clad  in  four  cloths,  was  carried  on  the 
stretcher  to  a  hollow  in  the  neighbouring  shola  (grove),  and 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  funeral  pyre,  which  had  been  rapidly 
piled  up.     The  innermost  cloth   was   black  in   colour,  and 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  holy  pdlal  of  the  tirieri.     Next  to 
it  came  a  putkuli  decorated  with  blue  and  red  embroidery, 
outside  which  again  was  a  plain  white  putkuli  covered  over  by 
a  red  cotton  cloth  of  European  manufacture.     Seated  by  the 
side  of  the  pyre,  near  to  which  I  was  courteously  invited  to 
take  a  seat  on  the  stump  of  a  Ehododendron,  was  an  elderly 
relative  of  the  dead  woman,  who,  while  watching  the  cere- 
monial, was  placidly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  a  holly 
walking-stick  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  scraper.     The  proceed- 
ings were  watched  on   behalf   of   Government  by  a   forest 
guard,  and  a  police  constable  who,  with  marked  affectation, 
held  his  handkerchief  to  his  nose  throughout  the  ceremonial. 
The  corpse  was  decorated  with  brass  rings,  and  within  the 
putktili  were  stowed  jaggery  (molasses),  a  scroll  of  paper 
adorned   with   cowry    shells,   snuff  and   tobacco,  cocoanuts, 
biscuits,  various  kinds  of  grain,  ghi  (clarified  butter),  honey, 
and  a  tin-framed  looking-glass.     A  long  purse,  containing 
a  silver  yen  and  an  Arcot  rupee  of  the  East  India  Company, 
was  tied  up  in  the  putkuli  close  to  the  feet.     These  prelimi- 
naries concluded,  the   corpse   was   hoisted   up,  and  swung 
three  times  over  the  now  burning  pyre,  above  which  a  mimic 
bier,  made  of   slender  twigs,  was   held.     This  ceremonial, 
wherein  presumably  the  spirit  was  supposed  to  depart  heaven- 
wards (to  Amnor  via  Makurti  peak)  concluded,  the  body  was 
stripped  of  its  jewelry,  and  a  lock  of  hair  cut  off  by  the 
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daugkter-in-law  for  preservation,  together  with  a  fragment 
of  the  skull,  until  the  memorial  service  (bara  kedu).  As 
soon  as  the  pyre  was  fairly  ablaze,  the  mourners,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  female  relatives,  left  the  shola,  and 
the  men,  congregating  on  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill, 
invoked  their  god.  Four  men,  seized,  apparently  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Kota  devddi,  with  divine  frenzy,  began  to  shiver 
and  gesticulate  wildly,  while  running  blindly  to  and  fro  with 
closed  eyes  and  shaking  heads.  They  then  began  to  talk  in 
Maiayalam,  and  offer  an  explanation  of  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  which  had  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
figure,  which  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared.  At 
the  annual  ceremony  of  walking  through  fire  (hot  ashes)  in 
the  present  year,  two  factions  arose  owing  to  some  dissen- 
sion, and  two  sets  of  ashes  were  used.  This  seems  to  have 
annoyed  the  gods,  and  those  concerned  were  threatened  with 
speedy  ruin.     But  the  whole  story  was  very  vague. 

At  the  funeral  of  a  man  (a  leper) ,  the  corpse  was  placed 
in  front  of  the  entrance  to  a  circle  of  loose  stones  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  had  been  specially 
constructed  for  the  occasion.  .Just  before  the  buffalo  gaerifipe 
took  place,  a  man  of  the  Paiki  clan,  standing  near  the 
head  of  the  corpse,  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  cane, 
and  asked  a  Kenna,  who  was  standing  on  the  other  side, 
"Puzhut,  Kenna"— Shall  I  throw  the  mud  ?— three  tmies. 
To  which  the  Kenna,  answering,  replied  "  Puzhut."— Throw 
the  mud— thrice.  The  Paiki  then  threw  some  of  the  soil 
three  times  over  the  corpse,  and  three  times  into  the  kraal 
(earth  to  earth  ;  dust  to  dust). 

At  Toda  funerals,  Mr.  Walhouse  writes  :  *  ^'  Sometimes  a 
circle  of  old  date  is  used,  and  sometimes  a  new  one  is  formed. 
The  ashes  of  the  deceased  are  scraped  together,  and  buried 
under  a  large  stone  at  the  entrance  of  the  azdram."  And  he 
draws  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  use  of  these  circles 
as  showing  a  connection  of  funeral  rites  with  monuments 
of  pre-historic  type — stone  circles  and  cromlechs — amongst 
living  tribes  who  most  nearly  represent  pre-historic  peoples. 

The  auspicious  days  for  the  burial  of  a  Tartdl  are  said  to 
be  Tuesday  and  Sunday  ;  for  a  Paiki  Thursday  and  Sunday  ; 
and,  for  a  Paiki  male  only,  Saturday. 


*  '  Indian  Antiquary,'  Vol.  VI,  1877. 
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The  ceremonial  observed  when  a  new  man  takes  over 
charge  of  the  appointment  of  pujdri  (dairy  priest)  is  as 
follows.     The  candidate  gets  ready  : 

(a)  Seven  leaves  of  Bubus  ellipticus. 

(b)  Seven    tender    shoots,   with   leaf-buds,    of   Eubus 

ellipticus. 
{c)  A  vessel  of  water. 

{d)  A  milky  branch  of  Euphorbia  Rothiana. 
(e)  One  or  two  culms  of  grass  {Eragrostis  nigra) . 
(/")  A  pot  of  water. 

Taking  one  of  the  Eubus  leaves,  he  folds  it  so  as  to  form 
a  cup,  which  he  holds  in  the  left  hand.  Dipping  one  of  the 
tender  shoots  thrice  into  the  water,  he  transfers  a  few  drops 
thereof  to  the  cup,  and  drinks  them.  The  leaf  is  then 
unfolded,  saluted  by  applying  it  to  the  forehead,  and  thrown 
away.  This  performance  is  repeated  seven  times.  All  the 
tender  shoots  are  then  placed  in  the  vessel  of  water,  and 
the  water  used  for  washing  the  body.  After  undergoing 
this  purificatory  ceremony,  the  novice  proceeds  to  the  dairy, 
outside  which  he  seats  himself,  and  brushes  the  threshold 
with  the  culm  of  grass  and  Euphorbia  branch.  The  pujdri, 
who  is  about  to  be  relieved,  places  the  pot  of  water  at  the 
entrance  to  the  dairy.  And,  on  being  asked"  Mupat 
kenna  " — May  I  touch  ?  He  replies  *'  Mupat,"  touch  it. 
The  candidate,  thus  permitted,  then  touches  the  pot,  enters 
within  the  dairy,  and  becomes  a  full-blown  pujari. 

In  the  dwelling  huts,  for  domestic  purposes,  fire  is,  in 
these  advanced  days,  obtained  from  lucifer-matches.  And  the 
men,  who  came  to  be  operated  on  by  me,  had  no  hesitation 
in  asking  for  a  match,  and  lighting  the  cheroots,  which  were 
distributed  among  them,  before  they  left  the  bungalow 
dining-room.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  dairy-temple  the 
use  of  matches  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  fire  is  kindled  with 
the  aid  of  two  dry  sticks  of  Litscea  Wightiana.  Of  these,  one, 
terminating  in  a  convex  extremity,  is  about  2  feet  3  inches 
long;  the  other,  with  a  hemispherical  cavity  scooped  out 
close  to  one  end,  about  2|-  inches  in  length.  Into  the  cavity 
the  end  of  the  longer  stick  fits,  so  as  to  allow  of  easy  play. 
The  smaller  stick  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  held  tight  by 
firm  pressure  of  the  great  toe  applied  to  the  end  furthest  from 
the  cavity,  into  which  a  little  finely  powdered  charcoal  is 
inserted.  The  larger  stick  is  then  twisted  vigorously  between 
the  palms  of  the  hands  by  two  men,  turn  and  turn  about, 
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antil  the  charcoal  begins  to  glow.  Fire,  thus  made,  is  said 
to  be  used  at  the  tirieri  (sacred  mand),  the  dairy -houses  of 
ordinary  mands,  and  at  the  cremation  of  males. 

I  recently  came  across  a  very  ingenious  method  (PI.  1}  of 
making  fire  by  friction^  carried  out  by  the  Paniyans,  who  live 
at  Pudupadi  near  the  base  of  the  Malabai  hills.  A  portion  of 
a  bamboo  stem,  about  one  foot  in  length,  in  which  two  nodes 
are  included,  is  split  longitudinally  into  two  equal  parfcs. 
On  one  half  a  sharp  edge  is  cut  with  a  knife.  In  the  other 
a  longitudinal  slit  is  made  through  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  which  is  stuffed  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth.  The 
latter  is  held  firmly  on  the  ground  with  its  convex  surface 
upwards,  and  the  cutting  edge  drawn,  with  a  sawing  motion, 
rapidly  to  and  fro  across  it  by  two  men,  until  the  cloth  is 
ignited  by  the  red-hot  particles  of  wood  in  the  groove  cut  by 
the  sharp  edge.  The  cloth  is  then  blown  with  the  lips  into 
a  blaze,  and  the  tobacco  or  cooking  fire  can  be  lighted. 

Whit  Monday  was  given  up  to  an  exhibition  of  sports 
and  games,  whereof  fche  most  exciting  and  interesting  was 
the  burlesque  representation  of  a  Toda  green  funeral  (pachai 
kedu)  by  boys  and  girls.  The  Toda,  fond  of  his  little  joke, 
applied  the  term  pachai  kedu  to  the  corpses  of  the  flies 
entrapped  by  a  catch'em-alive«oh  on  the  bungalow  table.  To 
the  mock  funeral  rites  arrived  a  party  of  youths,  as  from  a 
distant  mand,  with  arms  linked,  and  crying  out  A  !  U  !  in 
shrill  mimicry  of  their  elders.  The  lad  who  was  to  play  the 
leading  character  of  sacrificial  buffalo,  stripping  off  his 
body-cloth,  disappeared  from  sight  over  the  brow  of  a  low 
hillock.  Above  this  eminence  his  bent  and  uplifted  upper 
extremities  shortly  appeared  as  representatives  of  the  buffalo 
horns.  At  sight  thereof,  there  was  a  wild  rush  of  small  boys 
to  catch  hira,  and  a  mimic  struggle  took  place,  while  the 
buffalo  was  dragged,  amid  good-tempered  scuffling,  kicks,  and 
shouting,  to  the  spot  where  the  corpse  should  have  been. 
This  spot  was,  in  the  absence  of  a  pseudo-dead  body  or  stage 
dummy,  indicated  by  a  group  of  little  girls,  who  had  sat 
chatting  together  till  the  boy-beast  arrived,  when  they 
touched  foreheads,  and  went,  with  due  solemnity,  through 
the  orthodox  observance  of  mourning  in  couples.  The  buffalo 
was  slain  by  a  smart  tap  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a 
cloth,  which  did  duty  for  the  pole-axe.  And,  as  soon  as  the 
death  straggle  was  over,  he  again,  without  waiting  for  an 
encore,  retired  behind  the  hillock,  in  order  that  the  rough 
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and  tumble  fight,  which  was  evidently  the  chief  charm  of 
the  game,  might  be  repeated.  The  buffalo  boy  later  on 
came  in  second  in  a  flat  race,  and  he  was  last  seen  protect- 
ing us  from  a  mischievous-looking  member  of  his  berd,  which 
was  grazing  on  the  main-road.  While  the  funeral  game 
was  in  progress,  the  men  showed  off  their  prowess  at  the 
game  of  tip-cat  (ildta)  wherein  some  excel.  Considerable 
and  intelligent  interest  was  taken  in  a  pair  of  Zeiss'  stereo- 
telescopic  binoculars.  While  looking  through  them,  one  lad 
commenced  talking  in  a  low  voice  to  a  distant  group  of 
children,  who  had,  he  thought,  come  close  up  to  him.  His 
expression  of  blank  astonishment,  when  the  binoculars  were 
removed,  at  finding  them  still  far  off  was  quaintly  amusing. 
One  man,  new  to  the  use  of  optical  instruments,  covered 
himself  with  glory  by  picking  out,  with  the  glasses,  three  men 
on  a  far-distant  hill,  of  whose  presence  he  had  not  been  told. 

A  thing  of  exceeding  joy  to  the  Todas  was  my  Salter's 
hand-dynamometer,  the  fame  of  which  spread  from  mand  to 
mand,  and  was  circulated  at  funerals,  three  of  which  took 
place  during  my  month's  stay  in  Toda-land.  Great  was  the 
disgust  of  the  assembled  males^  on  a  certain  day,  when  the 
record  of  hand-grip  for  the  morning  (73  lb.)  was  carried 
off  by  a  big-boned  female,  who  became  the  unlovely 
heroine  of  the  moment.  The  largest  English  feminine  hand- 
grip, recorded  in  my  laboratory  note-book,  is  only  66  lb. 
One  Toda  man,  of  fine  physique,  not  satisfied  with  his  grip 
of  98  lb.  went  into  training,  and  fed  himself  up  for  a  few 
days.  Thus  prepared,  he  returned  to  accomplish  103  lb., 
the  result  of  more  skilful  manipulation  of  the  machine 
rather  than  of  a  liberal  dietary  of  butter-milk. 

The  photographs,  taken  during  my  first  Toda  campaign, 
were  a  source  of  never-ending  interest ;  and  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  readiness  with  which  both  old  and  young 
recognised  the  portraits  of  their  friends.  The  subject  of 
much  merriment  was  the  portrait  of  a  man  who  had  died  only 
a  few  days  previously.  "He,"  they  said,  "has  gone  to 
amnOr.     But  youVe  got  him  in  the  book  all  right." 

Nearly  all  the  Toda  men  have  one  or  more  raised  cica- 
trices forming  nodulous  growths  (keloids  of  Eoth)  on  the 
right  shoulder.  These  scars  are  produced  by  burning  the 
skin  with  red-hot  sticks  of  Litscea  (the  sacred  fire-stick) ; 
and  the  Todas  believe  that  the  branding  enables  them  to 
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milk  the  buffaloes  with   perfect  ease,   though  they  cannot 
account  for  its  action. 

The  operation  of  tattooing  is  performed  by  an  elderly 
Toda  female.  Women  only  are  tattooed,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  must  have  borne  one  or  more  children.  Grirls  are, 
however,  occasionally  tattooed  after  reaching  puberty,  but 
before  giving  birth  to  children.  And  I  have  seen  several 
multiparse,  in  whom  the  absence  of  tattoo  marks  was 
explained  either  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too  poor  to 
afford  the  expense  of  the  operation,  or  that  they  were  always 
suckling  or  pregnant — conditions  in  which  the  operation 
would  not  be  free  from  danger.  The  dots  and  circles,  of 
which  the  simple  devices  are  made  up,  are  marked  out  with 
lampblack  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  the  pattern  is 
pricked  in  with  the  spines  of  Berheris  an'stata. 

The  routine  Toda  dietary  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  the 
following  articles,  to  which  must  be  added  strong  drinks 
purchased  at  the  toddy  shops. 

(a)  Eice  boiled  in  whey. 

(b)  Eice  and  jaggery  boiled  in  water. 

(c)  Edgi  {JEleusine  Goraeana),  samai  (Panicum  miliare) 

or   tinai  {Setaria  italica)  flour  boiled   in  water, 
and  made  into  a  cake  of  semi-solid  consistence. 

{d)  Broth  or  curry  made  af  vegetables  purchased  in 
the  bazar,  wild  vegetables,  and  pot-herbs,  which, 
together  with  ground-orchids,  the  Todas  may 
often  be  seen  rooting  up  with  a  sharp-pointed 
digging-stick  on  the  hill  sides. 

The  indigenous  edible  plants  and  pot-herbs  include  the 
following  : — 

(1)  Cnicus  Wallichii  (thistle). — The  roots  and  flower- 
stalks  are  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  made  into  soup  or 
curry. 

( 2)  Girardinia  heterophylla  ( Nilgiri  nettle) . — The  tender 
leafy  shoots  of  vigorously  growing  plants  are  gathered, 
crushed  by  beating  with  a  stick  to  destroy  the  stinging  hairs, 
and  made  into  soup  or  curry. ,  The  fibre  of  this  plant, 
which  is  cultivated  near  the  mands,  is  used  for  stitching  the 
putkuli,  with  steel  needles  purchased  in  the  bazdr  in  lieu  of 
the  more  primitive  thorn.  In  the  preparation  of  the  fibre, 
the  bark  is  thrown  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  to  which 
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ashes  have  been  added.     After  a  few  hours'  boiling,  the  bark 
is  taken  out,  and  the  fibre  extracted. 

(3)  Tender  shoots  of  bamboos  eaten  m  the  form  of 
currj. 

(4)  Alternanthera  sessilis.  "1 
Stellaria  media.  Lp  +  h    Vi 
Amaranthus  spinosus.  [ 
Amaranthm  polygonoides.     J 

The  following  list  of  plants,  of  which  the  fruits  are  eaten 
by  the  Todas,  has  been  brouglit  together  by  my  botanical 
assistant,  Mr.  K.  Eangachari,  whose  assistance  as  interpreter 
and  gleaner  of  information  I  heartily  recognise  : — 

Eugenia  Arnottiana. — The  dark  purple  juice  of  the  fruit 
of  this  tree  is  used  by  Toda  women 
for  painting  beauty  spots  on  their 
faces. 

Rubus  elUpticus.  ~) 

Bubus  moluccanuR.         >wild  raspberry. 

Rubus  lasiocarpus.        J 

Fragaria  nilgherrensis^  wild  strawberry. 

Elceagnus  latifolia. — Said  by  Dr.  Mason  to  make  excellent 
tarts  and  jellies. 

GauUheria  fragrantissinia. 

Rhodomyrtus  tomentosiis,  hill  gooseberry. 

Loranthus  tomentosus.     '^ 

Loranthus  neelg/ierrensis.  >  Parasitic  on  trees. 

Loranthus  loniceroides.     J 

Elceocarpus  oblongus. 

Elwocarpus  Munronii. 

Berberis  aristata.      1  i     i 

Berberis  nepalensis.  J  ^° 

Solanum  nigrum^ 

Vaccinium  Leschenaultii. 

Va  ccinium  n  ilgherrens  e . 

Toddalia  aculeata. 

Ceropegia  pusilla. 

To  which  may  be  added  mushrooms. 

The  Todas  attribute  the  stunted  growth  of  some  members 
of  the  rising  generation,  as  compared  with  the  splendid 
physique  of  the  lusty  veterans,  to  the  results  of  syphilis,  of 
which  they  give  a  classic  description.  The  profuse  hairy 
development  is  by  some  attributed  to  their  drinking  "  too 
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much  milk."  As  in  Maori-land,  so  in  Toda-land,  one  finds 
a  race  of  superb  men  coupled  to  hideous  women.  With  the 
exception  of  the  young  girls,  and  here  and  there  a  woman 
who  is  passable,  the  fair  sex  is  in  the  male  sex. 

A  woman,  who  was   asked  to  count  the  number  of  her 
children  on  the  fingers,  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

Little  to  first  finger,  right  hand   . .  . .       4 

Do,         do.       do.       left    do.     . .  ,.       4 

Three  middle  fingers,  right  hand  . .       3 

11 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  thumb  was  not  reckoned  as 
a  finger.  For,  though  zoologically  the  thumb  is  merely  one 
of  a  series  of  digits,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  specially 
enact,  for  the  subtle  purposes  of  the  law,  in  connection  with 
the  acceptance  of  finger-print  impressions  as  evidence,  that 
the  thumb  is  a  finger. 

The  following  statistics,  bearing  on  the  relative  proportiona 
of  the  sexes,  fertility,  and  mortality  among  the  youthful 
offspring,  are  of  interest,  especially  when  contrasted  with 
the  statement  of  a  G-erman  Missionary  ( '  Tribes  inhabiting 
the  Neilgherry  hills,'  1856)  that  ^'  it  is  rarely  that  there  are 
more  than  two  or  three  children ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  an 
uncommon  thing  to  find  only  a  single  child  w^hile  many 
families  have  none  at  all :  ^' 


Cliildrej). 

Age  of  mother. 

Living. 

Dead. 

i 

Male. 

Female. 

35-40      . 

3 

1 

25 

... 
... 

'     1 

1 

20 

1 

1 

' 

20-22       . 

... 

2 

... 

30-35       . 

1 

2 

... 

35-40       . 

1 

... 

30-35       . 

... 

3 

25-30       . 

, 

... 

1 

35-40       . 

""   3 

2 

... 

30-35       . 

3 

2 

... 
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Children. 

Age  of  mother. 

Living. 

Dead. 

Male. 

Female. 

35-40       

5 

3 

3 

20-25 

2 

25 

... 

"    2 

""   1 

... 

40 

... 

. 

... 

iO.      Probably  syphilis. 

30-35 

... 

0 

0 

0 

30-35 



2 

35-40 

.. 

... 

3 

30-35 

.. 

""  4 

""  2 

'2 

30 

.. 

2 

2 

... 

30 

4 

2 

25-30 

.. 

... 

2 

3 

35 

.. 

2 

... 

2 

30 

... 

. 

... 

1 

40-45 

... 

... 

'"  2 

2 

30 

.. 

0 

0 

0 

25 

.. 

2 

... 

35 



1 

3 

"i 

25-30 



1 

2 

30-35 

.. 

2 

2 

... 

40-45 

.. 

1 

10.     Probably  syphilis. 

35-40 

.. 

4 

3 

... 

35-40 

.. 

3 

2 

... 

35-40 

.. 

1 

2 

... 

25 

.. 

1 

... 

35-40 

8.     Probably  syphilis. 

25 

,, 

""  0 

"'"   0 

0 

35-40 

.. 

... 

3 

40-45 

.. 

""  1 

'"  2 

4 

40 

.. 

0 

0 

0 

35-40 

.. 

2 

1 

35-40 

'"  0 

0 

0 

30-35 

.. 

1 

2 

1 

25-30 

.. 

... 

2 

,.. 

30 

.. 

1 

1 

... 

Analysing  the  figures,  we  obtain  the  following  results  : 


Cases  examined 

Males  alive 

Females  alive 

Dead 

No  children  born 

Greatest  number  of  children .  • 


44 

48 
48 


5 
11 


96 
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As  bearing-  on  the  home  life  of  the  Todas,  I  place  On 
record  the  following  extracts  from  the  notes  made  concerning 
the  occupants  of  single  huts  during  a  visitation  from  mand 
to  mand  : — 

Two  elderly  men  (brothers),  their  wife,  four  sons,  danghter, 
and  sister-in-law  (wife's  sister). 

Two  elderly  men  (brothers),  their  wife  and  two  sons. 

A  widower  remarried  to  a  young  girl,  and  three  sons  by  his 
first  wife. 

Man  and  his  cousin,  their  wife  and  two  children. 

Two  elderly  men,  their  wife,  two  unmarried  daughters,  and 
two  grown-up  sons  with  their  wife. 

Elderly  man,  his  wife,  son  and  daughter-in-iaw  and  three 
grandchildren. 

Elderly  man,  his  wife,  and  two  grown-up  sons  with  a  single 
wife. 

Married  woman  and  her  son.  Her  husband  away,  leading 
a  celibate  life  as  palal  of  the  tiri6ri. 

Three  men  (brothers),  their  wife  and  three  children,  and 
their  two  sisters. 

Elderly  man,  his  wife,  two  daughters  and  four  sons,  of  whom 
three  are  married  to  a  single  wife. 

Three  brothers,  their  wife  and  child,  and  mother-in-law 
(wife's  mother). 

Elderly  man,  his  wife,  son  and  daughter-in-law,  and  grand- 
child. 

In  conclnsion,  I  may  enliven  this  note  with  an  extract 
from  a  petition,  bearing  on  buffalo  sacrifice,  which  was 
recently  submitted  to  the  Head  Magistrate  of  the  Nilgiris. 

^'  According  to  our  religious  custom  for  the  long  period 
we  are  bringing  forward  of  our  killing  buffaloes  without  any 
irregular  way.  But,  in  last  year,  when  the  late  Collector  came 
to  see  the  said  place,  by  that  he  ordered  to  the  Todas  first 
not  to  keep  the  buffaloes  without  feeding  in  the  kraal  ;  and 
second  he  ordered  to  kill  each  for  every  day,  and  to  clear  away 
the  bufilaloes,  and  not  to  keep  the  buffaloes  without  food.  We 
did  our  work  according  to  his  orders,    and  this    excellent  order 

was  an  ample   one.      Now  this ,  a  chief  of  the  Todas,   son 

of  — —  ,  a   deceased   Toda,    the    above    man   joined  with  the 

moniagar  of village,   joined   together,    and,    deaUng  with 

bribes,  now  they  arose  against  us,  and  doing  this  great  troubles 
on  us,  and  also,  by  this  great  trouble,  one  day  Mr.  — —  came 
for  shooting  snapes  (snipe)  by  that  side.  By  chance  one  grazing 
buffalo  came  to  him,  push  him  by  his  horns  very  forcely  and 
wounded  him  on  his  leg.  By  the  help  of  another  gentleman  who 
came  with  him  he  escaped,  or  he  would  have  die  at  the  moment. 
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Now  the  said  moniagar  and joined  together,  want  to  finish 

the  funeral  to  his  late  father  on  the  18th  instant.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  going  to  shut  the  bufialoes  without  food  in 
the  kraal  on  the  18th  instant  at  10  o'clock.  They  are  going  to 
kill  the  buffaloes  on  the  19th  instant  at  4  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
But  this  is  a  great  sin  against  God.  But  we  beg  your  honour 
this  way.  That  is,  let  them  leave  the  buffaloes  in  the  grazing 
place,  and  ask  them  to  catch  and  kill  them  at  the  same  moment. 
And  also  your  honour  cannot  ordered  them  to  keep  them  in  the 
kraal  without  food.  And,  if  they  will  desire  to  kill  the  bnJffaloes 
in  this  way,  these  buffaloes  will  come  on  us,  and  also  on  the  other 
peoples  one  who,  coming  to  see  the  funs  on  those  day,  will  kill 
them  all  by  his  anxious.  And  so  we  the  Todas  begs  your  honour 
to  enquire  them  before  the  18th,  the  said  funeral  ceremony 
commencing,  and  not  to  grant  the,  above  orders  to  them." 

E.  THUESTON, 


2^ 
EURASIAN  SCHOOL  BOYS. 


In  the  introdiiction  to  his  '  Manual  of  Anthropometry,' 
Mr.  C.  Eoberts^,  dealing  with  the  objects  and  advantages  of 
ascertaining  the  physical  proportions  of  the  body,  remarks  that 
"  from  a  wide  and  national  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  that 
we  should  know  the  rate  of  growth  of  children  from  year 
to  year,  the  proportions  which  exist  at  different  ages,  the 
period  at  which  the  body  attains  maturity,  and  recognise  the 
nature  and  peculiar  effects  of  various  influences  at  work  in 
modifying  the  physical  development  of  our  labouring  popn- 
lation ;  to  enable  us  to  regulate  the  employment  of  children 
in  factories  and  workshops,  to  guide  us  in  the  selection  of 
recruits  for  the  military  and  naval  services  of  the  country, 
and  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  much-debated  question  of 
the  physical  degeneracy  of  a  people."  These  observations, 
made  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  physical  develop- 
ment and  proportion  of  the  human  body  in  England,  apply 
with  equal  force  to  India,  for  which  country  I  am  unable 
to  lay  my  hands  on  any  series  of  precise  and  systematic 
data  relating  to  youthful  physique. 

Some  time  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  Medical  officer, 
I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Chingleput  Reformatory,  with  a  view  to 
examining  the  physique  of  the  youthful  offenders,  who  are 
being  educated  there  amid  a  wholesome  envii'onment.  The 
value  of  the  measurements  recorded  is  to  a  great  extent  lost 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  lads  (all  Natives)  to  tell  me 
their  age  even  approximately.  And  the  only  guide  was  the 
age  as  recorded  by  the  Magistrate  at  the  time  of  conviction, 
concerning  which  the  Superiutendent  of  the  Reformatory 
remarks  in  the  annual  report,  1899  : — "I  feel  constrained  to 
refer  once  more  to  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  Magis- 
trates to  over-estimate  the  ages  of  boys,  when  they  are  sent 
here.  The  result  is  that  their  periods  of  detention  in  this 
school  are  shortened,  and  they  are  discharged  when  stiE. 
young,  and  in  many  cases  very  young,  while  they  would 
have  been  very  much  better  for  a  few  years^  further  deten- 
tion and  training  in  this  school.  Out  of  the  37  boys 
discharged  during  the  year,  11  were  obviously  younger  than 
their  ages  as  fixed  by  the  Magistrates,  and  consequently 
small  in  size.  It  is  difficult  for  such  boys  to  obtain  employ- 
ment after  discharge ;  and  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
to  a  boy  is  to  be  discharged  and  find  no  employment,  as  a 
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relapse  to  crime  may  be  almost  necessary  to  keep  him  from 
starvation."  Despite  the  doubt  as  to  the  precise  age  of  those 
investigated,  I  place  on  record,  as  a  modest  contribution  to 
Indian  criminology,  the  results  of  my  visit  to  the  Reformatory, 
whereto  are  added,  in  the  final  column,  notes  bearing  on  the 
*'  magisterial  age  "  made  in  consultation  with,  the  Medical 
officer.  Captain  Gr.  a.  G-iffard,  I.M.S. 

Happily  the  Eurasian,  like  the  English  schoolboy,  knows 
his  birthday,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  it  is 
possible  to  group  them  in  regular  sequence  according  to 
their  age.  I  accordingly  pYiblish,  with  no  idea  of  finality, 
but  as  a  guide  for  other  possible  workers  in  a  useful  and 
practical  field  of  statistical  research,  the  detailed  figures 
relating  to  186  Eurasian  youths,  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  eighteen,  who  have  come  to  my  laboratory  for  exam- 
ination. The  occupation  of  the  father  is  given,  as  a  guide 
to  social  status,,  in  the  final  column,  wherein  I  have  also 
incorporated  the  notes  bearing  on  physique  and  pubertial 
development  recorded  at  the  time  of  examination.  The, 
weight  is  recorded  in  pounds,  and  the  measurements  are  in 
centimetres.  The  weights  were  registered  in  clothes,  with 
boots.  A  table  of  conversion  of  centimetres  into  feet  and 
inches  will  be  found  on  the  cover.  The  dynamometer  was  a 
Salter's  hand  dynamometer,  which  records  the  hand  grip 
in  lb.  The  chest  measurements  were  taken,  with  the  arms 
raised  above  the  head,  midway  between  inspiration  and 
expiration ;  those  who  tried  to  dodge  me,  by  holding  their 
breath  at  the  end  of  a  forced  inspiration,  being  made  to  count 
slowly. 

As  showing  how  the  figures  relating  to  each  year  of  age 
may  be,  with  advantage,  co-ordinated  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  I  reproduce  an  analysis  of  the  detailed  figures 
so  far  as  weight  and  physical  measurements  are  concerned. 

Wei 


Age. 

IsTumber 
of  cases. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimiim. 

Eange. 

12-13 

32 

63 

83 

47 

36 

13-14 

30 

65 

90 

48 

42 

14-15 

48 

74 

99 

54 

45 

15-16 

34 

83 

113 

58 

55 

16-17 

27 

96 

123 

75 

48 

17-18 

15 

98 

122 

83 

39 
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Height. 


Age. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Eange. 

12-13 

32 

128-3 

146-8 

125-4 

21-4 

13-14 

30 

138-4 

152-5 

126-4 

26-1 

14-15 

48 

143-4 

160-4 

130-8 

29-6 

15-16 

34 

152-3 

167-4 

135-2 

32-2 

16-17 

27 

159 

174-7 

147-4 

27-3 

17-18 

15 

161-3 

172-8 

154 
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Chest. 


Age. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Eange. 

12-13 
13-14 
14-15 
15-16 
16-17 
17-18 

32 
30 

48 
34 
27 
15 

62 
63 
65 
69 

72 
74 

71 

71-4 
74-5 
76-5 

78-5 
82-5 

51 

57-6 

59 

59-6 

65-5 

68-5 

17 

13-8 

15-5 

16-9 

13 

14 

Shoulders. 


~~    Age. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Av^erage. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Range. 

12-13 

32 

30-2 

34-4 

■27-2 

7-2 

13-14 

30 

30-8 

34-2 

28-1 

61 

14-15 

48 

32-.T 

35-9 

i28-8 

71 

15-16 

34 

33-8 

39-3 

::29 

10-3 

16-17 

27 

35-7 

38-5 

331 

5-4 

17-18 

15 

36-4 

39-6 

34-9 

4-9 

Cephalic  Lmgth. 


Age. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Range. 

12-13 

32 

17-6 

18-8 

16 

24 

13-14 

30 

17-7 

18-6 

16 

2-6 

14-15 

48 

17-7 

19 

16-6 

2-4 

15-16 

34 

17-8 

19-2 

16-6 

26 

16-17 

27 

18-1 

19-4 

17 

2-4 

17-18 

15 

18-6 

1.9-8 

18 

1-8 

25 

Cephalic  Breadth. 


1 
Age. 

1 

Number 
of  cases. 

Average, 

1 
Maximum. 

i 

Minimum . 

Eange. 

12-13 

32 

13-7 

14-6 

13 

1-6 

18-U 

30 

13-7 

15 

12-4 

2-6 

14-15 

48 

13-9 

14-8 

.  12-6 

2-2 

15-16 

34 

13-8 

14-5 

12-8 

1-7 

1   16-17 

27 

14 

15-4 

12-8 

2-6 

17-18 

15 

14 

15-4 

13-2 

2-2 

As  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Eurasian  marriage,  I  am 
enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of  a  railway  chaplain  and  the 
chaplain  of  one  of  the  principal  churches  in  the  city  of 
Madras,  to  place  on  record  the  following  statistics  abstracted 
from  the  registers.  It  may,  in  explanation,  be  noted  that 
M.  indicates  the  bridegroom,  F,  the  bride,  and  W.  widow  or 
widow  re-marriage : — 


(a)  Raihvay. 


M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

25 

18 

24 

19 

23 

15 

21 

15 

27 

16 

24 

18 

24 

19 

20 

21 

35 

21 

21 

14 

22 

18 

24 

19 

22 

19 

25 

16 

22 

18 

23 

17     ; 

22 

18 

21 

20 

23 

14 

25 

16 

3?. 

19 

23 

18 

23 

21 

26 

21 

25 

16 

W.  42 

18 

25 

18 

W.  45 

19 

37 

28 

33 

19 

25 

23 

25 

19 

20 

15 

24 

17 

24 

17 

25 

18 

22 

17 

26 

16 

24 

20 

W.  42 

18 

24 

19 

32 

19 

40 

16 

23 

18 

27 

18 

23 

23 

26 

{b)  Madras  Gity. 


M. 

1 
F. 

M. 

1 
F.         1 

M. 

- 

33 

26 

28 

19 

27 

18 

W.40 

18 

29 

20 

W.  39 

19 

23 

26 

23 

21 

27 

31 

23 

23 

26 

21 

23 

14 

25 

21 

22 

18 

33 

24      1 

29 

W.  24 

25 

17 

25 

18    ; 

31 

19 

28 

W.35 

25 

18 

28 

25 

24 

18 

21 

19 

26 

17 

26 

19 

24 

20 

23 

15 

32 

26 

i             26 

19 

23 

18 

26 

18 

W.46 

W.39 

23 

19 

27 

18 

23 

23 

30 

24 

25 

21 

'             £2 

20 

W.  38 

17 

23 

16 

32 

17 

21 

17 

27 

19 

21 

16 

26 

21 

40 

16 

21 

W.30 

W.  53 

W.  43 

28 

15 

W.40 

17 

28 

20 

31 

24 

25 

24 

29 

21 

27 

25 

30 

20 

W.43 

W.  36 

29 

17 

W.43 

23 

20 

16 

24 

W.30 

22 

18 

22 

18 

W.42 

W.  34 

Analysing  these  figures,  with  the  omission  of  re-marriages, 
we  obtain  the  following  results  : — 


{a)  Railwouy, 

Bridegroom. 

Bride. 

Average  age         25-26 

Mean  above  the  average             . .          28-29 
Mean  below  the  average              . .  _       23-24 
Range  of  age         40-20 

18-19 
19-20 
16-17 
28-14 

(b)  Madras  City, 

Bridegroom. 

Bride. 

Average  age         . .          . .          . .          26-27 

Mean  above  the  average             . .         28-29 
Mean  below  the  average             . .          23-24 
Range  of  age 40-20 

19-20 
21-22 
17-18 
31-14 

E.  THURSTON. 
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Looks  younger. 

Incipient            moustache. 
Looks  younger. 
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Strong  physique.      Incipi- 
ent moustache.      Hair  on 
chest  and  in  axillae. 
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F.   Clerk  :  Telephone  office.     Very  fair  complexion. 
Light  brown  hair  and  iris. 
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F.  Artillery :    English.      Light  brown    iris.     Incipient 
moustache. 
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F.  Clerk :  Government.         Fair     complexion.      Brown 
hair  and  iris. 
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MEEIAH  SACRIFICE  POST. 


The  ethnological  section  of  the  Museum  has  recently 
recei\red  a  very  interesting  historic  relic  in  the  shape  of  a 
Meriah  sacrifice  post  from  Baligudu  in  the  Ganjam  district 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.  This  post,  which  was  fast  being 
reduced  to  a  mere  shell  by  white-ants,  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
one  now  in  existence.  It  was  brought  by  Colonel  Pickance, 
who  was  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  from  about  1864 
to  1876,  to  Baligudu  from  some  place  in  the  south-west  of 
the  Chinna  Kimmidi  Maliahs,  and  set  up  in  the  ground  near 
the  gate  of  the  reserve  Police  barracks. 

"  The  best  known  case,"  Mr.  T.  Gr.  Frazer  writes,*  "  of 
human  sacrifices  systematically  offered  to  ensure  good  crops  is 
supplied  by  the  Khonds  or  Kandhs,  a  Dravidian  race  in  Bengal 
and  Madras.  Our  knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from  the 
accounts  written  by  British  officers,  who,  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  were  engaged  in  putting  them  down.  The  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  earth  goddess,  Tari  Pennu  or  Bera  Pennu, 
and  were  believed  to  ensure  good  crops  and  immunity  from 
all  disease  and  accidents.  In  particular,  they  were  considered 
necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  turmeric^  the  Khonds  arguing 
that  the  turmeric  could  not  have  a  deep  red  colour  without  the 
shedding  of  blood.  The  victim,  or  Meriah,  was  acceptable  to 
the  goddess  only  if  he  had  been  piu-chased,  or  had  been  born 
a  victim,  that  is,  the  son  of  a  victim  father,  or  had  been 
devoted  as  a  child  by  his  father  or  guardian. 

"The  mode  of  performing  these  tribal  sacrifices  was  as 
follows.  Ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  sacrifice,  the  victim 
was  devoted  by  cutting  off  his  hair,  which  until  then  was  kept 
unshorn-  Crowds  of  men  and  women  assembled  to  witness 
the  sacrifice.  None  might  be  excluded,  since  the  sacrifice  was 
declared  to  be  '  for  all  mankind.'  It  was  preceded  by  several 
days  of  wild  revelry  and  gross  debauchery.  On  the  day  before 
the  sacrifice,  the  victim,  dressed  in  a  new  garment,  was  led 
forth  from  the  village  in  solemn  procession,  with  music  and 
dancing,  to  the  Meriah  grove,  which  was  a  clump  of  high 
forest  trees,  standing  a  little  way  from  the  village,  and  un- 
touched by  the  axe.     In  this  grove  the  victim  was  tied  to  a 
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post,  which  was  sometimes  placed  between  two  plants  of 
the  sankissar  shrub.  He  was  then  anointed  with  oil,  ghee 
(clarified  butter),  and  turmeric,  and  adorned  with  flowers ;  and 
*  a  vpecies  of  reverence,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
from  adoration,'  was  paid  to  him  throughout  the  day.  A 
great  struggle  now  arose  to  obtain  the  smallest  relic  from  his 
person.  A  particle  of  the  turmeric  paste  with  which  he  was 
smeared,  or  a  drop  of  his  spittle,  was  esteemed  of  sovereign 
virtue,  especially  by  the  women.  The  crowd  danced  round  the 
post  to  music,  and,  addressing  the  earth,  said  '  0  God,  we  offer 
this  sacrifice  to  you  ;  give  us  good  crops,  seasons,  and  health.' 
"  On  the  last  morning  the  orgies,  which  had  been  scarcely 
interrupted  during  the  night,  were  resumed,  and  continued  till 
noon,  when  they  ceased,  and  the  assembly  proceeded  to  con- 
summate the  sacrifice.  The  victim  was  again  anointed  with 
oil,  and  each  person  touched  the  anointed  part,  and  wiped  the 
oil  on  his  own  head.  In  some  places  the  victim  was  then 
taken  in  procession  round  the  village  from  door  to  door,  where 
some  plucked  hair  from  his  head,  and  others  begged  for  a 
drop  of  his  spittle,  with  which  they  anointed  their  heads.  As 
the  victim  might  not  be  bound,  or  make  any  show  of  re- 
sistance, the  bones  of  his  arms,  and,  if  necessary,  his  legs 
were  broken  ;  but  often  this  precaution  was  rendered  un- 
necessary by  stupefying  him  with  opium.  The  mode  of 
putting  him  to  death  varied  in  different  places.  One  of  the 
commonest  modes  seems  to  have  been  strangulation,  or 
squeezing  to  death.  The  branch  of  a  green  tree  was  cleft 
several  feet  down  the  middle  ;  the  victim's  neck  (in  other 
places,  his  chest)  was  inserted  in  the  cleft,*  which  the  priest, 
aided  by  his  assistants,  strove  with  all  his  force  to  close.  Then 
he  wounded  the  victim  slightly  with  his  axe,  whereupon 
the  crowd  rushed  at  the  victim,  and  cut  the  flesh  from  the 
bones,  leaving  the  head  and  bowels  untouched.     Sometimes 


*  Campbell  mentions  two  strong-  planks  or  bamboos,  or  a  slit  bamboo. 
In  the  operation  for  castration,  as  practised  in  Southern  India  for  the  crea- 
tion of  artificial  eunuchs  (kojahs),  the  genitalia  were  seized  in  the  left 
hand  by  the  operator  (barber  or  eunuch),  and  an  assistant,  who  had  a 
bamboo  lath  slit  in  the  centre,  ran  it  down  quite  close  to  the  pubis,  the 
slit  firmly  embracing  the  whole  of  the  genitalia  at  their  root.  The  operator 
then  ran  a  sharp  razor  down  along  the  face  of  the  lath,  and  removed  penis, 
testicles,  and  scrotum  in  one  swoop,  leaving  a  large  clean  open  wound,  into 
which  boiling  gingelly  {Sesamum  indicum)  oil  was  poured  to  staunch  the 
bleeding,  and  the  wound  covei'ed  with  a  soft  rag  steeped  in  warm  oil. 
During  the  operation  the  patient  was  urged  to  cry  out  '  Din '  (the  faiijh  in 
3Iohomed)  three  times. — Shortt.  Anthrop.  Institute,  1873. 
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he  was  cut  up  alive.  In  Chinna  Kimedi  he  was  dragged 
along  the  fields,  surrounded  by  the  crowd,  who,  ayoiding  hia 
head  and  intestines,  hacked  the  flesh  from  his  body  with 
their  knives  till  he  died." 

Concerning  another  method  of  sacrifice,  which  is  illustrated 
by  the  post  preserved  in  the  Museum,  Major-General 
J.  Campbell,  who  was  deputed  by  Government  to  help  in 
putting  an  end  for  ever  to  the  inhuman  and  barbarous 
practices,  writes  *  that  "  one  of  the  most  common  ways  of 
offering  the  sacrifice  in  Chinna  Kidemy  is  to  the  effigy  of  an 
elephant,  ''"  rudely  carved  in  wood,  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  stout 
post,  on  which  it  is  made  to  revolve.  After  the  performance 
of  the  usual  ceremonies,  the  intended  victim  is  fastened  to 
the  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  and,  amidst  the  shouts  and  yells 
of  the  excited  multitude  of  Khonds,  is  rapidl}^  whirled  round, 
when,  at  a  given  signal  by  the  officiating  Zani  or  priest,  the 
crowd  rush  in,  seize  the  Meriah,  and  with  their  knives  cut 
the  flesh  off  the  shrieking  wretch  as  long  as  life  remains. 
He  is  then  cut  down,  the  skeleton  burnt,  and  the  horrid 
orgies  are  over.  In  several  villages  I  counted  as  many 
as  fourteen  effigies  of  elephants,  which  had  been  used  in 
former  sacrifices.  These  I  caused  to  be  overthrown  by  the 
baggage  elephants  attached  to  my  camp,  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  Khonds,  to  show  them  that  these  venerated 
objects  had  no  power  against  the  living  animal,  and  to 
remove  all  vestiges  of  their  bloody  superstition."  To  the 
wild  mountaineers  assembled  in  his  camp  General  Campbell 
directed  attention  to  the  fertile  districts  of  Sarungudda  and 
Deegee,  where  no  human  blood  is  shed  to  propitiate  a  sangui- 
nary god,  and  where  the  fields  are  as  productive  as  their 
own.  "  It  is  true,"  they  answered .  "  It  is  j ast.  Our  fathers 
sacrificed,  and  taught  us  to  do  so.  The  great  Government 
has  sent  a  mighty  chief  to  forbid  the  practice,  and  he  must  be 
obeyed.  Let  us  then  do  as  our  brothers  of  Goomsur  and 
Bead  have  done,  and  sacrifice  buffaloes,  goats,  and  pigs, 
instead  of  human  beings."  The  last  attempted  human  sacrifice 
(which  was  nearly  successful)  in  the  Vizagapatam  district 
among  the  Kutiya  Khonds,  was,  I  believe,  in  1880.     But 


*  *  Personal  Narrative  of  Service  among  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Khondistan,' 
1864. 

t  The  Kuttiyas  had  a  curious  arrangement  of  wood,  which  they  called 
the  Hatti  mundo  or  elephant's  head  (from  some  slight  resemblance),  to 
which  the  victim  was  tied;  or  before  which  ho  was  sacrificed. — '  Ganjam 
District  Manual.  ' 
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the  memory  of  the  abandoned  practice  is  kept  green  by  one 
of  the  Khond  songs,  for  a  translation  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  J.  E.  Friend Pereira.  * 

At  tbe  time   of  the   great   Kiabon  (Campbell)  Saheb's 

coming  the  country  was  in  darkness  ;  it  was  enveloped 

in  mist. 
Having  sent  paihs  to  collect  tbe  people  of  the  land,  they, 

having  surrounded  them,  caught  the  meria  sacrificers. 
Having  caught  the  meria  sacrificers,  they  brought  them ; 

and  again  they  went  and  seized  the  evil  councillors. 
Having  seen  the  chains   and  shackles,  the  people  were 

afraid;  m.urder  and  bloodshed  were  quelled. 
Then  the  land  became  beautiful  ,*  and  a  certain  mokodella 

(MacPherson)  Saheb  came. 
He  destroyed  trie  laiis  of  the  tigers  and  bears  in  the  hills, 

and  rocks,  and  taught  wisdom  to  the  people. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  month  he  built  bungalows  and  schools ; 

and  he  advised  them  to  learn  reading  and  law. 
They  learnt  wisdom  and  reading  ;  they  acquired  silver  a,nd 

gold.     Then  all  the  people  became  wealthy. 

*  Journ.  Asiatic  Soc,  Bengal,  1898. 
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WALKING  THROUGH  l^IRE  (HOT  ASHES). 


To  Mr.  PI.  Beauchamp,  Editor  of  tlio  '  Madras  Mail,' 
I  am  indebted  for  permission  to  reproduce  the  following 
account  of  a  ceremony,  which  took  place  recently  at  St. 
Thomas'  Mount  near  the  city  of  Madras. 

''  Within  a  few  yards  of  the  railway  station  at  St.  Thomas' 
Mount  was  performed  last  evening  the  most  interesting  ceremony 
of  '  fire-walking '  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  a 
festival  in  honour  of  the  local  goddess.  Timely  announcement 
of  this  fact  was  given  to  the  public,  and  this  brought  together 
many  hundreds  of  spectators  from  villages  around  St.  Thomas' 
Mount  and  the  suburbs  of  Madras.  Fire-walking  has  been 
observed  as  an  annual  festival  at  Allandur,  near  St.  Thomas' 
Mount,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  always  in  connection 
with  the  local  temple  of  Draupati,  the  heroine  of  the  Maha- 
bharata.  The  immensely  religious — or  superstitious,  as  others 
may  call  it — mind  of  the  Hindu  has  made  gods  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Mahabharata,  and  given  them  a  permanent  place  in  the  all- 
embracing  Hindu  Pantheon.  And,  even  to-day,  these  heroes 
and  heroines  are  worshipped  in  temples  in  villages  throughout 
Southern  India. 

"  The  Mahabharata,  or  the  great  war,  as  is  well  known,  was 
an  internecine  war  between  the  Kurusi  and  the  Pandavas, 
brought  on  by  the  unjust  and  cruel  oppression  of  the  latter  by 
the  former.  The  five  Pandavas,  and  their  common  wife  Drau- 
pati, suffered  unmentionable  cruelties  and  indignities  at  the 
hands  of  theKurus,  and  were  driven  out  of  their  dominions,  and 
made  to  live  as  exiles  in  forests  for  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
with  an  additional  year  of  exile  incognito.  In  India,  from  the 
earliest  times,  the  honour  and  chastity  of  a  woman  have  always 
been  considered  absolutely  sacred,  and,  at  the  termination  of 
the  great  war,  Draupati,  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  grossest 
insults,  by  one  of  the  Kurus,  was  required  to  establish  her 
chastity  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  five  husbands  and  an  assembly 
of  great  men.  And  the  divine  Draupati,  whose  one  strong  arm 
of  protection  against  danger  throughout  the  groat  war  had  been 
her  chastity,  openly  submitted  herself  to  a  trial  by  ordeal.  And 
the  form  this  trial  took  was  walking  through  fire.  Out  of  this 
ordeal  Draupati  came  most  successfully,  and  established  her 
innocence  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt.  She  went  further,  and 
gave  additional  proof — a  proof,  the  efficacy  of  which  was  to 
remain  unquestioned  for  all  time  to  come,  in  support  of  her 
character ;  that  is,  she  proclaimed  to  the  assembled  audience 
that  whoever,  placing  implicit  faith  in  her  powers,   undertakes 
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to  walk  over  fire,   will   get  rid  of   any  maladies  he  may  be 
subject  to,  and  attain  all  objects  of  Ms  desire. 

"  At  the  Allandnr  temple  Dranpati  is  worshipped  by  the 
];)eople  ;  an  annual  festival  being  celebrated  in  her  honour.  The 
celebration  of  this  festival,  it  is  believed,  secures  to  the  villagers 
their  cattle  and  crops,  and  protection  from  dangers  of  all  kinds. 
While  in  some  villages  this  festival  is  undertaken  annually,  in 
others,  which  cannot  afford  the  means,  it  is  done  either  at 
longer  intervals,  such  as  once  in  three,  seven,  ten,  or  twelve 
years,  or  in  times  of  serious  outbreaks  of  epidemic,  su^h  as 
small-pox,  cholera,  or  plague.  At  Allandur,  however,  the  good 
folk  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  the  annual  celebration. 
This  festival  commenced  about  eleven  days  ago,  and  for  ten 
days  special  worship  of  the  goddess  was  performed  thrice  a 
day.  And  in  the  temples  was  recited  the  Mahabharata  in 
Tamil,  to  hundreds  of  people  gathered  about  the  premises,  by 
a  professional  pujari  (priest).  And  every  night  portions  of  the 
Mahabharata  were  enacted  in  the  primitive  village  fashion  to 
several  hundreds  of  interested  spectators.  These  performances 
and  recitals  came  to  a  close  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  festival  was  celebrated  by  the  fire-walking 
ceremony.  About  fifty  devotees  took  part  in  it,  though  nearly  two 
thousand  people  were  present  to  witness  it. 

"  There  is  an  incorrect  impression  that  fire-walking  is  done 
by  professional  people,  and  that    they  bring  about  these  exhi- 
bitions   for   the  edification  of  interested  or   deluded  spectators. 
This  is  not  true,   at  any   rate    of  fire-walking   ceremonies  per- 
formed in  Southern  India.     In  this  part  of  the  country,  anybody 
and  everybody,  with  the  exception  of  Pariahs  and  others  occu- 
pying a  similar  status  in  Hindu  society,  takes  part  in  it,  provided 
that  he  has   any  vow  to  fulfil.     A    man   who  suffers  from  any 
chronic    complaint  makes  a   vow  in  the  name  of  the    goddess 
Draupati  that,  if  he  is  cured  of  the  complaint,  he  will  walk  over 
fire  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  like  this.     If  the  one  who  takes 
this  sort  of  a  vow  is  poor,  he  will  have  to  wait  till  such  a  cele- 
bration takes  place.     But,  if  he  is  a  man  of  means,  and  can  afford 
it,  he  brings  about  the  festival  at  his  own  cost,  to  discharge  the 
vow  he  made.     At  Allandur,  a  day  or  two  before  the  last  day  of 
the  ten  days'  festival,  the  vow  taker,  after  bathing  in   a  tank, 
goes  to  Draupati's  temple  dressed  in  saffron-coloured  cloth,  and 
gets  the  pujari  or  the  temple  servant  to  tie  a  piece  of  saffron - 
coloured  thread  with  a  bit  of  saffron  attached  to  it,  to  his  right 
hand    (to  the  left  hand,  if  a  woman)  as  a  sign  of  the  vow  he 
undertakes.    He  sleeps  in  the  temple  at  night,  and  is  denied  access 
to  the  interior  of  his  house.     The  devotee  observes  a  fast  on  the 
day  of  the  fire-walking,  and,  early  in  the  morning  of  that  day, 
he  goes  to  the  temple,   and  worships  the  goddess  along  with 
others  who  have  taken  similar  vows.     Then  they  go  to  different 
tanks  in  the  locality,  and  bathe  in  all  of  them   successively,  to 
secure  perfect  cleanness  of  body. 
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"  Meanwhile,  about  mid-day,  the  temple  servants  heap  fuel 
on  a  permanent  platform  run  up  for  the  purpose  of  the  festival 
on  an  open  piece  of  ground  near  the  railway  station.  In  this 
instance  the  fuel  was  a  ton  of  jungle-wood,  and  two  bandy  (cart) 
loads  of  charcoal.  The  vow-takers  returned  from  their  bathing, 
and  set  fire  to  the  fuel  heaped  in  the  centre  of  the  platform.* 
An  hour  before  the  fire-walking,  these  people  assembled  at  a 
certain  place  near  the  place  of  the  ceremony  with  their  leader, 
the  temple  pujari.  The  latter,  to  satisfy  himself  that  all  is 
right  with  the  devotees,  performs  three  tests,  the  first  of  w^hich 
consists  in  balancing  a  sword  on  its  end,  on  the  rim  of  an 
earthen  pot.  In  the  second  test  the  pujari  puts  a  few  pieces 
of  burning  charcoal  in  a  towel  dipped  in  saffron-coloured  water, 
and  the  test  of  safety  consists  in  the  cloth  not  being  affected  by 
the  fire.  The  third  and  lp,stteet  is  that  a  few  flowers  and  limes, 
thrown  into  the  lap  of  the  idol  a  few  days  before,  should  keep 
fresh  till  the  last  day.  Unless,  and  until  the  pujari  satisfies 
himself  by  these  tests,  the  fire-walking  will  not  be  sanctioned. 
A  successful  performance  of  the  fire-walking,  therefore,  presup- 
poses an  assurance  of  protection  on  the  part  of  the  goddess  to 
the  devotees. 

"The  procession  of  the  goddess  Draupati,  followed  by  the 
images  of  Krishna  and  Arjuna,  started  from  the  temple  a  little 
after  6.  p.m.  (the  rahukalum  or  inauspicious  hour  having  come 
to  a  close  then),  and  wended  its  way  through  the  streets  and 
across  the  railway  to  the  scene  of  the  fire-walking  ceremony, 
which  was  reached  a  few  minutes  before  7  p.m.  The  idols  were 
placed  in  front  of  the  platform  to  the  south.  By  this  time  the 
fire  had  been  evenly  spread  over  the  middle  of  the  platform  to 
a  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  the  space  thus  covered,  about  20  feet 
square,  was  ablaze  with  burning  charcoal  and  embers.  When 
worship  had  been  offered  to  the  idol,  the  temple  pujari,  decked 
in  garlands  and  dressed  in  yellow  cloth,  walked  over  the  fire 
with  measured  steps  and  qxdte  calmly.  The  other  devotees  then 
rushed  in  a  body  up  on  to  the  platform,  and  walked  over  the 
glowing  cinders  to  the  other  side,  where  they  cooled  their  feet  in 
a  puddle  of  water.j  The  relations  of  the  performers  were  ready 
waiting  on  the  other  side  to  receive  them.  These  covered  them 
with  new  cloths,  gave  them  something  to  drink,  and  conducted 
them  home.     An  interesting  feature  of  the  ceremony  was  that 


*,"A  shallow  trench  had  been  dug  at  one  end  of  the  platform.  In  this 
the  wood  and  charcoal  were  bnrnt,  until  the  whole  was  one  big  mass  of 
glowing  embers.  The  embers  were  then  raked  out  of  a  trench,  and  spread 
evenly  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches  over  a  space,  some  5  yards  square, 
marked  out  for  that  purpose  in  the  centre  of  the  platform.  The  trench, 
when  cleared  of  the  embers,  was  partially  filled  with  water,  and  all  round 
the  area  or  red-hot  cinders  water  was  sprinkled  freely." — Beauchamp. 

t  The  pal-kuli  or  milk-pit. 
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a  boy  of  about  eigbt  years  old  also  walked  over  the  fire,* 
wbile  a  still  smaller  child  was  hurried  over,  hanging  on  to  the 
hand  of  its  father.  A  few  other  performers,  two,  carried  children 
across  on  their  shoulders. 

**  I  interviewed  a  few  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  cere- 
mony as  to  whether  they  felt  any  pain  in  walking  over  the  fire, 
or  whether  they  protected  their  feet  by  rubbing  them  with  any 
juice  of  plants,!  as  asserted  by  people  who  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  the  possibility  of  walking  over  fire  without  being 
burnt.  My  suggestion  was  received  with  resentment,  and 
considered  profane.  One  young  man  c[uestioned  me  in  astonish- 
ment as  to  what  greater  protection  could  be  needed  than  that  of 
the  goddess,  in  whose  saving  power  he  had  the  greatest  faith. 
He  explained,  however,  for  my  information,  that  the  majority 
of  the  performers,  at  the  time  of  the  actual  fire-walking,  are 
beside  themselves  with  religious  fervour,  and  feel  absolutely  no 
burning  sensation  while  crossing  the  fire;  and  all  the  after 
effects  amount  but  to  a  feeling  similar  to  that  caused  by  being 
pricked  with  a  pin.  In  the  fulness  of  their  faith,  any  mishap 
in  the  process  is  attributed  by  the  devotees  to  their  own  frailties, 
rather  than  to  any  want  of  a  saving  power  in  the  goddess. 
They  gave  instances  of  accidents  in  past  years  to  people  who 
did  not  abide  by  all  the  rules  necessary  to  be  observed  for  a 
safe  fulfilment  of  the  vow.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  this  fire- 
walking  is  no  fraud  perpetrated  by  professional  people      .     . 

.  Under  religious  faith  extraordinary  things  are  done  by 
people  in  India ;  and  we  have  read  accounts  of  extraordinary 
self-torture  done  in  religious  enthusiasm.  To  a  people  among 
whom  there  are  men  who  think  nothing  of  cutting  their 
tongues  off,  and  ^carrying  them  in  a  plate  to  be  offered  at  the 
feet  of  an  idol,  and  who,  till  about  fifty  years  ago,  saw  nothing 
extraordinary  in  throwing  a  cLild  under  the  wheel  of  the  car 
of  Jagganath,  fire- walking  must  be  but  child's  play. 

*'  The  large  crowd  assembled  at  St.  Thomas'  Mount  dispersed 
about  8  P.M.,  and  many  of  them  carried  home  with  them  the 


•  One  young  man,  who  went  through  the  ordeal,  took  part  in  a  cricket 
match  on  the  following  day. 

+  "  The  most  common  explanation  of  the  immunity  from  burning  is 
that  a  decoction  of  the  Aloe  indica  is  used.  It  is  said  that  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  leaves  is  taken  and  bruised,  and  then  squeezed  through  a  piece 
of  flannel.  A  glutinous  juice  is  thus  extracted,  not  unlike  castor-oil  in 
eonsisfency.  This  is  rubbed  well  into  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  and 
palms  of  the  hands.  The  hair,  beard,  and  eyebrows  are  also  well  saturated 
with  it.  After  a  careful  and  thorough  anointing,  the  devotee  is  able  to 
pass  over  glowing  effobers — there  must  be  no  flame — and  he  will  suffer  no 
hurt.  He  is  even  able  to  drag  a  red-hot  chain  through  his  hands,  to 
comb  his  hair  and  beard  with  a  red-hot  metal  comb,  and  take  other 
liberties  with  the  dreaded  element,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
W^ould  assuredly  cause  his  permanent  injury," — Beauchamp. 
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holy  ashes  of  the  fire,  to  be  used  as  a  charm  to  drive  away  devils 
and  demons." 

As  showing  the  simple  faith  in  the  ceremony,  the  sad 
evidence,  given  at  the  inquest  by  the  mother  of  a  young  man 
who  died  as  the  result  of  tumbling  into  the  fire-pit,  may  be 
cited.*  "Pakkiri,  who  is  lying  here  a  corpse,  is  my  son.  He 
was  attacked  with  jaundice,  and  I  made  a  vow  of  treading 
fire  for  it.  He  got  well.  So  he  trod  the  fire  last  year  and 
the  year  before.  But  this  year  his  fate  came  upon  him.  I 
am  blind  of  both  eyes.  I  did  not  go  with  Pakkiri  to  the 
fire-treading.  I  went  when  I  heard  news  that  he  had  fallen 
into  the  fire  and  been  burnt.  I  and  my  daughter  carried 
him  home.  He  died  last  night.  I  have  no  one  else  in  the 
house  but  him." 

Mr.  Stokes  notes,  as  a  happy  reform,  that  he  had  heard  of 
a  case  in  the  Tanjore  district  where,  since  Grovernment  sets 
its  face  against  the  ancient  practice,  the  people  use  flowers 
instead  of  fire,  and  tread  on  them  devoutly  in  honour  of  the 
goddess. 

In  Malabar  a  class  of  joseucfo-Brdhmans  derive  their 
name  Tiydttunni  or  Tiyddi  (ti  =  fire,  attam  =  play)  from  the 
ceremony  of  jumping  through  fire  before  temples. 

The  Abbe  Dubois  notes  that  those,  "  whose  weak  limbs 
do  not  permit  of  their  running  over  the  hot  embers,  cover  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  with  a  wet  cloth,  and,  holding  a 
chafing-dish  filled  with  burning  coals,  pour  the  contents  over 
their  heads.     This  feat  of  devotion  is  called  the  fire-bath." 

As  bearing  on  the  subject  of  walking  through  fire,  I  may 
quote  extracts  from  the  selections  from  the  records  of  the 
Madras  Government,t  which  show,  inter  alia^  that  the  cere- 
monial is  (or  was)  not  confined  to  the  Hindu  community. 
In  summing  up  the  reports  received  from  the  officials  of  the 
various  districts,  the  Grovernment  expressed  its  opinion  that 
"the  ceremony  of  walking  through  fire  is  only  of  partial 
occurrence,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  a  religious  observ- 
aace,  being  performed  for  the  most  part  in  fulfilment  of 
vows  voluntarily  made.  The  practice  does  not  appear  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  higher  classes;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
apparently  falling  into  disuse,  a  result  which  must  be 
accelerated  by  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  people." 

*  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  II,  1873. — H.  J.  Stokes,  Negapatam. 
t  Reports   on  the   swinging   festival,   and   the   ceremony   of  walking 
through  fire,  1854, 
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Madras. — The  observance  is  confined  to  the  lowest  orders  of 
the  people,  and  the  same  individuals  exhibit  annually,  like  any- 
other  class  of  jugglers ;  though  there  are  some  few,  who  go 
through  the  supposed  ordeal  in  fulfilment  of  vows. 

Ganjdm. — It  has  been  customary  at  Chicacole  to  perform 
this  ceremony  immediately  after  the  hook-swinging  festival, 
the  same  parties  performing  in  botli.  The  Mahomedans  also, 
during  the  Mohurrum,  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  through  the 
fire. 

I'forth  Arcot. — On  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  a  shallow  pit, 
half  a  foot  deep  *  and  several  yards  broad  and  long,  is  filled  with 
firewood  fully  ignited.  The  only  classes  who  take  any  part  in 
the  proceedings  are  rome  of  the  Sudra  classes,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  those  of  the  least  consideration  and  of  the  least  range 
of  intelligence.  The  Brahmans  have  no  concern  with  them; 
nor  have  many  of  the,  most  respectable  Sudra  castes. 

Salem. — The  Hindus  observe  the  ceremony  on  the  last  day 
of  some  of  their  festivals,  and  it  is  not  unusual  during  the 
Mohurrum  for  Mahomedans,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  to  leap  in 
and  out  of  the  pits  in  which  they  kindle  bonfires  opposite  their 
ashoor-khanas  (ten-day  houses),  while  the  embers  are  still 
burning. 

Tinnevelly. — During  the  celebration  of  the  Mohurrum  in 
1850,  a  Mussulman  fell  accidentally  into  a  fii-e-pit  prepared  for 
the  ceremony  of  walking  and  running  through,  and  died  three 
days  afterwards.  It  was  reported  that  the  accident  occurred 
from  the  individual  being  under  the  influence  of  liq[uor.  The 
true  cause  of  his  falling  into  the  fire  was  not  ascertained, 
but,  since  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  the  practice  of  lighting 
fires  in  pits  during  the  Mohurrum  festival  has  been  discontinued 
in  that  village. 

Gdddvari. — There  is  one  class,  viz.,  the  Lingadharloo,  by 
whom  the  fire-treading  is  regarded  as  an  efficacious  observance 
for  recovering  their  sanctity  if  by  any  chance  they  lose  their 
Ungam ;  |  but,  even  amongst  them,  it  is  not  considered  as  an 
essential  ceremony. 


*  A  maxked  difference  between  the  Fijian  and  Indian  paraphernalia 
is  that,  in  India,  no  big  stones  are  placed  in  the  pit.  The  Hindn  fire-walker 
merely  passes  across  incandescent  cinders  more  or  less  quickly,  and  does 
not  perambulate  slowly  over  big  red-hot  water- worn  boulders,  as  the  Fijian 
is  described  as  doing." — Beauchamp. 

t  "  Lingam.  The  symbol  of  Siva,  which  is  so  extensively  an  object  of 
worship  among  the  Hindus,  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  of  stone.     The  great 

idol  of  Somn&th  was  a  colossal  symbol  of  this  kind *  There 

are  certain  of  them  who  wear  a  stone  idol  called  Lingam  round  the  neck,'  " 
— Yule  and  Buenell,  Hobson-Jobson. 
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Nellore. — In  the  montli  Madnr  (Jamad-ul-aval)  the  fakeera 
(Mahomedan)  walk  on,  and  roll  in  fires  at  two  places  at  Nellore. 
This  custom  does  not  appear  to  be  enjoined  by  their  religion, 
but  has  been  observed  a  long  time  in  memory  of  their  priest 
named  Bundashaw  Madar. 

Kutna. — The  devotee  or  devotees  proceed  to  the  temple  or 
spot  fixed  upon  with  all  the  pomp  and  parade  they  can  muster. 
They  are  excited  by  noisy  music  and  the  recitation  of  stanzas, 
descriptive  of  the  attributes  and  miracles  of  the  deity.  Eeligi- 
ous  enthusiasm  is  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  time  the 
spot  is  reached,  and  the  devotees  run  or  hop  over  the  coals  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  feet  and  legs 
are  anointed  with  a  preparation  which  prevents  the  embers 
irom  affecting  them.  Sometimes  the  performers  themselves, 
or  some  of  their  followers,  by  way  of  making  the  ceremony 
more  attractive  and  imposing,  pierce  their  eye-lids,  tongues, 
the  fleshy  parts  of  their  arms,  etc.,  with  narrow  nails  about  a 
span  in  length,  to  one  or  both  ends  of  which  cotton  wicks  are 
attached  and  ignited.  Among  the  Mahomedans,  the  ceremony 
is  sometimes  observed,  at  the  Mohurrum,  before  the  astanam  or 
hall,  where  the  Peirs  are  installed  and  exhibited. 

A  very  excellent  account  of  analogous  customs  in  other 
countries — England,  Scotland,  etc. — is  given  by  Mr.  M.  J. 
Walhouse  in  the  '  Indian  Antiquary  ',  1878,  to  which  I  would 
refer  the  reader  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject. 
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MALAIALIS  OF  THE  SHEVAROYS. 


In  a  former  Bulletin  (Vol.  II,  No.  3)  I  have  referred  to 
a  marriage  custom  prevailing  among  the  Malaidlis  of  the 
Shevaroy  hills,  concerning  which  the  following  extract  from 
the  '  Salem  District  Manual '  was  quoted  : — 

"  The  sons,  when  mere  children,  are  married  to  mature 
females,  and  the  father-in-law  of  the  bride  assumes  the  perform- 
ance of  the  procreative  function,  thus  assuring  for  himself  and 
his  son  a  descendant  to  take  them  out  of  '  Put.'  When  the 
putative  father  comes  of  age,  and,  in  their  turn,  his  wife's 
male  o:ffspring  are  married,  he  performs  for  them  the  same  office 
which  his  father  did  for  him." 

Having  been  asked  for  further  details  on  this  subject,  I 
now  place  on  record  a  note,  which  has  been  prepared  for  me 
by  one  of  the  Tahsildars  (revenue  officer)  of  the  Salem 
district. 

The  father  must  settle  a  bride  for  his  son,  and  the  son 
has  no  choice  except  to  submit  to  his  father's  decision.  If 
the  bride  comes  of  a  stranger's  family,  oftener  than  not,  a 
bride  of  younger  age  is  selected.  But,  in  the  case  of  brides 
related,  as  mother's,  brother's  daughters  and  father's  sister's 
daughters,  who  are  called,  by  reason  of  this  close  relationship 
urimai  gfirls,  a  boy  of  10  years  may  be  wedded  to  a  girl  of 
20,  and,  until  the  boy  husband  reaches  maturity,  the  grown- 
up wife  has  the  privilege  of  cohabiting  with  others,  and 
begetting  children,  who  have  a  right  to  look  to  their  putative 
father's  family  for  support,  and,  in  the  matter  of  succession, 
take  an  equal  place  with  the  legitimate  sonfr  subsequently 
born  to  the  husband.  From  information  received  it  appears 
that  the  custom  of  linking  a  boy  in  marriage  to  a  mature 
female,  though  still  existing,  has,  with  the  advance  of  the 
times,  undergone  a  slight,  yet  decent  change.  The  father- 
in-law  of  the  bride  has  relieved  himself  of  the  awkward 
predicament  into  which  the  mamul  (custom)  drove  him, 
and  now  leaves  the  performance  of  the  procreative  function 
to  others  accepted  by  the  bride.  Infant  marriage  and  poly- 
gamy are  freely  resorted  to  by  the  Malaidlis,  who,  however, 
do  not  observe  the  custom  of  polyandry.  In  all  the  sects  of 
the  Malaidlis,  except  the  Ohakkaravorthy  kolam,  widows  are 
permitted  to  marry  again,  either  with  their  husband's  brother, 
or  others. 
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As  bearing  on  this  subject,  I  may  with  advantage  re- 
produce the  evidence  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  Shortt,  who  writes  as 
follows:*  "Among  the  'Velldla  caste,  in  the  Ooimbatore 
district,  it  was  the  common  practice^  I  believe,  for  the  father 
of  a  family  to  live  in  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  own 
daughter-in-law  during  the  period  that  his  son,  the  youthful 
husband,  was  in  non-age,  the  offspring  of  such  intercourse 
being  affiliated  on  the  latter.  On  his  arriving  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  hia  wife  and  her  children  were  transferred  to  him. 

"In  the  Tinnevelly  district,  a  similar  practice  exists 
among  the  Reddis.  A  young  woman  of  16  or  20  years  of 
age  is  frequently  married  to  a  boy  of  5  or  6  years,  or  even 
of  a  tenderer  age.  After  marriage  she,  the  wife,  lives  with 
some  other  man,  a  near  relative  on  the  maternal  side,  fre- 
quently an  uncle,  and  sometimes  with  her  boy  husband's 
own  father.  The  progeny  so  begotten  are  affiliated  on  the 
boy  husband.  When  the  boy  comes  of  age,  he  finds  his  wife 
an  old  woman,  and  perhaps  past  child  bearing.  So  he  in 
his  turn  contracts  a  liaison  with  some  other  boy's  wife,  and 
procreates  children  for  him." 

In  the  Madura  district  a  curious  marriage  custom  is  said 
to  prevail  among  the  western  Kunnavans  on  the  Palni  hills. 
"  When  an  estate  is  likely  to  descend  to  a  female  in  default  of 
male  issue,  she  is  forbidden  to  marry  an  adult,  but  goes 
through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  some  young  male 
child,  or,  in  some  cases,  with  a  portion  of  her  father's  dwelling 
house,  on  the  understanding  that  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
amuse  herself  with  any  man  of  her  caste  to  whom  she  may 
take  a  fancy,  and  her  issue  so  begotten  inherits  the  property, 
which  is  thus  retained  in  the  woman's  family.  Numerous 
disputes  originate  in  this  original  custom.  And  Madura 
Collectors  have  sometimes  been  puzzled  not  a  little  by  evidence 
adduced  to  show  that  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  was  the 
son  or  daughter  of  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve. '^t 

*  *  Account  of  the  Tribes  of  the  Neilgherries.' — Madras,  1868. 
t  *  Madura  District  Manual.' 
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KATHIRA  OE  KATHIRAVANDU, 
SCISSORS  PEOPLE. 


For  the  following  note  on  one  of  the  criminal  classes,  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Mullaly,  Assistant  Inspeotor-Greneral 
of  Police. 

This  is  purely  a  Nellore  name  for  this  class  of  professional 
thieves  (pick -pockets).  The  appellation  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  them  from  the  fact  that  they  frequent  fares  and 
festivals,  and  busy  railway  platforms,  offering  kuives  and 
scissors  for  sale.  And,  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself, 
these  are  used  to  cut  string  of  beads,  rip  open  bags,  etc. 
Several  of  these  light-fingered  gentry  have  been  found  with 
small  scissors  in  their  mouths.  Most  of  them  wear  shoes  of  a 
peculiar  shape,  and  these  form  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the 
scissors.  Bits  of  broken  glass  are  frequently  found  in  their 
mouths. 

In  different  districts  they  are  known  by  different  appella- 
tions, such  as  Gudu  Ddsaris,  and  Donga  Ddsaris  in  North 
Arcot  and  parts  of  Cuddapah ;  Golla  Woddars,  Donga 
Woddars,  and  Mu.heri  Kalas  in  Cuddapah,  Bellary,  and 
Kurnool ;  Pachupus  in  Krishna  and  G6ddvari ;  Alagiris,  Ena 
or  Thogamalai  Koravas  in  the  Southern  districts. 

Individuals  belonging  to  this  class  of  thief  have  been 
traced,  since  the  opening  of  the  East  Coast  Railway,  as  far  as 
Midnapore. 

An  important  way  of  identifying  them  is  the  fact  that 
every  one  of  them,  male  and  female,  is  branded  at  the  comers 
of  the  eyebrows  and  between  the  eyes  in  childhood,  as  a 
safeguard  against  convulsions. 


PL.     V. 
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80RCERY  m  COIMBATORE. 


At  the  Sessions  Court,  February,  1900,  five  persons  were 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  young  woman  named  Marayee. 
The  theory  put  forward  by  the  prosecution  was  that  two  of 
the  accused  practised  sorcery,  and  were  under  th^^  delusion 
that,  if  they  could  obtain  possession  of  a  foetus  from  the 
uterus  of  a  woman,  who  was  carrying  her  first  child,  they 
would  be  able  to  work  some  wonderful  spells  with  its  aid. 
"With  this  object  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  three 
other  accused  to  murder  a  joung  married  woman,  aged 
about  17,  who  was  seven  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and 
brutally  murdered  her,  cutting  open  the  uterus,  and  removing 
the  foetus  contained  therein,  and  stealing  some  of  her  jewels. 
The  five  accused  persons  (three  men  and  two  women)  were 
all  of  different  castes.  Two  of  the  men  had  been  jointly 
practising  sorcery  and  '  devil  driving  *  for  some  years  past. 
And  it  was  proved  that,  about  two  years  ago,  they  performed 
an  incantation  near  a  river  with  some  raw  beef,  doing  puja 
(ceremonial  rite)  near  the  water's- edge  in  a  state  of  nature. 
They  had  also  been  overheard  talking  about  going  to  a  certain 
man's  house  to  cast  out  devils.  And  evidence  was  produced 
to  prove  that  two  of  the  accused  decamped  after  the  murder, 
with  a  suspicious  bundle,  a  few  days  before  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  to  Trichengode,  where  there  is  a  celebrated  temple. 
This  iDundle,  it  was  suggested,  contained  the  uterus,  and 
was  taken  to  Trichengode  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
some  charms.  When  the  quarters  in  which  two  of  the 
accused  lived  were  searched,  three  palm-leaf  books  were 
found,  containing  mantrams  (magical  formulge)  regarding  the 
jnli  sunii/am,  a  process  of  incantation,  by  means  of  which 
sorcerers  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  kill  people.  "  There 
Ccin  be  little  doubt  |jrimcl  /ac^e,"  the  record  states,  "  that  the 
first  and  fourth  accused  were  taken  into  the  conspiracy,  in  order 
to  decoy  the  deceased.  The  inducement  offered  to  them  was 
most  probably  immense  wealth  by  the  working  of  charms  by 
the  second  and  third  accused  with  the  aid  of  the  foetus  obtained 
from  the  womb  of  the  deceased.'"  The  medical  evidence 
showed  that  the  dead  woman  was  pregnant,  and  that,  after 
her  throat  had  been  cut,  the  uterus  was  taken  out. 
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NAYADIS  OF  MALABAE. 


[In  the  'Manual  of  Malabar'  the  Nayadis  are  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows :  "  Of  the  Nayadis,  or  lowest  caste 
among  the  Hindus — the  dog-eaters  — nothing  definite  is 
known.  They  are  most  persistent  in  their  clamour  for 
charity,  and  will  follow  at  a  respectful  distance,  for  miles 
together,  any  person  walking,  driving,  or  boating.  If  any- 
thing is  given  to  them,  it  must  be  laid  down,  and,  after  the 
person  offering  it  has  proceeded  a  sufficient  distance,  the 
recipient  comes  timidly  forward  and  removes  it."  In  ampli- 
fication of  this  bald  summary,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
publishing  the  following  note  by  Mr.  S.  Appadorai  Iyer. 
For  one  of  the  photographs  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Fawcett, 
who  writes  to  me  concerning  one  of  the  young  men  in  the 
group  (PI.  IV)  that  the  ring  hanging  round  his  neck  betokens 
that  he  is  still  any  girl's  fancy.  But  he  was  soon  to  part 
with  it.  A  present  of  a  rupee  sufficed  to  enable  him  bo  find 
a  bride  in  two  days,  and  fix  up  a  marriage.] 

While  travelling  by  rail  or  on  the  public  roads  in  Mala- 
bar, one  may  observe  a  few  ragged  and  dirty  cloths  spread 
near  the  road,  with  one  or  two  copper  coins  on  them  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  hear  a  chorus  of  stentorian  voices  at  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  yards,  emanating  from  a  few  miserable  speci- 
mens of  humanity,  standing  ghost-like  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  jaded  looks.  The  coins  represent  the  alms  given  by 
the  charitably  disposed  traveller,  and  the  persons  are  the 
Nayadis.* 

The  name  Nayadi  is  equivalent  to  Nayattukar,  t.e.^ 
hunter.  The  Nayadis  are,  in  fact,  professional  hunters,  and 
are  excellent  shots.  The  Nayars,  and  other  higher  classes, 
used  formerly  to  take  them  to  the  forests  for  hunting  and 
shooting.  But,  since  the  Arms  Act  came  into  force,  the 
Nayadis  find  their  occupation  gone.  They  are  also  good 
archers,  and  used  to  kill  deer,  pigs,  hares,  &c.,  and  eat  them. 
These  animals  are  now  difficult  to  get,  as  the  forests  are 
reserved  by  Grovernment,  and  private  forests  are  denuded  of 


*  I  am  told  that,  near  Kollatlar,  there  is  a  stone  called  the  Nayadi 
parai,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  man  who  was  turned  into  stone  for  not 
giving  alms  to  a  Nayadi.— E.T 
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their  trees  for  use  as  fuel  and  for  house-building  by  a  grow- 
ing population,  and  for  consumption  on  the  railway. 

The  approach  of  a  Nayadi  within  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  feet  is  said  to  contaminate  a  Brahman,  who  has  to 
bathe  and  put  on  a  new  sacred  thread,  to  clean  himself  of 
pollution.  There  is  a  list,  laid  down  by  Sankaracharya,  of 
persons  whose  approach  within  a  prescribed  distance  is  said 
to  pollute  both  Brahmans  and  Sudras.  If  a  Nayar  touches  a 
Brahman,  the  latter  should  bathe.  If  a  Thandan,  Tiyan, 
carpenter,  blacksmith,  goldsmith,  Cheruman,  Paraiyan  or 
Nayadi  approaches  a  Brahman  or  Nayar  within  the  prohi- 
bited distance,  they  have  to  bathe,  to  cleanse  themselves  from 
the  pollution.  There  is,  moreover,  a  scale  of  pollution  laid 
down  as  between,  e.^.,  a  carpenter  and  Thandan,  and  the 
other  castes  mentioned.  It  would  bo  tedious  to  enumerate 
here  the  names  of  all  the  different  castes,  which  have  to 
observe  the  rules  of  pollution  laid  down  for  them.  Suffice  it 
that  the  Nayadis  hold  the  lowest  position  in  the  social  scale, 
and  consequently  labour  under  the  greatest  disadvantage. 

I  asked  some  of  my  Malay ali  friends  and  Nambutiris  to 
give  me  information  concerning  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Nayadis.  Not  a  scrap  of  information  could  they  give 
me.     I,  therefore,  resolved  to  go  to  the  fountain  source. 

The  Nayadi  lives  mostly  in  isolated  huts  on  the  tops  of 
hills,  and  generally  selects  a  shola,  or  valley,  where  there  is 
a  pond  or  small  stream.  I  went  to  one  of  these  places,  and 
sent  for  two  or  three  Nayadis.  They  emerged  from  their 
hut,  but,  seeing  me  in  my  coat,  at  once  took  to  their  heels, 
for  they  are  very  timid  and  always  afraid  of  being  beaten. 
For  they  are  often  beaten  by  agricultural  people,  who  impose 
on  them  duties —ploughing,  weeding,  etc. — in  the  fields,  to 
which  they  are  unaccustomed.  I  approached  another  hut, 
and  asked  a  cultivator  to  bring  me  a  Nayadi,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  tell  him  that  a  person  has  come,  who  is  under 
a  vow  to  give  alms  to  the  Nayadis.  This  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  the  Nayadi_,  v/ho  was  blind,  came  very  eagerly. 

The  male  members  of  the  community  are  called  Nayadis, 
and  the  females  Nayadichis.  The  boys  are  called  Molayans, 
and  the  young  girls  Manichis.  Succession  is  in  the  male 
line  (Makkathayam) . 

A  thatched  shed  with  palm-leaf  walls,  a  few  earthen  pots 
and  a  chopper,  constitute  the  Nayadi^s  property.  He  occa- 
sionally gathers  honey  and  bees-wax,  and  collects  the  gum 
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(matti  pasai)  from  the  mattipal  tree,*  which  he  sells  to  the 
public  or  to  the  toddj-shop  keeper.  For  a  nali  t  of  honey 
the  shop-keeper  gives  in  exchange  six  nahs  of  toddy.  For 
ten  rupees  weight  of  wax  the  Nayadi  receives  three-quarters 
of  a  bottle  of  toddy.  By  selling  the  gum,  the  Nayadi  obtains 
a  few  copper  coins,  with  which  he  purchases  salt,  chillies,  dried 
fish,  tobacco,  and  toddy.  He  makes  a  rough  rope  by  collect- 
ing malana  plants,  and  the  bark  of  the  kayyul  J  tree.  The 
bark  is  soaked  in  water,  sun-dried,  and  the  fibre  manufactured 
into  rope.  He  also  makes  slings  of  fibres,  wherewith  he 
knocks  over  birds.  According  to  custom,  the  Nayadi  has  to 
offer  four  ropes,  each  eight  yards  long,  to  every  Nambutiri 
illam,  and  two  ropes  to  every  Nayar  house  near  his  village  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Vishu  and  Onam  festivals.  In  return  he 
receives  a  stated  measure  of  paddy  (rice).  The  ropes  are 
used  for  tethering  cattle,  and  for  drawing  water  from  the 
well.  By  a  wise  dispensation  of  the  ancient  local  chieftains,  to 
each  Nayadi  is  assigned  a  desom  (parish),  or  part  of  a 
desom,  within  which  he  enjoys  certain  privileges.  And 
another  Nayadi  has  no  business  to  poach  on  his  preserves. 
The  privileges  are  these.  On  birthdays,  anniversaries,  and 
festive  occasions,  the  Nayadi  receives  his  share  of  curry  and 
rice  tied  up  in  an  old  cloth.  When  a  person  is  sick,  a  black 
country-made  kambli  (blanket),  with  gingelly,  mustard, 
tm-meric,  and  cocoanut  tied  up  in  the  four  corners,  is  passed 
three  times  over  the  patient,  and  presented  to  the  Nayadi, 
together  with  a  cad  j  an  umbrella,  a  stick,  and  a  cucumber. 
This  is  called  kala-dhanam,  or  offering  to  Yama,  the  god  of 
death,  whose  attack  has  to  be  warded  off  by  propitiatory 
offerings.  The  Nayadi  accept  the  gifts,  and  prays  for  the 
long  life  and  prosperity  of  the  giver.  Placing  them  before 
his  own  family  god,  he  prays  that  the  life  of  the  sick  person 
may  be  spared,  and  that  the  disease  may  not  be  transferred 
to  him. 

Like  the  Oherumans,  the  Nayadis  drink ;  but  they  cannot 
afford  to  buy  so  much  toddy  as  the  former,  for  the  Cheruman 
works  regularly  for  daily  wages.  The  Nayadi  gets  up  at  three 
in  the  morning,  and  prepares  canji  or  gruel,  of  wbich,  accom- 
panied  sometimes   by   fish    or   meat,   the   family   partakes. 

*  The  resin,  with  a  strong  balsamic  odour,  which  the  bark  of  Ailanihut 
Malaharicu  yields.  When  placed  in  the  fire,  it  emits  a  sweet  smell ;  and  it  is 
used  as  temple  incense,  and,  by  Malayalis,  to  fumigate  the  bed-chamber. 

f  On?  Madras  bottle  =2|  nalis,  a  local  measure. 

X  Kayydl  -  several  species  of  Bauhinia  ?  Malanar  I  am,  in  the  abBenoe 
of  the  plant,  unable  to  identify. — E.T. 


Nature  provides  tlicm  with  light.  A  few  twigs  are  collected 
in  the  jungle,  and  burnt  at  night.  The  Nayadis  are  flesh- 
eaters,  and  will  eat  pigs,  deer,  hares,  and  monkeys.  Dog^s 
meat  and  beef  they  do  not  eat.  Monkeys,*  which  are  very 
troublesome  in  gardens,  are  shot  down  by  the  higher  classes, 
and  given  to  the  Nayadis  to  eat.  The  Nay  ad  i  whom  I  met 
told  me  that  he  now  rarely  gets  the  flesh  of  monkeys,  as 
they  are  eaten  by  the  higher  classes  of  Sudras. 

Fire  is  obtained  by  friction  with  two  twigs  of  the  kayyul 
tree,  in  one  of  which  a  hole  is  scooped  out.     (PI.  VI.; 

The  Nayadis,  unlike  the  Oherumans  and  other  low  classes, 
speak  excellent  Malay alam.  Some  of  the  names  of  Nayadis 
and  Nayadichis  are  thoso  of  Nambutiri  males  and  females. 
The  Dames  include  the  following  :— 

Males. 

Sankaran  . .  "l 

Raman  . .   I  Nambutiri  names. 

Ntlandan  . .  J 

Chathan  . .  "^ 

Tbeyyan  . .  |       Names  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 

Ponnan  . .  V those  of  many  tjudras. 

Kali     ..  ..   I 

Kandu  . .  J 

Females. 

Nangeli  . .     Nambutiri  name. 

Kali 

Chakki. 

Nili. 

When  a  child  is  born  in  a  Nayadi  family,  pollution  is 
observed  for  ten  days.  The  Nayadichi  then  bathes,  and  the 
enangan  (relations  by  marriage)  bring  cow-dung  water  in  a 
pot,  and  smear  the  floor  of  the  room  with  it.  Pollution  then 
ceases.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  after  birth,  the  ceremony 
of  naming  the  child  takes  place.  The  grandfather  or  father 
takes  the  infant  in  his  lap,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  rela- 
tions, the  name  is  pronounced  three  times  The  name  given 
to  the  first-  born  son  is  that  of  the  paternal  grandfather,  and 
to  the  first-born  daughter  that  of  the  maternal  grandmother. 
When  a  child  is  one  year  old,  the  uncles  and  other  relations 
on  the  mother's  side  are  invited  to  a  birthday  party.     In  the 

*  Semnopitheous  hypolenous — the  Malabar  T. augur, — E.T. 
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fifth  year  the  ear-boring  ceremony  takes  place.  Tlie  opera- 
tion has  to  be  done  by  the  uncle  of  the  child.  A  piece  of 
brass  wire  takes  the  place  of  ear-rings.  Girls  wear  a  plug 
of  wood  (todai)  in  the  lobes.  They  do  not,  like  Cherumis, 
wear  bracelets,  but  have  many  rows  of  beads  round  their 
necks,  and  hanging  over  their  bosoms.  Rings  are  not 
worn.  Nayadichis  do  not,  as  a  rule,  wear  ear-ornaments  after 
they  have  given  birth  to  a  child.  They  say  that,  after  child- 
birth, a  woman  loses  her  youth  and  beauty,  and,  with  the 
care  of  a  child  to  bring  up,  her  days  of  merriment  are  at  an 
end.  As  a  sign  of  mourning,  Nayadichis  wear  no  ornaments 
for  a  year  after  the  death  of  a  husband. 

The  marriage  customs  throw  so  much  light  on  their  ways 
of  thinking  that  it  is  worth  while  to  place  them  on  record, 
as  detailed  to  me  by  an  intelligent  Nayadi. 

The  Nayadis  are  monogamists.  Grirls  are  given  in 
marriage  both  before  and  after  they  have  reached  puberty. 
The  Nayadi,  as  a  rule,  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his 
nephew  (sister's  son),  or  to  his  cousin's  son  (mother's  sister's 
dau.ghters's  son).  Fathers  of  Nayadi  girls  do  not  go  out  in 
search  of  husbands  for  them,  but  the  parents  of  the  Nayadi 
youths  come  to  the  girl's  father.  If  any  member  of  the 
bride's  family  has  died,  no  marriage  is  celebrated  for  a  year. 
Otherwise  the  father  of  the  future  bride  receives  the  parents, 
and  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  would-be  bridegroom.  And, 
if  he  approves  of  the  match,  he  consents  to  the  marriage,  and 
receives  a  sum  of  not  less  than  one  fanam  (four  annas,  six 
pies),  according  to  the  status  of  the  contracting  parties,  from 
the  young  man's  father,  and  sends  them  away  after  an 
auspicious  day  for  the  wedding  has  been  settled.  The  chief 
elements  which  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  girl's  father 
in  the  selection  of  a  husband  are  the  conduct  and  worth  of 
the  bridegroom's  family.  If  he  thinks  that  his  daughter  will 
have  no  peace  in  the  proposed  husband's  house,  even  though 
he  is  his  own  nephew,  he  at  once  rejects  the  offer.  Personal 
beauty  forms  a  very  unimportant  factor  in  the  selection  of 
the  bridegroom.  Hence  conjugal  fidelity  is  very  common 
among  them.  On  the  appointed  day  the  bridegroom  comes  to 
the  home  of  the  bride,  accompanied  by  his  parents  and  rela- 
tives. A  small  feast,  on  a  modest  scale,  is  held,  in  which  all 
the  relatives  of  both  bride  and  bridegroom  take  part.  The 
whole  day  is  spent  at  the  bride's  house,  and  the  contracting 
couple  are  each  presented  with  a  mat,  whereon  union  takes 
place,     On  the  following  day  the  party  breaks  up,  and  the 
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relations  return  to  their  homes.  If,  owing  to  the  misdeeds  of 
her  husband,  the  wife  finds  her  residence  in  his  house  intoler- 
able, she  is  taken  back  to  her  father's  house.  The  full 
dowry  in  money  is  returned  to  the  husband,  and  divorce  is 
considered  to  have  taken  place.  If  the  husband  wishes  for  a 
divorce  owing  to  moral  offences  on  his  wife's  part,  she  is 
taken  to  her  father's  house,  who  returns  half  the  amount  of 
the  dowry.  If  there  are  children  by  the  marriage,  the  elder 
children,  remain  with  the  father,  and  the  babies  are  taken 
by  the  mother,  who  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  divorced  woman's  sons  and 
daughters,  the  mother  attends  the  festivities  if  she  receives 
a  cordial  invitation  from  her  children.  But  she  does  not 
Icok  her  former  husband  full  in  the  face,  and  returns  to  her 
home  the  same  evening.  When  the  children  wish  to  see 
their  mother,  they  are  generally  sent  to  her,  and  may  remain 
with  her  for  a  few  days.  Widows  do  not  shave  their  heads, 
and  are  permitted  to  marry  again. 

The  Nayadis  burn  their  dead  close  to  the  dwelling  hut. 
The  bones  are  collected  on  the  seventh  day,  and  preserved 
in  a  pot,  which  is  kept  close  to  the  hut.  Pollution  is  observed 
for  ten  days,  during  which  enangan  (relations  by  marriage) 
cook  for  the  mourners.  On  the  tenth  day  all  the  sons  of  the 
deceased  go,  together  with  their  relatives,  to  the  nearest 
stream,  and  bury  the  bones  on  the  bank.  The  sons  bathe, 
and  perform  beli.  This  ceremony  is  performed  in  order 
that  the  soul  of  the  departed  may  enter  heaven,  and  that 
ghosts  may  not  trouble  them.  After  the  bath,  a  sand  heap, 
representing  the  deceased,  is  constructed,  and  on  it  are  placed 
a  piece  of  plantain  (Musa)  leaf,  some  unboiled  rice,  and 
karuka  grass  (Cynodon).  Over  these  water  is  poured  twelve 
times,  and  the  sons  reverently  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  heap.  They  then  return  home,  and  cow-dung  mixed  with 
water  is  sprinkled  over  them  by  the  enangan,  and  poured 
over  the  floor  of  the  hut.  In  this  manner  they  are  purified. 
One  of  the  sons  performs  the  deeksha  ceremony  (allowing 
the  hair  to  grow)  for  a  year.  During  this  time  he  cannot 
take  meals  prepared  by  any  one  except  himself  or  his  children, 
and  has  to  perform  beli  every  day.  He,  moreover,  abstains 
from  eating  fish  or  flesh.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  is  observed,  and  the  deeksha  comes 
to  an  end. 

The  Nayadi  has  to  keep  so  far  away  from  other  people 
that  he  has  no  opportunity  of  knowing  anything  about  the 
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Hindu  gods  or  the  Purdnas.  He  believes  that  his  god  is 
a  maladevam— mountain  god.  He  is  also  an  ancestor  wor- 
shipper, aud  keeps  representations  of  the  departed  near  the 
hut.  To  these  images  offerings  of  rice,  toddy  and  arrack 
are  made  on  the  following  occasions : — 

Karkataka  sankranthi  (in  July). 

Vrichiga  sankranthi  (in  November). 

Onam  festival — the  national  feast  in  Malabar  on  the 

new  moon  of  September,  when  Parasu  Bama  is  said 

to  re-visit  Kerala. 
Vishu  festival — the  Malabar  Hindu  New  Year's  day. 

I  visited  one  of  the  spots,  where  the  Nayadis  keep  these 
memorial  monuments  to  deceased  ancestors.  Beneath  a 
mango  tree  in  a  paramba  (garden)  I  counted  44  stones  set  up 
in  a  circle  around  the  tree  (PL  VII).  One  of  these  stones  was 
a  belikal,  (beli  stone)  such  as  is  placed  round  the  inner  shrines 
of  temples.  The  remainder  resembled  survey-stones,  but  were 
smaller  in  size.  I  asked  a  Nayadi  what  the  stones  indicated. 
He  stated  that  they  represent  44  grown-up  Nayadis,  who 
have  left  this  world.  The  stone  is  set  up  immediately  after 
the  cremation  of  the  body.  On  the  ceremonial  occasions 
mentioned  above,  solemn  prayers  are  offered  that  the  souls  of 
the  departed  may  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  wild 
beasts  and  snake.  I  enquired  of  a  Nayadi  how  he  can  expect 
assistance  when  a  tiger  comes  in  his  way.  The  reply  was 
that  he  would  invoke  the  aid  of  his  ancestors,  and  that 
immediately  the  mouth  of  the  beast  would  be  sealed,  and  the 
animal  rendered  harmless. 

The  purport  and  object  of  their  prayers  are  that  all  the 
superior  castes,  who  give  them  alms,  may  enjoy  long  life  and 
prosperity  ;  that  they  themselves,  and  their  families  may 
have  as  great  peace  and  as  much  food  in  the  future  as  they 
had  yesterday  ;  and  that  tigers,  snakes  and  other  beasts  may 
not  hurt  them.  When  asked  why  the  Nayadis  are  not 
thieves,  one  man  replied  that  they  are  not  so  much  afraid  of 
tigers  as  of  man,  and  that  they  would  rather  die  of  hunger 
than  steal. 

The  Nayadis  who  iiv^e  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Kavalapara  Nair  near  Shoranur  wear  the  kudumi  (front 
look  of  hair),  as  there  are  no  Moplahs  to  molest  them.  The 
Kavalapara  Nair  was  at  one  time  an  important  chief  exer- 
cising sovereign  rights,  and  directed  all  Nambutiri  jenmis 
who  held  land  within  his  jurisdiction  (about  6  miles  square) 


to  bind  themselves  not  to  let  the  land  to  Moplahs,  and  to  this 
day  there  is  not  a  single  Moplah  hut  within  this  area,. 
Nayadis  of  other  parts  are  not  allowed  by  the  Moplahs  to 
wear  the  kudumi ;  and^  if  they  do  so,  they  are  taken  for 
Pariahs  and  professional  sorcerers,  and  beaten. 

There  are,  I  understand,  no  Nayadis  in  North  Malabar, 
but  they  are  found  all  over  the  South  Malabar  taluks,  and 
in  the  Cochin  territory. 

To  sum  up.  The  Nayadis  are  a  timid,  truthful  and 
religious  people.  They  have,  in  the  present  conditions  of 
the  country,  to  lead  a  very  precarious  life,  and  consequently 
are  deserving  of  all  sympathy  and  help  from  those  who  are 
placed  above  them.  The  Malabar  laws  have  compelled  them 
to  lead  a  very  degraded  life,  and  the  equality  and  fraternity 
of  Isldm  offer  a  ready  and  welcome  escape  from  their  present 
position.  I  have  seen  several  Nayadi  converts  to  Isldm  in 
Calicut,  but  Isldmism  has  not  touched  them  in  their  isolated 
country  homes.  Social  reformers  will  do  well  to  improve  the 
condition  of  these  miserable  people. 

S.  APPADORAI  IYER. 


The  foregoing  account  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  Nayadis 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shoranur,  and  may  be 
amplified  by  notes  taken  at  the  end  of  a  recent  tour  of 
inspection  of  Fish  and  Man  in  Malabar,  when  the  opportunity 
offered  itself  to  commence  the  study  of  Nayadi's  physical 
measurements.  But  I  was  only  able,  from  pressui'C  of  time, 
to  personally  examine  six  men  and  six  women — a  number 
which^  like  the  subjects  themselves,  is  confessedly  meagre. 
Further  research  will  probably  bring  to  light  a  slightly 
greater  stature,  and,  I  trust,  a  better  physique.  The  subjects 
for  measurement  and  examination,  though  living  only  about 
three  miles  from  the  bungalow,  which  served  as  an  impromptu 
laboratory,  had,  by  reason  of  the  pollution  which  they 
traditionally  carry  with  them,  to  avoid  walking  over  the 
long  bridge  which  spans  the  Bhasota  Pazha,  and  follow  a 
circuitous  route  of  many  miles.  Eventually  they  had  to 
climb  or  be  ignominiousiy  hoisted  over  the  back  jWall  of  the 
bungalow.  Ignorant  of  the  orthodox  manner  of  using  a 
chair,  the  first  victim  of  the  craniometer,  who  had  to  sit 
while  his  head  was  under  examination,  assumed  the  undig- 
nified position  with  which  Eton  boys  who  have  been  swished 
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are  familiar.  Measurements  concluded  and  photographs 
recorded,  men,  women,  and  children  sat  down  on  the  grass 
to  an  ample  feast — the  bribe  which  induced  them  to  visit  me. 
And,  before  departing  homeward,  copious  blessings  were 
invoked  on  me  in  solo,  to  a  chorus  composed  of  the  repetition 
of  a  single  shrill  note,  not  unlike  that  of  the  first  note  of 
the  jackal  cry.  To  quote  the  newspaper  account  of  my 
doingSj  which  refers  to  the  '  monograms '  issued  by  me  on 
matters  ethnological : — "  In  the  evening  the  kind  gentleman 
gave  them  a  sumptuous  treat  in  canji  and  curry,  and  gave 
them  also  copper  coins,  toddy  and  arrack.  The  poor  people 
left  the  place  immensely  pleased,  and  they  were  safely 
escorted  to  the  British  side  of  the  river  from  the  Cochin 
territory.'  An  attempt  to  measure  the  Nayadis  living  on 
the  Cochin  side  of  the  river  failed,  as  they  were  frightened 
away,  on  their  arrival  near  the  bungalow,  by  the  Moplahs. 


Nayadi  Men. 

Averages, 

CM. 

CM. 

Height 

.,       156 

Cephalic  length    . . 

17-9 

Span  of  arms 

..    159-2 

„        breadth. 

13-4 

Chest 

..     71-3 

„        index      . . 

74-8 

Shoulders     . . 

.,     34-9 

Bigoniac     . . 

12-3 

Middle  finger  to 

Bizygomatic 

9-5 

patella 

..     10-7 

Max.  zygomatic 

Hips 

..     23-4 

index 

76-9 

Foot,  length 

..     22 

Nasal  height 

4-2 

,,      breadth 

8-2 

„      breadth 

3-6 

„      index 

85-8 

The  names  of  the  men  examined  were  lyappan,  Kunjan, 
Kunjan  Molayan_,  Nilandan,  Shankaran,  and  Narayanan. 
The  average  height  of  the  women,  who  were  better  nourished 
than  the  men,  was  141 '9  cm. 

The  typical  man  had  slight  moustache,  beard  and  whis- 
kers, and  wore  the  kudumi.  The  cheek-bones  were  promi- 
nent from  malnutrition.  The  arm-pits  were  unshaved.  In 
the  lobes  of  the  ears  were  a  number  of  brass  ornaments  • 
sometimes  as  many  as  thirteen  in  one  lobe.  One  man  had  a 
string  tied  round  the  upper  arm,  to  cure  fever,  from  which 
he  was  shivering.  Another  had  a  series  of  copper,  iron,  and 
brass  rings  on  a  string  round  the  loins,  to  protect  him  from 
the  danger  of  nocturnal  thunder-storms.     The   women  wore 
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a  dirtj  cloth  covering  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  an  equally 
unclean  loin-cloth.  The  lobes  of  the  ears  were  dilated,  but 
devoid  of  ornaments,  and  one  woman  had  a  ping  of  wood  in 
the  bored  right  nostril.  Eound  the  neck  were  ample  strings 
of  beads,  with  sections  of  shells  pendent ;  an  amulet  for 
containing  charms  ;  and  a  series  of  brass  implements  for 
picking  the  teeth  and  cleaning  the  ears. 

In  addition  to  the  occupations  of  collecting  matti  pasai 
and  making  ropes  from  fibre,  the  Nayadis  make  very  rough 
mats  from  a  species  of  Cyperus  (chengkole  pillu),  and  do  field 
work  in  rice  fields  and  plantain*  gardens.  They  work  for  the 
land-owner^  on  whose  estate  they  live.  If  he  happens  to 
have  no  employment  for  them,  they  are  at  liberty,  with  the 
permission  of  their  master,  to  work  for  others.  They  are 
willing  to  work  and  improve  their  condition ;  but  are  pre- 
vented from  working  for  Nayars  or  Nambutiris,  as  they  are 
the  most  polluting  class  from  the  Malabar  stand-point. 

Their  dietary  includes  the  following  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  animals  :  rats  and  bandicoots,  mungooses_,  monkeys, 
pigs,  goats,  deer,  young  paraquets^  the  koel,  doves,  quails^ 
fowls,  paddy-birds,  hares,  tortoises,  varanus,  crocodiles, 
blood-suckers,  fish  and  shell-fish.  They  abstain  from  eating 
the  flesh  of  dogs,  cats,  land-crabs,  shell-fish  and  beef. 
Among  vegetables  the  tubers  of  Dioscorea  (yams)  and  Colo- 
casia  are  included.  They  produce  fire  by  friction,  like  the 
Todas,  with  two  sticks  (of  Litscea  sebifera),  in  the  shorter 
of  which  a  cavity  is  scooped  out.  They  do  not,  like  the 
Todas,  put  powdered  charcoal  in  the  cavity,  but  ignite  the 
cloth  rag  by  means  of  the  red-hot  wood  dust  produced  by 
the  friction. 

A  Nayadi,  if  possible,  marries  his  maternal  uncle's 
daughter  or  his  father's  sister's  daughter.  But,  if  neither 
of  these  is  available,  he  is  mated  with  a  girl  who  is  not 
related  to  him.  The  dowry  is  said  never  to  exceed  five 
fanams  (a  rupee),  and  it  may  be  even  less.  On  the  wedding 
day  a  string  of  beads,  of  European  manufacture,  is  tied, 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  tali,  ronnd  the  neck  of  the  bride 
by  the  bridegroom's  sister.  Pollution  is  observed  for  three 
days  at  the  first  and  subsequent  menstrual  periods.     When 


*  I  take  exception  to  the  comparison  by  a  recent  autlior  of  tlie  British 
limpire  to  the  banana  {Musa)  throwing  out  aerial  roots.  The  banyan 
{Ficus  hencjalensis)  must  have  been  meant. 
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a  girl  reaches  puberty,  a  Nayadichi  leads  her  to  a  tank,  in 
which  she  bathes  after  a  pandi,  composed  of  several  pieces 
of  plantain  leaf  plaited  together,  has  been  carried  three  or 
four  times  round  her. 

Burial  is  said  to  be  the  rule,  and  burning  the  exception. 
In  a  supplementary  note  Mr.  Appadorai  Iyer  writes  as 
follows  :  ^'  I  asked  the  Nayadis  about  their  burning  the 
dead.  They  say  that  their  caste  custom  requires  that  old 
people  should  be  burned  ;  but,  for  want  of  firewood,  they 
now  bury  their  dead.  They  invariably  bury  the  young. 
A  few  months  ago,  a  Nayadi,  an  old  man  aged  seventy, 
died,  and  was  buried.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
very  good  shot.  A  few  days  ago  his  bones  were  collected. 
His  son  obtained  a  handful  of  gunpowder  from  a  gun  license 
holder,  and  set  fire  to  it  near  the  grave,  with  a  view  to 
satisfying  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  A  treat  of  toddy  was 
given  to  the  neighbouring  Nayadis,  the  body  exhumed,  and 
the  bones,  after  suspension  in  a  pot  beneath  a  mango  tree, 
carried  to  the  river." 

"  When  a  man  lies  at  the  point  of  death,  it  is  usual  to 
distribute  rice  kanji  to  these  people,  who,  after  eating  their 
fill,  become  seized  with  the  power  of  predicting  the  fate  in 
store  for  the  sick  man.  According  as  the  taste  of  the  kanji 
turns  to  that  of  a  corpse,  or  remains  unaltered,  the  death  or 
recovery  of  the  patient  is  told  in  their  deep  and  loud  voices."* 

The  Nayadis  generally  have  a  fixed  burial  ground,  to 
which  the  corpse,  washed  and  anointed,  is  carried  by  the 
enangans  on  a  bamboo  bier,  and  laid  in  a  pit,  dug  due  north 
and  south,  with  the  head  towards  the  south.  After  the 
corpse  has  been  lowered  into  the  grave,  all  present,  the  sons 
taking  the  lead,  throw  earth  into  it.  And,  after  the  grave  has 
been  partly  filled  in,  seven  layers  of  small  stones  are  placed  in 
it.  More  earth  is  then  thrown  in,  and  seven  further  layers  of 
stones  are  added.  Finally  the  grave  is  filled  in  with  earth*, 
and  its  site  marked  by  three  big  stones,  one  in  the  middle, 
and  one  at  each  end. 

From  the  time  of  death,  until  the  funeral  is  over,  all  the 
relations  must  fast.  They  then  bathe  and  eat  fruits  and 
other  articles,  but  may  not  take  cooked  food  till  the  follow- 
ing day.     Meat   is  prohibited  for  ten  days,  i.e.,   until  the 
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death  pollution  is  removed.     On  the  tenth  day  the  following 
articles  are  collected  : — 

A  small  quantity  of  rice  ; 

A  grass — Cynodon  dactylon  (karuga  pillu)  ; 

Water  in  a  cocoanut  shell ; 

The  end  of  a  plantain  leaf  with  the  tips  entire  ; 

A  lighted  wick. 

The  agnates  assemble  together  after  bathing.  The  plan- 
tain leaf,  with  rice  spread  on  it,  is  placed  on  the  ground  with 
the  tip  towards  the  east.  The  water  in  the  shell  is  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  leaf.  The  eldest  son,  or  nearest  relative, 
commences  the  ceremonial  by  standing  before  the  leaf,  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  east,  and  sprinkling  the  water 
with  his  right  hand  towards  the  east  three  times.  He;then 
salutes  with  his  hands  raised  above  his  head,  and  prostrates 
himself.  This  is  done  by  all  the  agnates  in  turn.  The  rice 
is  left  to  be  eaten  by  crows. 

Some  time  during  the  seventh  month  after  death  the 
grave  is  dug  up,  and  the  bones  are  carefully  collected,  and 
spread  out  on  a  layer  of  sticks  arranged  on  four  stones 
placed  at  the  corners  of  a  pit.  The  bones  are  then  covered 
with  more  sticks,  and  the  pile  is  lighted.  The  partially 
burnt  bones  are  subsequently  collected  by  the  eldest  son  of 
the  deceased,  and  carried  to  the  hut  (chala)  in  a  new  pot, 
which  is  tied  to  the  branch  of  a  neighbouring  tree.  This 
rite  concluded,  he  bathes,  and,  on  his  return,  the  adiyanthi- 
ram  (death  ceremony)  day  is  fixed.  On  this  day  the  eldest 
son  removes  the  pot,  and  buries  it  by  the  side  of  a  stream^ 
near  which  a  heap  of  sand  is  piled  up.  On  this  all  the 
agnates  pour  water  three  times,  prostrate  themselves  before 
it,  and  disperse.  The  enangans  cook  food  in  the  chala,  and, 
on  the  return  of  the  mourners,  the  ceremony  is  brought  to  a 
close  with  a  square  meal. 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  Nayadis  have  been  recently 
described  by  Mr,  T.  K.  Gopal  Panikkar,  who  writes  as 
follows  :  "A  large  hut  is  constructed  of  '  holly '  and  other 
leaves,  inside  which  the  girl  is  ensconced.  Then  all  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  village  gather  round  the  hut, 
and  form  a  ring  about  it.  The  girl's  father,  or  the  nearest 
male  relative,  sits  at  a  short  distance  from  the  crowd,  with  a 
tom-tom  in  his  hands.  Then  commences  the  music,  and  a 
chant  is  sung  by  the  father,  which  has  been  freely  trans- 
lated as  follows : — 
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Take  the  stick,  my  sweetest  daughter ; 

Now  seize  the  stick,  my  dearest  love. 
Should  you  not  capture  the  husband  you  wish  for 

Remember,  'tis  fate  decides  whom  you  shall  have. 

All  the  young  men  who  are  eligible  for  the  marriage 
arm  themselves  with  a  stick  each,  and  begin  to  dance  round 
the  little  hut  inside  which  the  bride  is  seated.  This  goes  on 
for  close  on  an  hour,  when  each  of  them  thi'usts  his  stick 
inside  the  hut  through  the  leaf  covering.  The  girl  has  then 
to  take  hold  of  one  of  these  sticks  from  the  inside,  and 
the  owner  of  whichever  stick  the  girl  seizes  becomes  the 
husband  of  the  concealed  bride.  This  ceremony  is  followed 
up  hy  feasting,  after  which  the  marriage  is  consummated." 
— E.T. 
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THE   DRA VIDIAN   HEAD. 


Wjriting  a  few  years  ago  concerning  the  Dravidian  head 
with  reference  to  a  statement  in  Taylor^s  '  Origin  of  the 
Aryans'  (Contemp:  Science  series)  that  "  the  Todas  are 
fully  dolichocephalic,  diifering  in  this  respect  from  the 
DravidianS;  who  are  brachycephalic/'  I  published*  certain 
statistics  based  on  the  measurement  of  a  number  of  subjects 
in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  These 
figures  showed  that  ''  the  average  cephalic  index  of  639 
members  of  19  different  castes  and  tribes  was  74*1;  and 
that,  in  only  19  out  of  639  individuals,  did  the  index  exceed 
80.  So  far  then  from  the  Dravidian  being  separated  from 
the  Todas  by  reason  of  their  higher  cephalic  index,  this 
index  is,  in  the  Todas,  actually  higher  than  in  some  of  the 
Dravidian  peoples.'^ 

Accustomed  as  I  am,  in  my  wanderings  among  the 
Tamil  and  Malay al am  folk,  to  deal  with  heads  in  which  the 
dolicho-or  sub-dolichocephalic  type  preponderates,  I  was 
amazed  to  find,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  expedition  in 
the  Bellary  district,  that  the  question  of  the  type  of  the 
Dravidian  head  is  not  nearly  so  simple  and  straightforward 
as  I  had  imagined. 

The  area  selected  for  carrying  on  investigations  was  the 
western  portion  of  the  Bellary  district,  wedged  in  between 
the  Nizam's  dominions  and  the  Mysore  province,  in  which 
the  Canarese  language  prevails  over  Mahrathi  and  Telugu. 
The  language  mainly  spoken  by  the  various  classes  examined 
is  indicated  in  Table  II  by  the  letters  C.M.T.  The  enquiry, 
which  included  Brdhmans  and  Muhammadans,  who  are  left 
out  of  consideration  in  the  present  note,  was  carried  on  a 
three  difiPerent  centres,  flospet,  Sander,  and  Adoni. 

In  the  classification  of  the  heads,  which  are  here  dealt 
with,  the  nomenclature  of  Broca  is  followed,  viz.:  — 

Dolichocephalic  . .  Index  75  and  under. 

Sub- dolichocephalic  . .  Do.     75*01  to  77-77. 

Mesatieephalic  . .  Do.     77-78  to  80. 

Suh-brachycephalic  . .  Do.     80-01  to  83-33. 

Brachycephalic  ..  Do.     83-34:  and  upwards. 
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A  glance  at  Tables  •  I  and  II,  wherein  are  brought 
together  the  statistics  relating  to  seventeen  classes  from  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Presidency  and  fourteen  classes 
examined  in  the  Bellary  district,  suffices  to  show  clearly  the 
very  marked  difference  in  the  cranial  proportions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  areas.  And  the  significant  fact  is 
brought  to  light  that,  whereas  in  the  former,  of  666 
individuals  with  an  average  cephalic  index  of  73*8  only  14 
(2"1  per  cent.)  had  an  index  exceeding  80,  in  the  latter,  of  510 
individuals  with  an  average  index  of  78*9,  in  no  less  than 
193  cases  (37*8  per  cent.)  did  the  index  exceed  80.  And  it 
becomes  evident  that,  in  the  Bellary  area  under  considera- 
tion, while  the  lowest  classes — the  Telugu-speaking  Mddigas 
and  Mdlas — possess  heads  of  a  sub- dolichocephalic  type,  in 
the  remainder  the  head  is  either  mesati  cephalic  or  even 
sub-brachy cephalic,  and  attains  the  maximum  index  in  a 
compact  group  of  weavers  and  dyers—Kangaris,  Togatas^ 
Devangas,  Sukun  S41es,  and  Suka  Sales. 

In  Tables  III  and  IV  the  heads  of  20  to  25  members  of 
the  same  classes  are  classified  in  accordance  with  Broca's 
nomenclature,  and  the  figures  are  of  themselves  sufficiently 
eloquent  without  detailed  commentary.  I,  however,  add 
the  following  analysis  of  the  figures  given  therein,  which 
shows  still  more  clearly  the  marked  difference  in  the  cranial 
character  in  the  two  areas  under  examination  :  — 

SouMiern  Bellarv 
districts.  ^' 

Dolichocephalic    ..  ..  ..        288  71 

Sub -dolichocephalic         . .  . .  95  99 

Mesaticephalic 28  93 

Sub-brachycephalic        ..  ..  8  91 

Brachycephalic     ....  . .  1  65 


Number  of  subjects  examined   ..       420  419 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  figures  in  the  above  table. 
Whereas,  in  the  southern  districts,  383  out  of  420  individuals 
had  heads  belonging  to  the  dolicho  and  sub-dolichocephalic 
types,  in  the  Bellary  district  in  only  170  out  of  419  did  the 
heads  belong  to  tliese  types.  Further,  in  the  latter,  the 
occurrence  of  65  brachycephalic  heads  against  1  in  the 
former,  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  noteworthy. 

The  problem  of  the  South  Indian  cranium  being  thus 
unexpectedly  complicated,  it  remains  to  carry  out  a  series 
of    head-hunting     expeditions    throughout    the    Oanarese 
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and  Maratlia  countries.  In  this  way  it  will  eventually  be 
possible  to  demarcate  with  precision  the  tract  through 
which  the  short  broad  type  of  head  prevails,  and  the  source 
from  which  it  arises. 

I  have  elsewhere  *  referred,  in  relation  to  the  native 
skull  in  Southern  India,  to  the  frequent  absence  of  convexity 
of  the  segment  formed  by  the  posterior  portion  of  the  united 
parietal  bones^  with  the  result  that  the  back  of  the  head, 
instead  of  describing  a  curve  gradually  increasing  from  the 
vertex  to  the  occipital  region,  forms  a  flattened  area  of 
considerable  length  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  base  of 
the  skull.  This  character  was  very  conspicuous  in  many  of 
the  Bellary  heads,  and  is  shown  in  an  excessive  degree  in 
Plate  VII- A,  which  represents  a  prosperous  Linga  Banijigar_, 
and  in  a  normal  degree  in  Plate  YII-B,  wherein  a  Kuruba 
is  portrayed. 

In  Tables  V  and  VI  the  average  cephalic  length  and 
breadth  of  the  various  classes  under  review  are  recorded. 
Of  which  tables  the  following  is  a  summary  : — 


Average  length,  cm. 

Average 
breadth,  cm. 

17-18. 

18-19. 

19-20. 

13-14. 

14-15. 

Southern  districts 
Bellary     

•4 

14 
13 

3 

14 
1 

3 

16 

The  most  prominent  feature  is  the  prevalence  of  heads 
exceeding  14  cm.  in  breadth  in  Bellary  as  compared  with 
the  other  districts.  But  the  fact  is  also  brought  out  that, 
whereas  in  four  of  the  Bellary  classes  the  average  head 
length  is  less  than  18  cm.,  in  none  of  them  does  it  reach 
19  cm. 

EDGAR  THUESTONc 
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TABI'E  I. 

Cephalic  Index. 
Southern  Districts. 


— 

Number 

of  men 

examined. 

Average 

cepbalio 

index. 

Number 
of  times 

index 

exceeds 

80. 

Badagas            

40 

71-7 

Muppas 

24 

72-3 

Tiyyans            

60 

72-8 

1 

Pallis 

40 

72-9 

Kadirs 

23 

73 

Todas     

82 

733 

1 

Ambattans        

29 

73-4 

Oberumans 

60 

73-4 

2 

Tamil  Pariabs 

40 

73-6 

Paniyans           

25 

74 

1 

Kofcas     

25 

74-1 

1 

Vellalaa             

40 

74-1 

Malaialis            

50 

74-3 

1 

Malasars            

23 

74-5 

Kammalans 

40 

75 

5 

Mnkkuvans        

40 

751 

2 

Irnlaa 

25 

75-8 

Total     ... 

666 

73-8 

14 

83 


TABLE  II. 

Oephalic  Index. 
Bellary  District. 


Number 

of  men 

examined. 

Average 

cephalic 

index. 

Number 
of  times 

index 

exceeds 

80. 

T.  Madigas  (Hospet) 

40 

76-5 

8 

T.  Madigas  (Adoni)     

30 

76-5 

2 

T.Malas             

30 

77-1 

6 

C.  Sadaru  Lingayats 

25 

77-7 

6 

C.  Komatis       

25 

77-9 

15 

C.  B^dars  (Hospet)     

40 

78-1 

12 

0.  Linga  Banijigaru 

24 

78-3 

7 

T.  PadmaSal^s            

30 

78-7 

10 

C.  Kurabas  (Hospet) 

50 

78-9 

17 

G.  Kurubas  (Adoni)     

29 

79-1 

10 

C.  Jangams       

28 

79-1 

10 

T.  Bedars  (Adoni)       

25 

79-4 

12 

M,  Rang^ris      

30 

79-8 

14 

T.  Togatas        

25 

80 

13 

C.  D^vdngas      

20 
30 

80-8 

10 

M.  Suka  S41e8              

81-8 

21 

M.  SukunSdles 

30 

82-2 

20 

Total     ... 

510 

78-9 

193 

^4 


TABLE  III. 

Classification  of  Heads. 

Southern  Districts. 


1 

§ 
o 

•r-l 

"o 
Q 

c5 

1 

8 

o 

1 
i 

6 
J 

w 
® 

;2 

u 

6 

© 
o 

25  Todas         

22 

3 

■ 

25  Badagas     

21 

4 

25  Pallis 

20 

2 

3 

25  Tiyyans 

20 

2 

2 

1 

24  Muppas      

19 

5 

25  VelUlas 

19 

5 

1 
1 

25  Tamil  Pariahs      

18 

6 

25  Kotas         

17 

6 

2 

25  Ambattans           

17 

8 
5 

23  K^dirs        

17 

1 

25  Cherumaiis           

17 

5 

2 

1 

25  Malaidlis    .  .         

17 

3 

4 

1 

25  Paniyans               

15 

8 

1 

1 

25  Kammilans          ...          

14 
12 

6 

9 

3 

2 

23  Malasars 

' 

1 

25  Irulas        

11 

8 

5 

1 

Total     ... 

288 

95 

28 

8 

1 

86 


TABLE  IV. 

Classification  of  Heads. 

Bellary  District. 


_6 

% 
o 

'o 
Q 

_c5 

JO 

i 

j6 

-a 
1 

■1 
t 

o 

2^0  Mddigas  (Adoui) 

15 

5 

3 

2 

25  Madigas  (Hospet)           

11 

8 

3 

3 

25  M41as         

8 

7 

G 

2 

2 

25  B6dars  (Hospet)               

7 

8 

^ 

2 

3 

25  Sadara  Lingajats             

4 

11 

4 

3 

3 

25  Jangams 

4 

6 

5 

5 

5 

24  Linga  Banijigaru              

1 

13 

3 
5 

6 

1 

25  Kurubas  (Hospet)            

3 

6 

4 

4 

25  Kurubas  (Adoni)              

3 

8 

7 

5 

2 

25  Bedars  (Adoni)     

4 

5 

4 

9 

3 

25  Komatis 

1 

4 
5 

6 

8 

6 

25  Padnia  Sales         

2 

10 
5 

3 

5 

25  Eangaris 

4 

4 

7 

5 

25  Togatas      

2 

5 

6 

7 

5 

9 

25  Suknn  Sales          

1 

1 

6 

8 

25  Suka  Sales            

1 

8 

10 

6 

20  Devangas               

1 

2 

7 

4 

6 

Total     ... 

71 

99 

93 

91 

65 

86 

TABLE  Y. 


Average  Cephalic  Length. 


Souther?i  Districts. 


Todas 

Kotas 

Mukkuvans 

Badagas 

Tiyyans    . . 

Pallis 

Tamil  Pariahs 

Ambattans 

Veil  alas    . . 

Mnppas    . . 

Xadirs 

Panij  ans 

Kammalans 

Cherumans 

Malaialis 

Malasars 

Irulas 


CM. 


19 

19 

19 

18' 

18 

18 

18.6 

18-6 

18-6 

18-6 

18-4 

18-4 

18-4 

18-3 

18-3 

18-2 

18 


Bellary. 

Madigas  (Adoni) 
Malas 

Bedars  (Hospet) 
Kurubas  (Adoni) 
Madigas  (Hospet) 
Sadaru  Lingayats 
Komatia  . . 
Linga  Banijigaru 
Kurubas  (Hospet) 
Jangams  . , 
Bedars  (Adoni) 
Eanj^aris  . . 
D6vangas . . 
Padma  Sales 
Togatas 
Suka  Sales 
Sukun  Sales 


CM. 

18-6 

18-4 

18-4 

18-3 

18-8 

18-2 

18-2 

18M 

18-1 

181 

18-1 

18-1 

18 

17-8 

17-7 

17-7 

17-6 


TABLE  VL 


Average  Cephalic  Breadth. 


Southern  Districts. 


Todas 

Kotas 

Mukkuvans 

Yellalas 

Tiyyans    . . 

Tamil  Pariahs 

Kammalans 

Irulas 

Ambattans 


PaUis 

Paniyans 

Malaialis 

Cherumans 

Malasars 

Muppas 

Kddirs 


CM. 

14-2 
14-2 
14-2 
13-8 


IS- 
IS" 
IS- 
IS- 
IS- 
IS- 
IS 
13  6 
13-6 
lS-5 
13-5 
13-4 
3  3-4 


Bellary, 


CM. 

RaDgaris 

..   14-5 

D^vangas 

.    14-5 

Suka  Sal^s 

.    14-5 

Suktin  Sales 

.    14-4 

Kurubas  (Adoni) 

.    14-4 

Linga  Banijigaru 

.    14-4 

Bedars  (Adoni)    .. 

.    14-4 

Komatis 

.    14-3 

Bedars  (Hospet) 

.    14-3 

Jangams 

.    14-3 

Togatas 

.    14-2 

Kurubas  (Hospet) 

.    14-2 

Malas 

.    14-2 

Padma  Sales 

.    14-1 

Sadaru  Lingayats 

.    14-1 

Mddigas  (Hospet) 

.    14 

Madigas  (Adoni) 

.    13-9 

PL.     VII.  B. 
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THE  YANADIS  OF  THE  NELLOEB 
DISTRICT. 


The  following  note  by  Mr.  T.  Ranga  Rao  was  written  as 
a  thesis  for  the  M.A.  degree  Examination  of  the  Madras 
University,  and  is  now  placed  at  my  disposal. 

The  Ydnadis  are  a  long-headed,  broad  and  concave- 
nosed,  dark-skinned  tribe  of  short  statare,  inhabiting  the 
Telugu-speaking  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  except 
Bellary.  They  numbered  66,069  at  the  Census,  1881,  rising, 
in  1891,  to  88,988,  of  whom  as  man}^  as  57,525,  or  nearly 
65  percent.,  resided  in  the  Nellore  district,  which  is  the 
main  home  of  the  typica-1  Ydnadi.  In  the  North  Arcot  and 
Kistna  districts  they  numbered  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population,  and  in  Cuddapah  less  than  5  per  cent. 

The  word  Yanddihas  been  subjected  to  much  etymologi- 
cal speculation.  Firstly,  some  derive  it  from  anadulu  (a  = 
not  and  adi  =  beginning,  i,e.^  people  without  a  beginning). 
Secondly,  others  derive  it  from  anadhalu  (a  —  privative  and 
natha  ==  lord  or  protector).  Another  interpretation  is  un- 
lording  or  not  lording,  i.e.^  not  included  in  the  ruling  or 
principal  caste.  Thirdly,  it  is  derived  from  yanadam,  the 
sea-shore.  More  precisely,  it  is  from  yanam  and  adi,  yanam 
meaning  boat  or  wandering  and  adi,  means.  As  in  other 
similar  cases,  the  word  is  derived  from  the  profession,  which, 
in  this  case,  was  wandering  or  living  by  boats  along  the  sea- 
coast.  Fourthly,  some  rely  on  vulgar  usage  and  a  rule  of 
Telugu  grammar  for  transmuting  the  privative  a  and  e  into 
ya  and  ye,  and  for  interpolating  for  the  sake  of  euphony  the 
letters  after  the  first  syllable y^?.  The  word  accordingly 
means  either  without  beginning,  which  is  absurd,  or  not 
from  the  beginning,  from  which  some  sense  can  be  made. 
According  to  this  view  the  Ydnddis  are  exotics,  and  not 
aborigines  ;  they  are  post-Dravidian  and  post- Aryan.  The 
theory  goes  further  to  find,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Cald- 
well's '  Comparative  Grr  am  mar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages,' 
a  resemblance  between  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  Southern  and 
Western  Australia  and  the  Dravidian  fishermen  on  the 
Madras  Coast,  both  of  whom  use  almost  the  same  ^vords  for 
I,  thou,  he,  we,  you,  etc.     Fifthly,  speculation  advanced  one 
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more  step  in  the  hypothesis  which  makes  them  not  merely 
exotics  but  immigrants  from  some  island  or  other  continent, 
shipwrecked  and  stranded  on  the  Nellore  Coast,  where  they 
are  chiefly  found.  They  were,  according  to  this  theory, 
originally  either  Negritos  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  or 
came  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  or  from  south-west 
Australia;  but  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Somalis  at  Aden.  Sixthly,  the  Editor  of  the  Baptist  Mission 
Review,  commenting  on  the  last  theory,  suggests  a  probable 
connection  between  the  Ydnddis  of  Southern  India  and 
the  Yanans  of  North  California.  The  latter  are  a  North 
American  tribe,  who  differ  from  the  other  Indian  tribes  of 
California  in  physique  and  language,  and  who,  according 
to  tradition,  went  from  the  far  east  to  California. 

The  above  theories  are  hardly  adequate  or  tenable. 
The  first  does  not  account  for  the  appearance  of  n.  The 
unenviable  name  of  anadhalu,  protectorless  or  poor,  applies 
with  stronger  force  to  other  tribes.  Why  this  tribe  alone 
came  to  be  known  by  it  is  not  clear.  The  word  is  a  term  of 
indignity,  and  no  tribe  would  permit  others  to,  or  would  call 
themselves  by  such  a  name.  The  tendency  generally  is  after 
dignity.  The  derivation  from  yanadamu  has  some  sense 
in  it,  but  is  supported  by  no  evidence.  The  Ydnddis  are 
not  known  to  have  plied,  nor  do  they  now  ply  boats  on  the 
East  Coast  canal,  or  even  at  Sriharikota,  their  chief  place  of 
residence,  which  is  on  the  sea-coast.  The  lexicographers 
Brown  and  Sitaramacharyulu  understand  by  Yanadamu 
sea-beach,  but  they  do  not  derive  Ydnddi  from  the  word. 
Brown  does  not  mention  the  word  Yanddi  at  all,  and 
Sitaramacharyulu  calls  the  Ydnddis  Endthi  and  not  Yandthi, 
i.e.,  a  low  jungle  tribe.  An  hitherto  unpublished  manu- 
script of  the  17th  century  refers  to  them  likewise  as  a 
forest  tribe.  Telugu  literature  does  not  support  the  sea- 
beach  theory,  or  the  fanciful  etymology  derived  from  a 
profession  never  known  to  have  been  practised.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  Australian  and  Dravidian  languages,  and  the 
ethnic  characteristics,  skull  formation,  features,  and  wavy 
or  curly  hair,  present  similarities  of  type.  But  that  the 
Ydnddis  and  tribes!?similar  to  them  were  therefore  exotics 
from  Australia  or  Africa  is  a  theory  hardly  tenable.  The 
question  is  still  in  the  air.  It  is  probable  that  the  Ydnddis 
and  the  Australians  both  sprang  from  a  main  branch  of  the 
human  race.  Topinard  thinks  that  the  Ydnddis  can  be 
said  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance,  not  so  much  to  the 
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Somdlis  at  Aden,  as  to  some  black  tribes,  smooth-Laired 
and  mingled  particularly  among  tlie  Somdlis,  but  not  Negro. 
Immigration  from  Australia,  where  caste  is  in  a  rudimentary 
state,  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  facts,  especially  when  we 
find  caste  regularly  established  in  India.  Keane  believes 
the  boomerang  to  have  been  introduced  from  India,  unless  it 
was  locally  evolved  in  Australia.  The  tribes  are  apparently 
distinct,  but  any  resemblances  that  they  may  possess  point 
to  them  as  emanating  from  the  same  stock,  or  to  the 
Australians  being  themselves  immigrants.  Nor  is  there  any 
similarity  between  them  and  the  Yanans.  The  word  Yanan 
(Yaa-nan)  means,  in  the  language  of  the  tribe,  the  people. 
They  called  themselves  Noje  or  Noji.  They  have  a  tradition 
that  they  went  from  the  far  east  to  California.  Their 
physical  traits  are  singular ;  their  language  is  peculiar. 
They  were  only  thirty-four  in  number  in  1884.  Evidence 
thus  supports  the  theory  that  they  were  themselves  exotics 
in  California.  Whatever  connection  may  be  traced  between 
the  Ydnddis  of  India  and  any  tribe  of  any  other  continent  or 
country,  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  the  former  were 
exotics  in  India. 

The  more  correct  etymology  seems  to  be  na-adi,  na 
being  privative.  According  to  Sanskrit  sandhi  the  word 
would  take  the  form  of  anadi.  Literally  it  means  those 
whose  beginning  is  not  traceable.  The  compound  anathi- 
sthalamu  is  used  of  temples  or  places  whose  beginnings 
are  difficult  to  trace.  The  Ydnddis  are  a  tribe,  speaking  a 
dialect  of  pure  Telugu  with  no  admixture  whatever.  They 
must  have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Telugu 
provinces.  The  word  Ydnddi  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  Sanskrit  anadi.  The  change  is  evidently  due  to  usage, 
but  cannot  be  supported  by  any  rule  of  grammar.  When 
the  Aryans  pushed  to  the  south  and  found  the  Ydnddis 
there,  they  very  naturally  called  them  anadulu,  a  term 
used  by  a  Sanskrit-speaking  race  for  an  indigenous  jungle 
tribe,  primaeval  in  every  respect,  and  probably  with  no 
name  to  go  by.  Borrowing  this  non-descriptive  appellation, 
the  tribe  perhaps  struggled  to  pronounce  it  correctly,  and 
elongated  the  vowel  sound,  which  is  still  a  peculiar  trait. 
The  word  thus  became  Anadulu,  corrupted  by  usage  into 
Ydnddulu  or  Ydnddi.* 


*  In  like  manner  the  Native  Graduate  of  the  Madras  University 
frequently  talks  of  himself  as  being  not  a  B.A.  or  M.A.,  but  B.Ya. 
or  M.Ya.,  and  a  billiard-marker  will  call  the   game  yeighty-y eight. 
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The  Ydnadi  traditions  are,  unlike  those  of  the  Chenchus, 
vague  and  distant.  The  latter  are  generally  regarded  as 
a  suh-division  of  the  Tdnddis,  but  they  hold  themselves 
distinct,  tracing  consanguinity  with  Narsimha  of  Ahobilam 
(Kurnool  district),  who  married  a  Chenchu  damsel,  and  gave 
them  the  whole  of  the  Nallamalai  forests.  To  this  day  they 
address  him  as  baya,  or  brother-in-law.  The  Ydnadis  boast 
of  no  such  spiritual  connection.  Some  say  that  their  tribe 
sprang  of  old  from  a  man  and  woman,  who  alone  had  escaped 
from  a  flood.  Some  call  themselves  the  aborigines  of  the 
wilds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pulicat  lake,  where  they  hunted 
and  fished  at  will  till  they  became  enslaved  by  the  Reddis. 
Others  say  that  the  Reddi  (?  Manchi  =  good)  Ydnadis  were 
originally  Chenchus_,  a  small  but  superior  class,  and  that  they 
fled  from  oppression  and  violence  from  the  mountains  in 
the  west,  and  gradually  amalgamated  themselves  with  the 
common  Ydnddis.  Between  the  Ydnadi  and  the  Chenchu, 
however,  there  is  no  love  lost.  They  can  be  seen  living 
close  together,  but  not  intermingling,  on  the  Nallamalais, 
Their  social  habits  differ,  a  typical  instance  being  the 
remarkable  fidelity  of  the  Chenchu  wife,  while  the  Ydnddi 
woman  has  made  no  such  name  for  herself. 

In  physique  the  average  Ydnddi  is  below  middle  height, 
dark-skinned,  of  bad  odour,  with  a  poor  attenuated  frame, 
narrow  chest  and  shoulders.  His  tribal  costume  is 
but  a  languti,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  scrap  of  cloth  round  the 
waist.     The  female  covers  herself  ordinarily  with  rags. 

I  may  here  quote  the  measurements  recorded  by  Mr. 
Thurston  of  the  ekull  of  an  old  Ydnddi  supplied  by  me — 

Cm. 
Maximum  length  from  glabella   . .  . .  . .      18-4 

Maximum  transverse  breadth       ,.  ..  ..      ]2'4 

Cephalic  index   . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     67 

Minimum  frontal  breadth  . .  ..  ..  ..       9-1 

Horizontal  circumference  . .  . .  . .  . .     49-5 

Ant-posterior  cuive  (nasion  to  basion) — 

Frontal         10-9 

Parietal         11-8 

Occipital 9-6 

Basio-nasal  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  10-2 

Basic- alveolar         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  10 

Naeal  height  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  5-3 

Nasal  breadth         ..  ..  ..  ...       ..  2-7 

Nasal  index  ,.  ..  ,,  ,,  ,,61 
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Skull  long  oval,  viewed  from  above.  Nasal  bones 
concave.     Superciliary  ridges  well  developed. 

The  following  are  tbe  measnrements  of  three  Ydnadi 
skulls,  quoted  by  Mr.  Thurston,  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons^  Museum : — 

Tliree  skall.s. 


Horizontal  circumference 

46-8 

46 

47 

Length     . . 

16-9 

17 

17 

Breadth    .,      .. 

11-9 

12-5 

12-3 

Cephalic  index 

70-4 

73-5 

72-4 

Nasal  height  . . 

4-9 

3-7 

4-4 

Nasal  breadth 

2-3 

2-1 

2-5 

Nasal  index      . . 

47 

57 

57 

The  Yanddis  bathe  but  once  a  week,  and  emit  a 
disagreeable  odour  from  the  skin.  The  development  of 
the  hairy  system  is  meagre  on  the  face  and  over  the  body 
generally.  There  is  a  good  crop  of  curly  hair  on  the  head, 
and  a  slight  strip  of  hair  on  the  abdomen.  The  colour  of 
the  hair  on  the  head  ranges  from  light  brown  to  black. 
They  have  dark  eyes,  long  faces,  concave  noses,  and  promi- 
nent cheek-bones.  A  Ydnadi  on  trial  before  me  had  thick 
lips  and  a  prognathous  jaw^ 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  their  physical  characteris- 
tics. Dolichocephalic  ;  leiotrichi ;  hairy  system  meagre  ; 
scanty  moustache  and  beard ;  no  whiskers  ;  slight  strip  of 
hair  on  the  abdomen.  Chin  pointed;  lips  rather  thick. 
High  nasal  index.  Men  lanky  ;  long  but  feeble-limbed,  and 
frame  attenuated.  Colour  of  skin  dark  in  men,  and  dark  to 
brown  in  women.  Dental  wear  rather  great,  and  intelli- 
gence consequently  in  the  inverse  ratio.  Muscles  soft  and 
flabby.  Men  bow-leg'ged  with  calf  muscles  ill-developed. 
Average  weight  rather  low. 

The  Ydnadis  have  no  valuable  impl omental  or  monu- 
mental material  for  the  student  of  research.  The  only 
monument  is  his  hut,  which  has  preserved  its  native  shape. 
Their  archeology  is  a  simple  book  of  huts.  The  animistic, 
and  to  some  extent  zoo-theistic  nature  of  his  religion  ;  the 
production  of  fire  by  friction  by  the  Adivi  (forest)  Yanddis 
even  at  the  present  day ;  the  primitive  hunting  and  fishing 
stage  in  which  a  number  remain  ;  and  the  almost  raw  animal 
food  which  they  eat  after  merely  heating  or  scorching  the 
flesh  of  the  game  they  kill ; — these  indicate  that  the  Ydnddis 
have  not  yet  emerged  from  the  palaeolithic  stage  of  culture. 
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They  derive  their  names  from  gods  and   goddesses,   and 
occasionally  from  ancestors. 

Topinard  places  tlie  Ydnddis  among  the  remnants  of  the 
black  strata  of  tlie  population  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  ;  the 
Bhils,  Mahairs,  Ghonds  and  Khonds  now  shut  up  in  Central 
India,  and  the  Maravars,  Kurumbas,  Veddahs,  etc.,  remain- 
ing in  the  south.  Dr.  Macleane  places  them  among  the  hill 
tribes,  or  the  tribes  of  the  plains  considered  Tamulian. 
No  strong  proof  exists  in  favour  of  the  exotic  theory,  while 
the  aboriginal  theory  receives  strong  support  from  the 
evidence,  inter  aim,  of  their  primitive  stage  of  culture. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Ydnadis  is  the  island  of  Sri- 
harikota  in  the  Nellore  district  on  the  Coromandel  Coast. 
Their  primitive  condition  attracted  notice  for  the  first  time 
in  1835,  when  the  island  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Government.  If  their  home  on  the  coast  suggests  the 
theory  of  shipwreck  and  immigration,  the  extensive  forests 
in  which  they  were  found,  and  the  physical  characteristics 
which  they  possess  in  common  with  other  tribes,  place  them 
in  the  category  of  jungle  tribes.  Their  condition  in  1835 
was  but  one  remove  from  savagery.  They  are  said  to  have 
numbered  only  199  persons,  and  lived  exclusively  on  jungle 
produce.  The  tradition  is  that  the  Nabobs  of  former  days 
left  them  there.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  a  large 
number  of  Ydnddis,  especially  in  Nellore,  address  them  as 
thoralu,  i.e.,  lord  or  master.  The  Government  undertook  to 
ameliorate  their  condition  by  supplying  them  with  grain 
equal  in  value  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  jungle  produce  which 
they  offered.  They  were  thus  getting  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  grain  in  the  place  of  forest  produce, 
which  had  previously  formed  more  or  less  their  exclusive 
food.  The  proportion  rose  to  40  and  eventually  to  Q6  per 
cent.,  and  to  grain  were  added  clothing  and  tobacco,  and 
even  money.  The  inducement  was  sufficient  to  extend  their 
labour  to  the  gathering  of  charcoal  and  felling  of  timber. 
The  demand  for  labour  naturally  rose,  and  the  Government 
offered  to  pay  to  parents  2  annas  6  pies  on  the  birth  of  a  male, 
and  1  anna  3  pies  on  the  birth  of  a  female  child,  a  bounty 
on  productivity  justified  by  special  and  local  causes.  In 
1858  the  Government  opened  a  school  for  the  teaching  of 
Telugu,  which  started  with  50  Ydnddi  children  under  a 
single  teacher  on  Es.  10  per  mensem.  The  number  rose,  so 
as  to  require  an  assistant,  who  was  appointed  in  1861.  The 
school  was  rendered  attractive  by  offers  of  rice  and  clothing, 
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distributed  at  first  yearly,  and  later  more  frequentlj.  An 
industrial  department  gave  lessons  in  basket-making.  The 
Grovernment  also  assigned  land  for  cultivating  cliay  root.* 
No  stone  was  left  unturned  for  reclaiming  a  backward 
people.  But  the  home  of  the  tribe  was  insular  and  exclu- 
sive ;  the  population  small ;  and  circumstances  were  not 
favourable.  Small  wonder  if  the  industries  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  strength  of  the  school  went  down,  leading 
to  its  final  abolition  in  1877. 

The  Yanddi  population  (88,988)  at  the  Census  of  1891 
showed  an  increase  of  34'6  per  cent»  ov.er  the  figure  for  1881 
(66,099).  In  1891  the  Telugn  division  contained  79,746,  the 
Agency  division  3,321,  and  the  Tamil  division  (Madras  and 
Chingleput)  2,191.  It  may  well  be  doubted  w^hether  the 
census  figures  did  not  include  others  besides  Yanddis  proper. 
The  real  home  of  the  Yanddis  is  the  Nellore  district,  which 
recorded  a  population  of  20,000  in  1865,  39,645  in  1881, 
and  57,624  in  1891.  The  two  taluks  of  Nellore  and  Qudur 
contain  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
district. 

At  the  Census,  1891,  the  Ydnddis  returned  as  many  as 
89  sub-divisions,  the  two  most  important  numerically  being 
Ohenchn  (5,999)  and  Manchi  Ydnddis  (7,109).  As  many 
as  49,360  individuals  returned  themselves,  evidently  in 
ignorance,  under  the  main  caste,  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  sub- 
divisions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no  well-marked 
differences  exist  between  one  sub- division  and  another.  But 
a  division  into  classes  does  exist  on  minor  grounds,  accord- 
ing to  dietary,  occupation,  or  residence.  There  are,  for 
example,  the  Keddi  Yanadis,  the  Challa  or  Chatla,  Adivi, 
Nakkala,  Kappala  or  frog-eaters,  and  the  non-irog-eaters. 
The  Reddi  Yanadis  are  a  settled  class,  employed  chiefly  as 
cooks  by  the  Panta  (cultivating)  Eeddis.t  They  do  not 
mingle  with  the  Challa  and  Adivi  Ydnddis,  whom  they  look 
on  as  outcastes.  The  Challas  are  known  by  other  names  as 
well — Garappa  (dry-land)  and  Chatla  (tree).  They  reside 
in  huts  on  the  borders  of  villages  in  the  service  of  the 
community,  and  live  on  jungle  produce  and  by  snaring 
and  hunting  game.     The   Reddi   and  Challa  Ydnddis    are 

*  The  root  of  Oldenlandia  umhellatay  which  yields  a  beautiful  red  dye, 
formerly  much  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  cotton  fabrics,  but  with  its  nose 
put  out  of  joint,  in  recent  years,  by  anilin  and  alizarin  dyes. 

t  The  Reddis  are  a  large  cultivating  caste,  widely  spread  throaghout 
the  Telttgu  districts. 
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occasionally  employed  as  kavalgars  or  village  watchmen  in 
tke  Kistna  and  Goddvari  districts.  In  tlie  Venkatagiri 
Zemindary  the  Tanddis  are  among  the  recognised  servants 
of  the  village  cooimunity  as  procm-ers  of  charcoal  for  the 
blacksmith.  The  Adivi  Yanadis  are.  as  the  name  indicates, 
jnngle  men,  true  nomads,  and  houseless  wanderers,  who  are 
held  to  be  professional  burglars  outside  the  Nellore  districts. 
The  Nakkala  Ydnddis  ia  the  south  of  the  Nellore  district, 
and  in  the  uplands  of  the  Goddvari  and  Tizagapatam 
districts,  are  scattered  o-angs^  snaring  and  eating  jackals, 
from  which  they  derive  their  name.  They  call  themselves 
Turpu  or  east  Yanadis,  and  their  southern  brethren  disown 
them.  The  Manchi  or  good  Ydnadis  are  a  small  superior 
class,  who  came  down  from  the  mountains  and  amalgam- 
ated  themselves  with  the  common  class.  Between  them 
and  the  Chenchus  some  connection  is  believed  to  exist, 
from  the  fact  that  Chenchu  devudu  is  their  common  deity. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  devudu  governs  a 
wider  circle  than  the  Yanadi  world.  The  Ydnddis  of  the 
North  ^rcot  district  are  Chenchu  worshippers,  and  go  by 
that  name.  They  are  non-frog-eaters,  and  do  not  permit 
the  Kappala  or  frog-eaters  even  to  touch  their  pots. 
The  Cbenchus  divide  themselves  into  gangs  of  200  or  300, 
each  under  a  headman.  Some  Ydnddis  of  the  Nellore 
district  feed  on  the  refuse  of  the  table.  The  Somari  or  idle 
Ydnddis  live  in  the  Kavali  taluk  oE  that  district. 

The  Ydnddis  have  no  tribal  marks  or  party  badges,  no 
s^'-mbols  of  rank  or  status,  except  the  minor  one  of  the  head- 
ship of  a  group.  They  call  themselves,  and  are  recognised 
as  caste  people,  but  their  place  among  the  Sudras  is  low, 
and  superior  only  to  that  of  the  Pariahs  and  Mddigas,  with 
whom  they  will  not  eat.  They  observe  some  principle  even 
in  partaking  of  the  refuse  of  the  table.  The  Chinna  Yand- 
dis  do  not  eat  of  the  refuse  of  the  Mondibandavandlu,  the 
Voddas,  Yerakulas  and, the  like,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
which  is  always  pronounced  by  a  Balija  Setti,  whose  deci- 
sion is  final  and  binding.  Excommunication  can  be  cured  by 
undergoing  a  personal  ordeal,  by  giving  a  costly  feed  to  the 
caste  Ydnddis,  and  by  promising  abstention  for  the  future. 
The  ordeal  takes  the  form  of  scalding  of  the  tongue  with 
hot  gold  by  the  Balija  Setti,  who  thus  purifies  the  excom- 
municated, body  and  soul.  It  is  curious  that  there  has 
recently  grown  up  a  tendency,  either  from  blind  love  or 
extreme  poverty,  for  the  non-Ydnddis  to  join  the  Ydnddi 
tribe.     There  are  instances  of  barbers,  weavers,  fishermen^ 
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and  even  Komatis,  having  sought  and  been  admitted  into 
the  Ydnadi  fold. 

The  Yanadi  society  is  of  a  semi-republican,  semi-patri= 
archal  character,  with  little  of  the  idea  of  a  commonwealth. 
They  have  an  almost  instinctive  reverence  for  their  elders, 
whom  they  look  upon  as  natural  leaders.  The  headman, 
who  goes  by  the  name  of  Kulampedda  or  Pedda  Ydnddi,  or 
maistry,  exercises  general  social  control  over  a  group,  known 
as  a  goodem,  ordinarily  of  twenty  huts.  He  decides  social 
questions,  sometimes  on  his  own  responsibility,  by  excom- 
municating or  fining  ;  at  other  times  acting  on  the  advice  of 
a  body  of  his  caste-men  or  group.  Until  quite  recently  tlie 
tribe  remained  under  the  guidance  of  a  hereditary  leader 
at  Sriharikota,  who  wielded  immense  power.  The  Pariahs 
have  risen  superior  to  the  Ydnddis  as  a  community,  supply= 
ing  among  themselves  their  own  artisans,  weavers,  carpen- 
ters, barbers,  priests,  teachers,  etc.,  while  the  Ydnddis  are 
only  just  beginning  to  move  in  this  direction. 

So  long  as  the  Yanddis  remained  entirely  backward, 
they  maintained  their  purity  of  blood,  but,  as  they  emerged 
from  the  wilds  to  the  country,  and  from  the  country  to  the 
town,  they  caught  the  contagion  of  society  and  progress, 
and  permitted  impurity  to  permeate.  The  results  of 
hybridism  are  apparent  not  more  in  physical  characters, 
which  are  undergoing  change,  than  in  the  adoption  of  foreign 
house-names,  and  in  change  of  habits,  manners  and  customs, 
and  modes  of  thought.  The  skin  colour  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  deteriorating  to  nigrescence,  but  is  improving, 
through  miscegenation,  from  dark  brown  to  a  reddish  brown, 
even  to  minor  albinism.  There  are  rare  but  conspicuous 
cases  of  erythrism,  or  of  bluish  eyes,  and  general  symmetrical 
build.  The  house-names  of  the  pure  Ydnddis  are  Kathi 
(sword),  PamuUa  (snake),  Thupakula  (gun),  Mekala  (sheep), 
Yakasiri,  Puli  (tiger),  and  the  like.  The  new  names  which 
have  come  into  use  as  the  result  evidently  of  miscegenation 
are  Tirumla  Setti,  Tiruvedi,  Sithapa  Reddi,  Rachagiri, 
etc.  In  towns  theii*  clothing  is  better,  their  customs  are 
altering,  and  their  methods  of  life  slowly  undergoing  a, 
change.  Papadu  and  Papi  are  names  as  common  as 
Smith  and^ Jones,  and,  if  a  Ydnadi  has  no  name,  he  is  called 
Papadu. 

In  the  Nellore  district  the  Ydnddis  speak  a  dialect  of 
pure  Telugu,  little  if  at  all  corrupt,  and  with  a  sound 
peculiar  to  no  other  tribe,  the  long  vowels  being  generally 
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elongated,  bat  at  times  shortened.  Along  tlie  Nallamalais 
the  Ohenchus^  like  the  rural  folk,  speak  a  less  corrupt,  but 
by  no  means  cultured  Telugu.  Those  who  reside  on  the 
borders  of  the  Tamil  districts  (and  they  form  a  very  small 
percentage)  speak  Tamil  with  a  mixture  of  Telugu.  The 
Sriharikota  Yanddis  speak  Telugu  exclusively,  without 
sharing  the  polyglot  tongue  of  the  Karyans,  who  do  the  coast 
fishing,  and  more  or  less  monopolise  the  boat  service  of  the 
Coromandel  coast.  The  argument  from  language  supports 
in  a  manner  the  indigenousness  of  the  tribe.  We  are 
favoured  with  a  table  of  the  Dravidian  vocabulary  on  pages 
193  to  198  of  Dr.  Maclean's  'Manual  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency/ which  compares  the  equivalents  of  188  English 
words  in  Tamil,  Malayalam,  aud  Telugu,  and  the  dialects 
spoken  by  a  number  of  the  tribes,  including  the  Y^nddis. 
The  Ydnddi  dialect  in  the  table  is  a  decided  polyglot,  the 
equivalents  of  only  65  out  of  the  188  words  being  more  or 
less  pure  Telugu,  while  those  of  the  remainder  are  a  contri- 
bution from  Canarese  or  Tamil,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  The 
dialect  is  not  in  its  place  in  the  table.  Evidently  it  has 
been  copied  from  the  'Manual  of  the  Kurnool  District,^  which, 
in  turn,  borrowed  it  from  a  writer  who  had  prepared  it  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Not  a  single  Yanddi  of 
the  Nellore  district,  or  the  Chenchu  of  the  Nallamalais,  or 
the  Yanddi  falling  under  any  one  of  the  sub-divisions,  speaks 
a  language  approaching  this  dialect  to  any  degree.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  speech  lies  more  in  the  sound,  in  the 
intonation,  than  in  the  language.  He  can  hardly  pronounce 
a  word  other  than  Telugu  without  a  special  effort,  not  even 
a  word  akin  to  Telugu,  much  less  a  Tamil  word.  Yet  the 
table  makes  him  a  polyglot  speaker.  It  is  curious  that 
some  equivalents  are  compounds  of  two  different  languages. 
We  have  artichedi  (arti,  Telugu ;  chedi,  Tamil)  for  plantain  ; 
pandikutti  (pandi,  Telugu,  hog;  kutti,  Tamil,  diminutive). 
Yandu,  a  corruption  of  the  Tamil  ennadu  is  the  equivalent 
of  what;  nelavu  of  moon  ;  mayiru  of  hair;  nerpu  of  fire  ; 
nali  of  four.  Similarly,  kammanga  is  the  Telugu  equiv- 
alent of  sweet  j  appudu  of  then ;  iruvoi  of  twenty ;  yendi 
of  which,  and  so  on.  This  polyglot  applies  with  more  pro- 
priety to  the  spoken  language  of  the  Yerukalas,  Tulus, 
Lambddis,  or  Karyans .  The  Ydnddi  mingles  with  none  of  the 
tribes,  who  speak  one  or  other  of  the  languages  contributing 
to  this  omnibus  dialect.  His  vocabulary  is  generally  Telugu, 
more  or  less  pure  and  simple,  such  as  pervades  the  Nellore 
district. 
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The  Yanadi  is  a  Hindu  in  religion.  84,339  persons  were 
returned  at  the  Census,  1891,  as  Hindus,  and  the  remaining 
549  as  animists.  Whether  the  latter  understand  enough  to 
follow  animism  is  a  point  of  doubt.  Their  ideas  of  religion 
are  of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  kind.  Their  places 
of  worship  are  nob  temples,  but  one  or  two  houses  known 
as  Devara  indlu  (houses  of  the  god),  set  apart  for  every 
centre  or  circle.  They  worship  a  household  god,  secondly  a 
village  goddess  of  local  importance,  and  thirdly  a  deity  of 
Avider  repute  and  influence.  Chenchu  devudu  is  invariably 
the  household  god.  Poleramma  or  Ankamma  is  in  charge 
of  a  local  area  for  weal  or  woe.  Subbarayadu,  Venkates- 
waraln,  Penchala,  Narasimhulu,  and  others,  are  the  gods 
who  control  destinies  over  a  wider  area.  The  method  of 
worship  is  wedged  in  by  no  rigid  rules,  and  is  more  or  less 
conventional.  The  Yanadis  are  their  own  priests.  The 
objects  of  worship  take  various  forms  :  idols  as  at  Sriharikota 
(a  wooden  idol)  ;  bricks  and  stones ;  pots  of  water  with 
margosa  *  leaves ;  images  of  gods  drawn  on  the  walls  of 
their  houses  ;  or  mere  handfuls  of  clay  squeezed  into 
shape,  and  placed  on  a  small  platform  erected  under  an 
aruka  tree,  which,  like  other  Hindus,  they  hold  sacred. 
The  main  point  is  the  simplicity  of  the  faith,  not  the 
grandeur  of  the  representative.  They  use  a  red  powder, 
flowers,  turmeric,  etc.,  for  worship  ;  burn  camphor  and 
frankincense  ;  and  distribute  fruit,  dhdl,  t  and  the  like. 
Groda  puja,  or  wall  worship,  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  no  other 
tribe,  Chenchu  devudu,  the  household  deity,  was  evidently 
either  a  hero  or  an  ancestor  of  renown.  In  worshipping 
ancestors,  the  Yanadis  resemble  the  Kurumbas.  The  house 
of  the  god  is  a  sanctum,  into  which  no  sort  of  pollution  is 
allowed  to  enter.  The  most  pious  perform  rites  every 
Friday.  At  Sriharikota  they  do  so  once  a  fortnight,  or 
once  a  month.  The  ordinary  Ydnadi  w^orships  only  on 
occasions  of  a  marriage,  a  funeral,  or  the  like.  A  belief 
lingers  that  the  pious  in  worship  are  eii  rapport  with  the 
deity,  who  converses  with  them,  and  even  inspires  them. 
The  goddess  receives  animal  sacrifices,  but  the  Chenchu 
devudu  is  a  strict  vegetarian,  whose  votaries  are  bound  to 
remain,  at  times  of  ^worship,  on  a  single  daily  meal  of  roots 
and  fruits.  The  Ydnddis,  like  the  Hindus,  wear  sect  marks, 
offer   sacrifices,    and   are    even    divided   into   Yaishnavites 


*^Melia  Azadiraclita,  the  neem  or  margosa  tree. 
t  The  pulse  of  Cajanus  indicus. 
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and  Saivites.  Tliej  are  supposed,  during  worsliip^,  to  endow 
inanimate  objects  and  the  spirits  of  geographical  features 
with,  life  and  mind,  and  supernatural  powers.  They  are 
th-us,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  not  merely  animists  but 
zootheists.  Their  gods  are  mainly  influenced  by  dancing 
and  music,  and  by  a  variety  of  crude  ceremonies. 

The  Christian  church  has  opened  its  door  to  the  Yanadis. 
''  At  Kamapatan  a  large  amount  of  patience,  persuasion, 
prayer,  and  faith  had  to  be  exercised  in  the  bargain.  The 
ch-ildren  are  not  now  bribed  to  come  to  school  or  to  church, 
but  they  have  to  be  given  a  free  education,  including  board 
and  clothing."  In  the  early  forties  of  the  past  century  the 
Grovernment  vainly  undertook  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  Ydnddi ;  at  the  present  day  the  American  Baptist 
Mission  is  earnest  in  its  endeavours  to  elevate  him  both  in 
body  and  soul.  The  seed  is  just  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
A  few  Yanddis  are  already  members  of  the  church,  ''not 
indeed  very  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  but  still 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Christ.-'''  There  are  compositors, 
teachers,  and  preachers— the  making  of  the  Baptist  Mission, 
who  are  zealous  in  civilising  and  christianising  them. 

The  Ydnddis  live  in  conical  huts  rudely  built  of 
bamboo  twigs  and  palmyra  fibre,  seven  feet  high  at  the 
greatest,  with  a  small  entrance,  through  which  men  can  only 
creep.  The  huts  afford  protection  from  the  sun  and  rain, 
but  the  Ydnddis  generally  cook,  eat,  and  sleep  outside. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  no  indispensable  routine, 
-  expense  being  the  main  consideration.  The  Adivi  Ydnddis, 
as  a  rule,  avoid  it ;  the  Reddi  Ydnddis  always  observe  it. 
The  parents  rarely  arrange  alliances,  the  parties  concerned 
managing  for  themselves.  Maturity  generally  precedes 
marriage,  and  the  parties  feel  free  in  every  respect  to  select 
their  future  partners,  whose  consent  is  formally  endorsed 
by  the  elders.  Seduction  and  elopement  are  common  occur- 
rences, and  divorce  is  easily  obtained.  The  marriage 
customs,  heretofore  few  and  simple,  are  slowly  undergoing 
change.  The  ceremony  is  growing  in  favour,  and  the 
simple  routine  is  developing  into  a  costly  programme.  An 
ordinary  ceremony  is  mainly  a  betrothal  at  the  bridegroom's, 
to  which  friends  and  relatives  are  invited,  and  where  pdn- 
supdri  is  distributed.  The  fuller  ceremonial  commences 
with  the  bridegroom  seeking  the  consent  of  the  maternal 
uncle  of  the  bride  by  offering  him  a  bribe  or  present  known 
as  voli,  corresponding  to  kanyasulkam  of  Hindu  law,  and 
varying  from  eight  annas  to  two  or  even  four  rupees.     As  a 
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rule  tlie  diildren  of  brotliers  and  sisters  do  not  intermarry. 
The  voli  is  perhaps  the  price  of  custom,  which  prevents  the 
child  of  the  maternal  uncle  from  entering  into  the  alliance. 
The  parents  of  the  bride  in  their  turn  receive  presents,  each 
a  complete  suit  of  new  clothes.  The  maternal  uncle  offi- 
ciates at  the  marriage,  and  the  Brahmin  has  no  place  in  the 
programme.  Even  the  auspicious  hour  is  determined  by  the 
Yanddi  by  a  simple  natural  process.  The  hour  is  noon, 
which  arrives  precisely  when  a  pole  two  feet  high,  stuck 
perpendicularly  on  the  marriage  platform,  ceases  to  throw 
a  shadow.  A  pole  has  now  superseded  the  arrow  used  of  old 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Yanadi  hunting  proclivities.  There  can 
probablj  be  no  better  test  for  ascertaining  the  meridian,  but 
they  now  consult  the  Purohit,  who  gives  the  hour  from  the 
calendar.  Guests  assemble  at  the  platform,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  bathe  and  put  on  new  clothes  dyed  with  saffron, 
and  the  kankanam  or  talisman  is  tied  to  the  right  wrist  of 
the  bridegroom  and  left  wrist  of  the  bride,  to  absolve  them 
from  defilement.  The  kankanam  |is  now  a  cotton  thread, 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  betel  leaf.  When  the  hour 
arrives,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  stand  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  platform,  and  the  former  ties  the  tdli,  or  symbol  of 
marriage^  round  the  neck  of  the  latter.  Until  quite  recently, 
the  flower  of  the  tangedu  (Cassia  auricula^a)  did  duty  for 
the  tdli,  which  is  now  a  saffron-dyed  cotton  thread  with  a 
gold  bottu  suspended  from  it.  The  goldsmith  prepares  the 
bottu,  and  the  Ydnadis  take  it  from  his  house  in  procession 
with  drum  and  dance.  After  the  tali  has  been  tied,  the 
pair  pour  sacred  rice  over  each  othei\s  heads.  This  rice 
also  goes  to  the  share  of  the  maternal  uncle.  The  bride- 
groom then  feasts  the  marriage  party.  Professional  Ydnadis 
supply  the  music,  for  which  they  are  paid  in  coin,  besides 
being  admitted  to  the  feast.  The  married  couple  enjoy  a 
honey -moon  for  a  month  under  the  roof  of  the  bride's 
parents.  The  Ydnddi  wife  addresses  and  speaks  of  her 
husband  as  mama  or  uncle,  from  the  custom  which  obtains 
among  the  Sudras,  who  marry  the  daughters  of  sisters. 

The  code  of  Yanddi  morality  is  at  rather  a  lov/  ebb. 
Adultery  is  no  serious  offence ;  widows  live  in  concubin- 
age ;  divorce  is  easily  obtained  ;  and  pregnancy  before 
marriage  is  no  offence.  By  nature,  however,  the  Ydnddis 
are  jealous  of  conjugal  rights,  fond  of  their  wives,  without 
whom  they  seldom  go  out.  But  adultery  is  often  excused 
for  a  bribe.  Widows  can  remarry,  and  widowhood  involves 
neither  disfigurement,  nor  the  denial  of  all  the  emblems  of 
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married  life.  There  is  no  ceremony  for  the  remarriage  of 
a  widow,  and  the  tali  is  not  tied  a  second  time.  A  widow 
has  been  known  to  take,  one  after  another,  as  many  as  seven 
husbands.  The  greater  the  number,  the  more  exalted  is  lier 
place  in  society,  and  the  stronger  her  title  to  decide  disputes 
on  questions  of  adultery  and  the  like.  Polyandry  does  not 
obtain,  but  polygamy  is  common.  A  YdnMi  is  known  to 
have  taken  as  many  as  seven  wives,  whom  he  housed  sepa- 
rately, and  v/ith  whom  he  lived  by  turns.  Desertion  leads 
to  divorce,  which  is  an  ordinary  occurrence.  The  deserted 
wife  takes  her  children  with  her  to  the  new  husband,  who, 
however,  is  under  no  obligation  to  protect  them.  T  know 
of  several  instances  of  children  born  in  previous  wedlock, 
who  were  thrown  on  the  tender  mercies  of  the  world.  Girls 
usually  attain  puberty  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  the 
child-bearing  age  ranges  from  sixteen  to  forty-five.  As  a 
tribe  the  Yanadis  are  prolific.  To  22  women,  who  were 
examined,  ranging  in  age  from  15  to  60,  28  male  and  49 
female  children  had  been  born,  of  whom  66  were  alive, 
and  11  dead.  The  greatest  number  of  children  produced 
by  an  individual  was  nine. 

It  is  profitable  to  be  a  Yanadi  maternal  uncle.  He  gets  a 
fee  and  sacred  rice  for  being  uncle  to  the  bride,  and  receives 
a  measure  of  rice,  a  new  cloth,  and  eight  annas  at  the  head- 
shaving  ceremony  of  his  nephew.  At  the  latter  ceremony^ 
which  is  a  borrowed  custom,  the  uncle  plucks  a  lock  of  hair 
from  the  head  of  the  lad  of  five,  and  ties  it  to  a  bough  of 
the  aruka  tree.  The  head  is  shaved,  and  the  nephew  then 
worships  the  village  goddess,  to  whom  a  fowl  is  oifered. 
The  guests  are  feasted,  and  the  evening  is  spent  in  wild 
torch-light  dances. 

There  is  no  pollution  at  child-birth.  The  woman,  after 
her  confinement,  feeds  for  three  days  on  the  tender  leaf  or 
cabbage  of  the  date  palm  {Phcenix  sylvestris),  and  then  on 
rice.  On  the  tenth  day  she  bathes.  Margosa leaves,  some- 
times the  leaves  of  other  trees,  and  the  knife  with  which  the 
umbilical  cord  was  cut,  are  placed  under  the  child's  head  for 
six  days.  A  net  is  hung  in  front  of  the  door  to  keej)  out 
demons,  and  the  house  is  not  swept  for  some  days.  The 
child  receives  no  name  for  a  month  or  even  longer,  until 
the  soothsayer,  pretending  to  be  in  communication  with  a 
god  or  goddess,  directs  that  it  be  named  after  himself,  or  by 
any  other  name  which  he  may  choose  to  give. 
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The  Ydnddis  pose  as  prophets  of  human  destinies,  and, 
like  the  Nilgiri  Kurambas,  pretend  to  hold  intercourse  with 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  to  interpose  between  god  and  man. 
Every  village  or  circle  has  one  or  more  soothsayers,  who 
learn  their  art  from  experts  under  a  rigid  routine.  The 
period  of  pupilage  is  a  fortnight  spent  on  a  dietary  of  milk 
and  fruits  with  no  cooked  meat,  in  a  cloister  in  mediation. 
The  god  or  goddess  Ankamma,  Poleramma,  Venkateswaralu, 
Subbaroyadu,  or  Malakondroyadu,  appears  like  a  shadow, 
and  inspires  the  pupil,  who,  directly  the  period  of  proba- 
tion has  ceased,  burns  camphor  and  frankincense.  He 
then  sings  in  praise  of  the  deity,  takes  a  sea-bath  with 
his  master,  gives  a  sumptuous  feast,  and  becomes  an 
independent  soothsayer.  The  ardent  soothsayer  of  old 
wrought  miracles,  so  runs  the  story,  by  stirring  boiling  rice 
with  his  hand,  which  was  proof  against  scald  or  hurt.  His 
modern  brother  invokes  the  gods  with  burning  charcoal  in 
his  folded  hands  to  the  beat  of  a  drum.  People  flock  in 
large  numbers  to  know  the  truth.  The  word  is  rangampattee 
in  North  Areot  and  sodi  in  Nellore.  The  soothsayer  arranges 
Chenchu  devudu  and  the  local  gods  in  a  separate  devaraillu 
or  house  of  god,  which  is  always  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
and  where  worship  is  regularly  carried  on.  The  auspicious 
days  for  soothsaying  are  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 
The  chief  soothsayer  is  a  male.  The  applicant  presents 
him  with  betel  nuts,  fruit,  flowers,  and  money.  The  sooth- 
sayer bathes,  and  sits  in  front  of  his  house  smeared  with 
black,  white,  red,  and  other  colours.  His  wife,  or  some  other 
female,  kindles  a  fire,  and  throws  frankincense  into  it.  He 
beats  his  drum,  and  sings,  while  a  woman  from  within 
repeats  the  chant  in  a  shrill  voice.  The  songs  are  in  praise 
of  the  deity,  at  whose  and  the  soothsayer's  feet  the  applicant 
prostrates  himself  and  invokes  their  aid.  The  soothsayer 
feels  inspired,  and  addresses  the  supplicant  thus  ;  "  You 
Lave  neglected  me.  You  do  not  worship  me.  Propitiate 
me  adequately,  or  ruin  is  yours/'  The  future  is  predicted 
in  song.  In  these  predictions  the  rura^l  folk  place  abundant 
faith. 

The  Yanadis  invariably  bury  their  dead,  but  Dr.  Shortt, 
in  1  865,;noticed  a  few  instances  of  cremation.  They  regard 
death  as  a  contagion,  which  spreads,  and  often  avoid 
localities  where  death  has  occurred,  especially  from  cholera. 
Their  funeral  rites  are  similar  to  those  observed  generally 
by  Hindus.     A  responsible  member  of  every  family  in  close 
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consanguinity  witli  tlie  deceased  attends  the  funeral.  When 
the  dead  person  is  hurried  thej  hathe^  and  the  gothrapuvaru 
or  sapindas  *  drink  a  handful  of  water.  Thej  observe  the 
chinnadiuamu,  or  small  day,  on  the  second  or  third  day  after 
deaths  when  they  sprinkle  milk  over  the  grave  and  throw 
on  it  rice  which  should  be  eaten  by  crows,  if  the  departed 
is  to  be  propitiated.  Dogs  should  not  touch  it.  The  near 
relations  observe  pollution  till  the  peddadinam  or  great 
funeral  which  is  celebrated  some  time  after  the  ninth  day 
according  to  convenience,  preferably  on  a  lYednesday.  They 
worship,  and  dance  round  a  piece  of  clay  representing  the 
deceased.  The  male  relatives  then  bathe,  in  the  sea  if  they 
are  coast  Ydnadis,  and  purification  is  complete.  Those  who 
keep  the  god-house  stand  clear  of  those  under  pollution. 

The  Ydnadis  are  filthy  and  untidy  in  their  habits.  The 
men  do  not  wash  oftener  than  once  a  week,  and  the  women 
twice  a  week,  or  at  times  once  a  day.  As  a  rule  they  are, 
from  want  of  money,  temperate.  They  take  their  rice  with 
them  when  they  accept  invitations,  and  thus  Jorm  very 
welcome  guests.  Their  cheap  jewelry  includes  glass  bangles 
for  the  wrist,  brass  kammala  for  the  ears ;  bulaku  for  the 
nose  ;  and  other  articles  of  peasant  jewelry.  They  have,  of 
late  years,  borrowed  the  custom,  without  the  ceremony,  of 
adopting  children.     Their  children  play  at  hide-and-seek. 

They  are  good  divers,  and  can  remain  under  water  a 
considerable  time.  They  are  also  expert  anglers,  and  catch 
fish  with  the  help  of  a  triangular  net  or  wicker  basket. 
They  also  excel  in  diving  for  and  catching  hold  of  fish  con- 
cealed in  crevices  of  rocks  or  buried  in  the  mud,  and  assist 
European  shikaris  by  marking  down  florican.  Those  who 
are  unable  to  count  bring  in  a  string  with  knots  tied  in  it, 
to  indicate  the  number  of  birds  marked  down.  They  catch 
bandicoot  rats  by  a  special  method  known  as  voodarapettuta. 
A  pot  is  stuffed  with  grass,  into  which  fire  is  thrown.  The 
mouth  of  the  pot  is  placed  against  the  hole  made  by  the 
bandicoot,  and  smoke  blown  into  the  hole  through  a  small 
slit  in  another  part  of  the  pot.  The  animal  becomes  suffo- 
cated, and  tries  to  escape  through  the  only  aperture  avail- 
able, made  for  the  occasion  by  the  Ydnddi,  and,  as  it  emerges, 
is  killed.  They  are  fearless  in  catching  cobras,  which  they 
draw  out  of  their  holes  without  any  fear  of  their  fangs.    They 

*  Those  wlio  belong  to  tlie  same  gotra,  or  have  the  same  family  name. 
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pretend  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  charm  while  so  doing  .* 
They  are  good  shikdris  and  excellent  shots,  fearless  in  the 
jungle,  hardly  ever  wcarj,  quick  and  sure-footed  in  mountain 
climbing.  They  know  t3est  the  resort  of  game  in  particular 
seasons.  They  hold  licences  under  the  Arms  Act,  and,  in 
the  Venkatagiri  forests,  which  ;ire  full  of  game,  they  have 
made  the  record  for  bagging  tigers,  leopards,  porcupines, 
and  other  big  and  small  game. 

The  Ydnddi  dance  is  indicative  of  a  merry  life,  and  men 
and  children  take  part  in  it.  They  dance  on  festive  occasions, 
at  ceremonies,  and  occasionally  foi-  begging,  smearing  the 
body  with  saffron  or  coal,  wearing  tlowers,  singing  meaning- 
less songs,  and  drumming  in  rude  fashion  '^  dambukku, 
dambakku/'  Their  only  wind  instrument  is  the  bagpipe, 
but  they  practise  on  the  snake-charmer's  reed  as  an  accom- 
plishment. Their  dance  is  of  the  rudest  type,  and  full  of 
indecent  suggestions.  They  have  of  late  trained  themselves 
for  the  stage,  and  there  are  several  troupes  of  Bhagavathulu. 

In  their  nomadic  jungle  life  the  Ydnadis  have  learnt  by 
experience  the  properties  and  efficacy  of  herbs  and  roots, 
with  the  help  of  which  they  treat,  often  with  success,  fever, 
rheumatism,  and  other  diseases.  They  use  drugs  for  cobra- 
bite  and  scorpion-sting.  The  women  work  as  hard  as  the 
men,  and  take  little  or  no  medicine  at  the  time  of  confine- 
ment. They  drink,  however,  a  decoction  in  special  cases  of 
ailment.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Ydnddis  alone  are  free 
from  elephantiasis,  which  affects  the  remaining  population 
of  Sriharikota.  Their  dread  of  cholera  is  great,  and  a 
Ydnddi  preferred  to  lose  his  service  with,  me  rather  than 
accompany  me  with,  a  bottle  of  disinfectant  to  the  place 
where  his  nearest  relative  was  lying  dead.  I  once  noticed  a 
Ydnddi  woman  stricken  with  cholera,  lying  neglected  beside 
a  brook  in  the  care  of  the  family  dog.  I  gave  her  some 
Lorbeer's  mixture,  but  she  brightened  up  only  to  die. 

The  Ydnddis  are  by  nature  an  indolent  tribe.  They 
were  formerly  collectors,  pure  and  simple,  of  jungle  produce, 
on  which  they  fed.  Being  free  nomads,  tliey  worked  at 
will,  and  felt  neither  servitude  nor  restraint. 


*  A  correspondent  wrote,  sev^eral  years  ago,  to  the  Madras  Mail  as 
follows  :  "  A  cobra  was  in  my  '  compound,'  and  my  servants  got  a  Yanadi, 
who  had  charge  of  the  adjoining  garden,  to  dislodge  it.  The  man  was 
anxiona  to  catch  it  alive,  and  then,  before  killing  it,  very  carefully,  with 
a  knife,  removed  the  whole  sac  of  poison,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  memory, 
he  swallowed  like  a  pill  as  a  protection  against  snake-bite.  I  then  heard 
that  the  Yfi.n^dis  living  in  the  jnngle  did  the  same.' 
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The  Grovernment  undertook  to  ameliorate  tlieir  condi- 
tion, but  found  them  to  be  b^  nature  not  amenable  to 
sustained  routine;,  and  unaccustomed  to  work  for  wages 
under  restrictions.  The  laziness  of  the  Yanadi  is  to  this 
daj  a  matter  of  notoriety.  It  is  easier  to  educate  him  than 
to  tempt  him  to  work  for  any  wage,  if  only  he  is  sure  of  his 
next  meal.  It  is  notorious  that,  in  times  of  scarcity,  he 
avoids  the  famine  relief  works  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
does  not  feel  free  on  them.  Nevertheless,  a  few  Ydnadis 
are  in  the  Police  service.  Some  are  kavalgars  (watchmen), 
farm  servants,  scavengers,  stone-masons,  or  bricklayers. 
Others  are  pounders  of  rice,  which  the  Nellore  district 
supplies  to  a  large  part  of  the  presidency,  or  domestic 
servants.  They  thus  supply  labour  of  very  different  kinds. 
They  own  neither  land  nor  aaimal.  They  live  in  bamboo 
huts  thatched  with  grass,  millet  stalks  and  the  like  erected 
by  the  sufferance  of  the  landlord,  who  can  turn  them  away 
at  pleasure.  So  far,  only  a  single  family  of  Ydnadis  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  by  prescriptive  right,  confirmed  by 
the  decree  of  a  Civil  Court,  a  large  site  for  house -building 
at  Stonehoasepet,  Nellore.  The  Ydnadis  are,  as  a  rule,  faith- 
ful servants,  but  they  are  not  constant  in  their  professions. 
They  earn  a  livelihood  in  various  subsidiary  ways  :  by 
hunting,  fishing,  cobra- charming,  collecting  honey  or  fuel, 
rearing  and  selling  pigs,  practising  medicine  as  quacks,  and, 
in  rare  cases,  by  thieving.  But  they  are  steady  nowhere. 
And  no  wonder,  for  short  commons  is  their  permanent  tale  of 
woe.  Their  poor  bony  frames  bear  evidence  to  a  hard  lot 
and  stinted  dietary.  They  are,  however,  capable  of  walk- 
ing and  working  for  many  hours  at  a  stretch  without 
food,  and  are  a  contented  lot,  furnishing  cheap  labour, 
never  caring  for  the  morrow,  and  preferring  freedom  to 
servitude.  They  enter  into  contracts,  but  do  not  thoroughly 
understand  them,  and  do  not  often  keep  them. 

The  Ydnadi  gathers  honey  from  bee-hives  on  hill-tops 
and  cliffs,  100  to  200  feet  high,  precipitous,  and  almost 
inaccessible,  and  perilous  to  reach.  He  climbs  down  with 
the  help  of  a  plaited  rope  of  pliant  bamboo,  fastened  above 
to  a  peg  driven  tight  into  a  tree  or  other  hard  substance, 
and  takes  with  him  a  basket  and  stick.  He  drives  away  the 
bees  at  the  first  swing  by  burning  grass  or  brushwood 
beneath  the  hive.  The  next  swing  takes  him  closer  to  the 
hive,  which  he  pokes  with  the  stick.  He  receives  the  honey- 
comb into  the  basket,  and  the  honey  flows  out  of  it  into  a 
vessel  adjusted  to  it.     When  the  basket  and  vessel  are  full, 
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lie  shakes  the  rope  and  is  drawn  up  "by  the  person  in  cnarge 
of  it,  who  is  almost  always  his  wife's  brother^  so  that  there 
may  be  no  foul  play.  He  thus  collects  a  considerable 
quantity  of  honey  and  wax,  for  which  he  receives  only 
a  subsistence  wage  from  the  contractor,  who  makes  an  enor- 
mous profit  for  himself. 

It  surprises   one  to  find  the  Ydn4dis  classed  with  the 
professional  criminal  tribes — the  Lambddis,  Yerukalas,  and 
Dommaras.     In  the  early  years  of  Police  organisation,  when 
detection   was  trammelled  by  no  stringent  rules,  the  primi- 
tive and  degraded  condition  of  the  Y4nadis  furnished  the 
detectives  with  a  plentiful  crop.     In  the  sixties  Lieutenant 
Balmer,  Superintendent  of  Police,  ISTellore,  held  them  to  be 
^'  thieves  and  liars  '^  almost  without  exception,   and  added 
that  every  T^nddi  would  steal  if  he  found  an  opportunity, 
and  that,  as  a  tribe,  they  were  the  most  determined  and 
successful  housebreakers,  and   even    dacoits.     The  ofificial 
view  was  that,  in   crime,  they  preponderated   over   other 
wild  tribes,  and  that  this  preponderance   was   due  to   the 
"  radical  viciousness  of  the  race.'^     This  view  was  disputed 
even  then,  as  the  Yanddis  numbered  more,  and  moved   less 
than  others  who,  by  their  migratory  habits,  defeated  detec- 
tion.    But  the  argument    was  of  no  avail.     The  Cuddapah 
Ydnddis  are  quoted  as  sheeplifters  and  murderers,  but  the} 
number  only  5  per  cent.,  and  the  offences  are    due   more  to 
the  vice  of  the  locality  than  to  the  viciousness  of  the  tribe. 
The  Manual  of  the  Criminal  Castes  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
makes  prominent  mention  of  the  Ydnadis,  but.it  deals  with 
less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  tribe,  living  scattered  in 
the  northern  districts.     The  compiler  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency   Manual  accepts    on   trust   for   the    entire  tribe  the 
above  conclusions,  which  cover  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the 
population.     The    Yanddis    of   North    Arcot,  who  number 
some  8  per  cent.,  are  certified  to  be  '*  a  simple  and  truthful 
people. ^^     The  Rev.  Mr.  Heinrichs  considers  them  '^  skilful 
thieves  themselves.     They  are  adepts  in  detecting  thieves  ; 
wherefore    they    are  not    infrequently    employed  by    the 
Police  and  others  in  detection.'^      But  his  range  of  observ- 
ation was  not  wide.     Prom  the  same  locality  Mrs.  Boggs,  of 
the  same  Mission,  has  a  diiferent  story  to  give.     ''A  caste- 
man,    a  farmer   living  near  Bamapatam,  went   early  one 
morning  to  his   straw,  and  discovered  that  some  had  been 
stolen.     He   immediately  attacked  an    infirm    old  Yanadi, 
accused  him   of  the   theft,  and  gave  him  a  fearful  beating 
with  a  heavy  stick  on   the  bare    neck.'^       And  again,    in 
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stronger  terms.  "A  most  daring  robberj  of  upwards  of 
Rs.  500  worth  of  jewelry  was  committed  at  Rdmapatam  in 
1891.  It  was  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  one  of  the 
prominent  and  influential  village  officials,  but  he  succeeded 
in  getting  the  charge  fastened  on  two  timid  helpless 
Yanddi  men.  They  were  tried  before  a  native  magistrate, 
and,  on  the  testimony  of  false  witnesses,  hired  as  we  knew 
for  the  occasion,  convicted  and  sent  to  jail.  We  succeeded 
in  having  the  case  brought  before  an  English  Collector, 
who  reversed  the  judgmeot,  and  released  the  men.  But 
they  and  their  families  were  persecuted  and  threatened  by 
their  enemies,  who  were  angry  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  and 
for  weeks  dared  not  sleep  in  their  own  houses.^'  Afraid 
of  further  ballying,  one  of  the  number  told  Mrs.  Eoggs 
that  they  would  sleep  in  the  verandah  of  the  Mission  build- 
ing, so  that  she  might  ''see  that  we  are  all  there,  for  our 
enemies  are  going  to  bring  another  charge  against  us,  and 
we  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  all  here  every  night, 
so  you  will  be  able  to  testify  for  us.'''  After  living  in  this 
state  of  terror  for  weeks,  they  were  hunted  out  of  the  place, 
and  all  the  connected  families  moved  away  about  150  miles 
distant,  where  they  are  still  living, 

The  Ydnddis  of  the  Nellore  district  number  65  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  tribe.  Statistics  give  an  average  of  135  crimi- 
nals for  the  five  years  ending  April,  1865,  and  a  mean  of 
129  for  the  years  1865  and  1867.  The  method  of  recording 
criminal  statistics  has  now  considerably  changed.  The 
number  of  Ydnddis  released  from  the  Nellore  district  jail^ 
and  from  the  adjoining  central  jails,  in  a  period  of  15  years 
(less  four  months)  was  637.  These  related  to  somewhat 
grave  offences  dealt  with  by  the  district  magistrates.  The 
figures  do  not  include  releases  from  the  sub-jails,  but  these 
would  not  have  been  many.  There  were  several  cases  of 
less  than  one  month's  imprisonment  taken  into  the  district 
jail.  At  any  rate,  taking  the  number  of  offences  for  which 
they  have  been  condemned  as  a  class  to  be  approximately 
accurate,  the  average  for  a  year  is  as  low  as  44'4  for  a  popu- 
lation of  57,525  per  mille. 

The  Ydnddi  is  a  meek  creature,  an  ignorant  man,  who 
does  not  know  what  it  is  to  cross-examine,  who  cannot 
make  out  the  proceedings  of  the  Court,  and  who  submits 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  ordeal  which  sends  him  to 
prison.  No  witnesses  are,  as  a  rule,  willing  to  speak  in  his 
favour.  He  is  in  dread  of  the  Police,  and  those  who  know 
the   truth   are  not  willing  to   make  enemies.     The  proper 
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average  of  crime,  if  tlie  Ydnddi  dealt  with  his  case  as  well 
as  the  Yerukala  or  Dommara,  would  be  much  below  the 
present  figure.  I  have  myself  tried  cases,  in  which  a 
Dommara  cross-examined  witnesses  in  a  manner  likely  to  - 
put  the  best  counsel  into  the  shade,  whereas  the  Ydn^di 
stood  like  a  mummy,  leaving  his  business  to  be  done  by 
me.  It  is  due  to  the  Yanddi  to  state  that,  in  a  large 
percentage  of  the  prosecutions,  he  only  answers  for  the 
sins  of  others.  Of  the  1)37  cases  referred  to,  15  were  for 
dishonestly  receiving  stolen  property  ;  6  for  giving  false 
evidence ;  6  for  hindering  or  assaulting  a  constable  on 
duty  ;  5  for  theft  as  servants  ;  9  for  breach  of  contract ;  3 
for  criminal  appropriation  ;  4  (of  whom  three  were  females) 
for  attempted  suicide  ;  1  for  exposing  and  deserting  a 
child  ;  2  for  hurt ;  3  for  grievous  hurt ;  and  13  for  robbery 
or  dacoity.  Of  the  remainder,  a  large  number  were  house- 
breaking and  theft  under  one  section  of  the  code  or  another. 
Evidently  the  Ydnddi  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  appeal, 
and,  even  if  he  does,  the  chances  are  against  him  because 
of  the  strong  record  made  up  in  the  lower  Court. 

There  is  the  individual  Ydnddi  criminal,  as  there  is  in 
every  clan,  class,  and  tribe.  He  commits  theft,  as  every 
man  in  want  does,  but  he  does  not  on  that  account  bring 
discredit  to  his  class.  The  Police  records  include  in  the 
known-depredator  lists  several  criminal  gangs,  such  as  the 
Yerukalas,  Kathiras,  and  Dommaras,  but  not  the  Ydnddis. 
Individual  Ydnddis  may  figure  there,  but  that  is  not  the 
point.  If  the  conclusions,  which  the  statistics  published 
for  the  Nellore  district  warrant,  can  be  taken  to  apply 
to  the  tribe  as  a  whole,  the  Ydnddis  are  no  criminal 
class.  Considering  their  state  of  poverty,  and  their  ignor- 
ance, they  are  a  simple  and  faithful  tribe.  They  deserve 
the  very  best  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities 
and  missionaries,  and  deserve  better  of  their  countrymen. 
They  are  useful  as  servants,  faithful  and  trustworthy.  They 
should  be  cured  of  their  lazy  habits.  They  evoke  pity,  but, 
while  they  grow  lazier  for  false  pitying,  they  become  the 
brisker  for  a  kindly  whipping. 

T.  EAN&A  RAO. 


As  a  supplement  to  the   above  account   of  the  Ydnddis, 
I  publish    the    following    notes    made    by   my    assistant, 
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Mr.  K.  Eangachari,  during  a  visit  to  the  Nellore  Ydnadis 
with  the  primary  object,  of  obtaining  the  photographs, 
with  which  this  article  is  iUustrated. 

The  following  are  the  house-names  of  a  few  families 
living  in  Nellore,  Sriharikota,  Tada,  and  Kambakam: — 

{a)  Manchi  (good)  Ydnadis  : 

Bandi  =  cart, 
Bajjavaru  =  big-bellied. 
Chembetti  =  hammer. 
Ohilakala  =  parrot. 
Dhoddee  =  sheepfold. 
Igala  =  honse-fly. 
Bnthodu  —  name  of  a  village. 
Ilia  =  of  a  house. 
Kaththula  =  sword. 
Kanur  ==  name  of  a  village. 
Kotlu  =  cow-shed. 
Mekala  =  goat. 
Manikala  =  measure. 
Pamula  ==  snake. 
Tenkayala  =  coeoanut. 
Thotla  =  garden. 
Tupakala  =  gun. 
Udamala  =  water  lizard. 
Jandayi  =  flag. 

(6)  Challa  (refuse-eating)  Ydnadis  : 

Nerigi  mekala  =  a  kind  of  goat. 

Elugn  =  bear. 

Tirlasetti  =  name  of  a  Balija  Chetti. 

Ail  these  names  represent  exogamous  septs.  In  every 
case,  which  I  examined,  the  family  name  was  known  only 
to  old  men  and  women,  and  they,  in  most  cases,  were  not 
able  to  give  the  house-name  of  their  neighbours  or  relations. 
Most  of  the  names  are  after  villages  or  persons  of  other 
castes,  and  are  probably  new  names  adopted  instead  of  the 
original  house-name,  e.g.,  Chidappareddi,  Tirlasetti,  the 
names  of  men  on  whose  land  they  live  ;  Dhoddee  (sheep- 
fold)  because  the  father  kept  sheep  in  a  fold,  and  tended 
them ;  Ekolu,  Enthodu,  Pannuri,  etc.,  after  villages.  Even 
these  new  names  are  recognised  by  the  Ydnddis  as  house- 
nameSj  i.e.,  exogamous  divisions. 
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The  Ydnddis  produce  fire  by  friction  with  sticks  from  the 
following  trees  : — 

Protium  caudatum  (konda  rdgi). 

Bauhinia  racemosa  (aree  chettu). 

Ficus,  sp.  (kallu  jeevee  chettu). 

Stereospermum  suberif olium  (tada) . 

A  tree  belonging  to  the  Nat.  Order  Laurineae. 

Two  sticks  are  prepared,  one  short,  the  other  long.  In 
the  former  a  square  cavity  is  made,  and  it  is  held  firmly  on 
the  ground,  while  the  long  stick  is  twirled  rapidly  to  and 
fro  in  the  hole.  No  charcoal  powder  is  used,  but  a  rag,  or 
even  dried  leaves,  are  set  fire  to. 

The  staple  food  of  the  Ydnddis_,  apart  from  bazdr  pur- 
chases, consists  of  the  following  :  — 

Animals — Sambar  deer,  wild  goat,  bear,  porcupine, 
boar,  land  tortoise,  hare,  bandicoots  and  rats,  varanus 
(lizard),  mungoose,  and  fish. 

Vegetables — Dioscorea  oppositifolia  1 
„  ,,  tomentosa      j -' 

Phoenix  sylvestris  (date  palm).  Pith  and  fruit.  Cycas 
circinalis.  Fruit  kernel  eaten  after  soaking  in  water  for 
two  days. 

Fruits — 

Eugenia  alternifolia. 

„  Jambolana,  black  plum. 

Carissa  Carandas. 
„         spinarum. 
Buchanania  acuminata. 
Mimusops  hexandra. 

The  following  list  of  minor  forest  products,  chiefly  col- 
lected by  Grovernment  Yanadis,  is  given  in  the  Nellore 
District  Grazette  : — 

Chay  root  (Oldenlandia  umbellata),  which,  by  a  quaint 
misprint,  appears  as  "  cheroot.'^ 

Kanuga  (Pongamia  glabra). 
Sarsaparilla  (Hemidesmus  indicus). 
Nux  vomica  (Strychnos  Nux- vomica). 
Tangedu  (Cassia  auriculata). 
8oap  nut  (Sapindus  trifoliatus). 
Achilla  weed  (lichens). 
Ishwara  (Aristolochia  indica). 
Vishabuddi  (Sida  carpinifolia). 
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Kukkapala  (Tylophora  asthmatioa). 

Honey. 

Eattan  (Calamus  Eotang). 

Tamarind  (Tamarindus  indicus). 

Neredu  (Eugenia  Jamb olan a). 

Surati  bark  (Yentilago  Maderaspatana). 

In  tbe  interests  of  the  Ydnddis  it  is  laid  down,  in  tie 
District  Gazette,  that  "  the  Ydnadi  villages  must  be  encoui'- 
aged,and  the  people  paid  at  least  once  a  week  for  the  produce 
they  collect.  This  must  be  done  by  the  maistry  (overseer) 
going  up  and  down  the  main  ride  every  day  during  tbe 
collection  season,  checking  the  collections,  and  paying  for 
them  on  the  spot.  The  Ydnddis  will,  of  course,  camp  out 
in  the  reserve  when  collecting  produce,  and  not  return,  as 
heretofore,  every  three  days  to  Sriharikota,  tbus  wasting 
45  per  cent,  of  their  time  in  the  mere  coming  and  going, 
apart  from  the  fact  that,  under  the  old  system,  the  produce 
from  some  parts  of  the  reserve  was  never  collected  at  all, 
as  no  one  visited  them." 

In  cases  where  marriages  are  formally  performed  among 
th.e  Ydn^dis,  it  is  the  father  who  arranges  the  match,  but 
be  will  never  force  his  son  to  marry  against  his  inclination. 
According  to  some  Ydnddis,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  are  auspicious  days  for  the  celebration  of  matrimony. 
On  tbe  wedding  day  friends  and  relatives  assemble,  usually 
at  the  bridegroom's  home,  but  occasionally  at  that  of  the 
bride.  A  pandal  may,  or  may  not,  be  erected  in  front  of  the 
hut.  Mats  are  spread  for  the  guests.  As  soon  as  they  are 
seated  thereon,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  appear,  and  sit 
side  by  side  on  two  planks  on  a  raised  platform.  The 
mothers  of  the  contracting  parties  then  anoint  them  with 
oil,  turmeric  and  sandal  paste.  The  pair  then  retire  to 
bathe,  and  return  from  the  bath  decorated  with  jewelry, 
and  wearing  new  cloths,  which  have  been  dipped  in  turmeric 
water  and  dried.  They  next  stand,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
platform,  and  a  cloth  is  interposed  as  a  screen  between 
them  after  the  kankanam,  or  cotton  thread  dipped  in  turmeric 
water,  has  been  tied  to  the  wrist.  To  this  thread  a  folded 
mango  leaf  is  sometimes  attached.  The  couple  next  approach 
the  screen,  and  the  bridegroom,  stretching  his  right  leg 
underneath  the  screen,  places  his  right  foot  on  the  right 
foot  of  the  bride.  He  then  takes  up  the  bottu,  or  gold  orna- 
ment, attached  to  a  cotton  thread  dyed  with  turmeric,  and 
ties  it  round  the  neck  of  the  bride,  his  foot  still  on  hers.     In 
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some  oases  a  cotton  thread  (bashingamu),  witli  a  folded 
mango  leaf  attached  to  it,  is  farther  tied  on  the  head  in 
imitation  of  the  custom  among  Nayudus,  Eeddis,  and  others. 
After  the  tdli  has  been  tied,  betel  and  nuts  are  placed  on  the 
mats  in  two  rows,  of  which  the  bridegroom  takes  one  and 
the  bride  the  other,  for  distribution  among  those  present. 
The  bride's  maternal  uncle  receives  an  offering  of  pdn- 
supdri  directly  after  the  return  from  the  bath,  and  in  return 
makes  a  present  of  money  or  a  cloth.  Byentually  the  newly- 
married  couple  retire  within  the  house,  while  the  guests 
remaining  outside  singing. 

The  "  screen-scene  ''  is  clearly  borrowed  from  the  custom 
which  obtains  among  the  Nayudus  and  Kapus,  which  is  thus 
described  in  the  Nellore  District  Manual. 

Nayudu. — A  cloth  is  held  between  the  bride  and  bride-  . 
groom  for  a  screen,  and  the  bridegroom  with  his  right  foot 
treads  upon  the  bride's  left  foot,  and,  receiving  the  tdli  from 
the  guruj  puts  it  on  the  bride's  neck  from  the  other  side  of 
the  screen. 

Kapu. — The  couple  unite  hands,  and  walk  round  the  dais 
thrice.  Then,  the  veil  being  held  up  between  them,  the 
bridegroom  places  his  right  foot  upon  a  black  pounding 
stone,  and  the  bride  puts  her  left  foot  three  times  upon  his 
right.  Then  she  treads  with  her  right  foot  upon  the  stone, 
and  he  places  his  left  foot  upon  it  three  times. 

At  Sriharikota  there  seems  to  be  no  marriage  ceremony. 
Information  of  the  intended  alliance  is  given  to  the  Grovern- 
ment  maistry  or  some  influential  head-man,  and  the  fact  of 
the  union  is  proclaimed.  Even  in  this  case  pdn-supdri 
and  money  (a  quarter  or  half  anna)  are  offered  to  the  bride's 
uncle. 

At  the  first  menstrual  period  the  Yanddi  girl  occupies  a 
hut  erected  for  the  purpose,  which  must  have  within  it 
at  least  one  stick  of  Strychnos  Nax-vomica  to  drive  away 
devils.  On  the  ninth  day_,  in  the  early  moi'u,  the  hut  is 
burnt  down,  and  the  girl  frees  herself  from  pollution  by 
bathing. 

The  Ydnddis  bury  their  dead  when  a  person  dies.  The 
corpse  is  laid  on  leaves  in  front  of  the  hut,  washed  and 
clad.  Fori  (parched  rice)  is  thrown  over  the  corpse  by  the 
son  and  all  the  agnates.  It  is  eventually  placed  on  a  bier, 
covered  with  a  new  cloth,  and  carried  to  the  burial-ground, 
by  the   sons,  or,  in  the  absence  thereof,  the  sapindas.     At 
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a  fixed  spot  near  the  grave,  on  whicli  all  corpses  are  placed,  a 
cross  is  drawn  on  the  ground,  the  four  lines  of  which  repre- 
sent the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Close  to  the 
corpse  are  placed  betel  leaves  and  nuts,  and  a  copper  coin. 
All  present  then  proceed  to  the  spot  where  the  grave  is  to  be 
dug,  while  the  corpse  is  left  in  charge  of  a  Ydnddi  called  the 
Bathyasthadu,  who,  as  a  rule,  belongs  to  a  different  sept 
from  that  of  the  deceased.  The  corpse  is  laid  on  a  cloth, 
face  downwards,  in  the  grave.  The  eldest  son,  followed  by 
the  other  relatives,  then  throws  three  handfuls  of  earth 
into  the  grave,  which  is  then  filled  in.  On  their  return  home 
the  mourners  undergo  purification  by  bathing  before  enter- 
ing their  huts.  In  front  of  the  dead  man's  hut,  two  broken 
chatties  are  placed,  whereof  one  contains  ash- water,  the  other 
turmeric-water.  Into  each  chatty  a  leafy  twig  is  thrown. 
Those  who  have  been  present  at  the  funeral  stop  at  the  chat- 
ties, and,  with  the  twig,  sprinkle  themselves  first  with  the 
ash-water,  and  then  with  the  turmeric -water.  Inside  the  hut 
a  lighted  lamp,  fed  with  gingelly-oil,  is  set  up,  before  which 
those  who  enter  make  obeisance  before  eating. 

The  chinnadinamu  ceremony,  whereof  notice  is  given  by 
the  Bathyasthadu,  is  usually  held  on  the  third  day  after 
death.  Every  group  (gadem)  or  village  has  its  own  Bathy- 
asthudu,  specially  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  convey 
the  news  of  death,  and  puberty  of  girls,  to  all  the  relatives. 
Tupdkis  will  never  nominate  Tupdki  as  their  Bathyastha, 
but  will  select  from  a  Mekala  or  any  sept  except  their  own. 

On  the  morning  of  the  chinnadinamu,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  deceased  cooks  rice  in  a  new  pot,  and  makes  curries  and 
cakes  according  to  his  means.  These  are  made  up  into  six 
balls,  which  are  placed  in  a  new  basket,  and  taken  to  the 
burial  ground.  On  reaching  the  spot  where  the  cross-lines 
were  drawn,  a  ball  of  rice  is  placed  thereon,  together  with 
betel  leaves  and  nuts  and  a  copper  coin.  The  Bathyasthadu 
remains  in  charge  thereof,  while  those  assembled  proceed  to 
the  grave,  whereon  a  pot  of  water  is  poured,  and  a  stone 
planted  at  the  spot  beneath  which  the  head  lies.  The  stone 
is  anointed  with  shi-kai  (fruit  of  Acacia  Concinna)  and  red 
powder,  and  milk  poured  over  it,  first  by  the  widow  or 
widower,  and  then  by  the  relations.  This  ceremony 
concluded,  the  son  places  a  ball  of  rice  at  each  corner  of 
the  grave,  together  with  betel  and  money.  Milk  is  poured 
over  the  remaining  ball,  which  is  wrapped  in  a  leaf,  and 
buried  over  the  spot  where  the  abdomen  of  the  deceased 
is  situated.     Close  to  the  grave,  at  th»  southern  or  head  end, 
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three  stones  are  set  up  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  whereon 
a  new  pot  full  of  water  is  placed.  A  hole  is  made  iu 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  the  water  trickles  out  towards 
the  head  of  the  corpse.  This  concludes  the  ceremony,  and, 
as  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  purification  by  bathing, 
ashwater  and  turmeric-water  is  carried  out. 

The  peddadinamu  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  six- 
tenth,  or  some  later  day  after  death.  As  on  the  chinna- 
dinamu;  the  son  cooks  rice  in  a  new  pot.  Opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  hut  a  handful  of  clay  is  squeezed  into  a 
conical  mass,  representing  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  and 
stuck  up  on  a  platform.  The  eldest  son,  taking  a  portion 
of  the  cooked  rice,  spreads  it  on  a  leaf  in  front  of  the  clay 
image,  before  which  incense  is  burnt,  and  a  lamp  placed. 
The  image  and  the  remainder  of  the  food  made  up  into  four 
balls,  are  then  carried  by  the  son  to  a  tank  (pond) .  As 
soon  as  the  relatives  have  assembled  there,  the  recumbent 
ef^gj  of  a  man  is  made,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  tank,  with 
the  feet  towards  the  north.  The  conical  image  is  set  up  close 
to  the  head  of  this  effigy,  which  is  anointed  by  the  relatives 
as  at  the  chinnadinamu,  except  that  no  milk  is  poured  over 
it.  The  four  balls  of  rice  are  placed  close  to  the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  effigy,  together  with  betel  and  money,  and  the 
son  salutes  it.  The  agnates  then  seat  themselves  in  a  row 
between  the  effigy  and  the  water,  with  their  hands  behind 
their  backs,  so  as  to  reach  the  effigy,  which  is  moved  slowly 
towards  the  water,  into  which  it  finally  falls,  and  becomes 
disintegrated.  The  proceedings  conclude  with  distribution 
of  cloths  and  cheroots,  and  purification  as  before.  The 
more  prosperous  Ydnddis  now  engage  a  Brahman  to  remove 
the  pollution  by  sprinkling  water  over  them.  During  the 
peddadinamu  incessant  music  and  drum-beating  has  .been 
going  on,  and  is  continued  till  far  into  the  night,  and  some- 
times the  ceremonial  is  made  to  last  over  two  days,  in  order 
that  the  Ydnddis  may  indulge  in  a  bout  of  music  and  dancing. 

In  will  be  noticed,  from  the  illustrations,  that  some 
Ydnddis  have  abandoned  long  hair  in  favour  of  the  moie 
aristocratic  shaved  head. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE  OOUYADE  {hatching). 

Tlie  couvade  or  custom  in  accordance  witli  whicli  the 
father  takes  to  bed,  and  is  doctored  when  a  babj  is  born,  is 
very  wide-spread  and  is  described  bj  Sir  John  Lubbock* 
(now  Lord  Aveburj)  in  the  sundry  forms  which  it  assumes 
in  Brazil,  Borneo,  Greenland,  Spain,  France,  and  other  coun- 
tries. To  illustrate  the  quaint  custom,  than  which  Max 
Miiller  says  t  there  are  few  customs  more  widely  spread,  and 
better  attested  by  historical  evidence  during  nearly  2,000 
years,  a  single  example  from  Guiana  will  suffice.  "On  the 
birth  of  a  child,  the  ancient  Indian  etiquette  requires  the 
father  to  take  to  his  hammock,  where  he  remains  some  days 
as  if  he  were  sick,  and  receives  the  congratulations  and 
condolence  of  his  friends.  An  instance  of  this  custom  came 
under  my  own  observation,  where  the  man,  in  robust  health 
and  excellent  condition,  without  a  single  bodily  ailment,  was 
lying  in  his  hammock  in  the  most  provoking  manner,  and 
carefully  and  respectfully  attended  by  the  women,  while  the 
mother  of  the  new-born  infant  was  cooking,  none  apparently 
regarding  her !"  J 

The  couvade  is  referred  to  by  Alberuni  §  (about  A.D. 
1030),  who  says  that  when  a  child  is  born,  people  show 
particular  attention  to  the  man,  not  to  the  woman.  There 
is  a  Tamil  proverb  that,  if  a  Korati  is  brought  to  bed,  her 
husband  takes  the  prescribed  stimulant,  and  examples  of 
the  couvade  in  Southern  India  have  already  been  recorded. 
Thus,  writing  concerning  the  Erukalas  (Erukalavandlu), 
the  Rev.  T.  Cain  informs  us  ||  that  '^  directly  the  woman  feels 
the  birth-pains,  she  informs  her  husband,  who  immediately 
takes  some  of  her  clothes,  puts  them  on,  places  on  his  forehead 


* '  Origin  of  Civilization  and  Primitive  condition  of  man. 

t  *  Chips  from  a  German  workshop.' 

X  Brett.  *  Indian  Tribes  of  Guiana.' 

§  Alberuni's  *  India.'     Triibner  Oriental  Series,  Vol.  I,  page  181, 

y  'Indian  Antiquary,'  Vol.  Ill,  page  151. 
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the  mark  which  the  woman  usually  place  on  theirs ;  retires  into 
a  dark  room  where  there  is  only  a  very  dim  lamp,  and  lies 
down  on  the  bed,  covering  himself  up  with  a  long  cloth. 
When  the  child  is  born,  it  is  washed,  and  placed  on  the  cot 
beside  the  father.  Assafoetida,  jaggery  (molasses),  and 
other  articles  are  then  given,  not  to  the  mother,  but  to  the 
father.  During  the  days  of  ceremonial  uncleanness,  the  man 
is  treated  as  the  other  Hindus  treat  their  women  on  such 
occasions.  He  is  not  allowed  to  leave  his  bed,  but  has  every 
thing  needful  brought  to  him." 

From  the  'Malabar  Manual'  I  gather  that  among  the 
Kavaras,  or  basket-makers,  "  as  soon  as  the  pains  of  delivery 
come  upon  a  pregnant  woman,  she  is  taken  to  an  outlying 
shed,  and  left  alone  to  live  or  die  as  the  event  may  turn  out. 
No  help  is  given  to  her  for  twenty- eight  days.  Even 
medicines  are  thrown  to  her  from  a  distance ;  and  the  only 
assistance  rendered  is  to  place  a  jar  of  warm  water  close  by 
her  just  before  the  child  is  born.  Pollution  from  birth  is 
held  as  worse  than  that  from  death.  At  the  end  of  the 
twenty-eight  days  the  hut  in  which  she  was  confined  is  burnt 
down.  The  father  too  is  polluted  for  fourteen  days,  and,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  he  is  purified,  not  like  other  castes  by 
the  barber,  but  by  holy  water  obtained  from  Brahmans  at 
temples  or  elsewhere. " 

To  Mr.  G.  Krishna  Rao,  Superintendent  of  Police  in  the 
Shimoga  District  of  the  Mysore  province,  I  am  indebted  for 
the  following  note  on  the  couvade  as  practiced  by  the 
Koramers. 

Mr.  Rice,  in  the  '  Mysore  G-azetteer,'  says  that  "  among 
the  Koravars  it  is  said  that,  when  a  woman  is  confined, 
her  husband  takes  medicine  for  her.  "  At  the  instance  of 
the  Hon.  Col.  D.  Robertson,  the  British  Resident,  I  made 
enquiries  and  learned  that  the  Kukke  Koramers  living  at 
Gopala  village  near  Shimoga  had  this  custom  among  them. 
I  visited  their  camp,  and  recorded  the  statement  of  five 
men,  from  which  the  following  details  were  gathered:-— 

The  husband  learns  from  his  wife  the  probable  time  of 
her  confinement,  and  keeps  at  home  awaiting  the  delivery. 
As  soon  as  she  is  confined,  he  goes  to  bed  for  three  days, 
and  takes  medicine  consisting  of  chicken  and  mutton  broth 
spiced  with  ginger,  pepper,  onions,  garlic,  etc.  He 
drinks  arrack,  and  eats  as  good  food  as  he  can  afford,  while 
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liis  wife  is  given  boiled  rice  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
salt,  for  fear  that  a  larger  quantity  may  induce  thirst. 
There  is  generally  a  Koramer  midwife  to  help  the  wife, 
and  the  husband  does  nothing  but  eat,  drink,  and  sleep. 
The  clothes  of  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  midwife  are 
given  to  a  washerman  to  be  washed  on  the  fourth  day,  and 
the  persons  themselves  have  a  wash.  After  this  purifica- 
tion the  family  gives  a  dinner  to  the  caste  people,  which 
finishes  the  ceremony  connected  with  child-birth.  After 
this  purification  the  husband  goes  where  he  wishes_,  and  his 
wife  eats  what  she  likes. 

The  custom  is  kept  up  in  a  blind  faith  in  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors,  who  are  believed  to  have  had  good 
reasons  for  introducing  the  practice.  One  of  the  men 
whom  I  examined,  who  was  more  intelligent  than  the  rest, 
and  was  also  headman  of  the  gang,  guessed  at  one  of  the 
reasons,  and  said  that  the  man's  life  was  more  valuable 
than  that  of  the  woman,  and  that  the  husband,  being  a  more 
important  factor  in  the  birth  of  a  child  than  the  wife,  he 
deserves  to  be  better  looked  after  than  she. 

Though  the  persons  whom  I  examined  disowned  kin- 
ship with  the  Korachers,  they  seem  to  have  been  "  virtually 
the  same  people,"  as  Mr.  Eice  says,  from  the  fact  that  the 
distinguishing  family  names  Satpadi  and  Kavadi  are  com- 
mon to  the  Korachers  and  the  Koramers.  The  Koramers 
whom  I  examined  called  themselves  Koravanji  Makkaloo, 
or  the  descendants  of  Koravanji,  who  is  said  to  be  the  god 
Yishnu  in  female  attire.  They  live  in  villages,  and  are 
known  as  Kukke  Koramers,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
they  make  and  sell  kukkes  or  baskets,  and  were  perhaps 
years  ago  Dabba  Korachers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rice  as  one 
of  the  sub-divisions  among  Korachers. 

The  camp  which  I  visited  consisted  of  forty  huts, 
belonging  to  ten  families,  of  which  seven  were  Sathpadis 
and  three  Kavadis.  The  headman,  Sathapadi  Ganga, 
showed  me  two  huts  as  temples,  one  dedicated  to  Tirupathj 
Thimmappa,  the  other  to  Halagavva  and  Mathanagavva. 
He  made  a  particular  request  that  I  would  not  write  about 
these  gods. 

Bach  family  had  its  snares  for  edible  birds,  and  nets 
for  game,  such  as  hares,  etc.,  and  I  was  shown  how  they  use 
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them.  The  men  go  out  hunting  with  these,  and  bring  back 
live  birds  and  small  animals  which  the7  ^^ill  ^^^  eat,  or  sell 
for  grain  or  money.  This  is  a  means  of  livelihood  and 
source  of  income  in  addition  to  basket-making. 

Formerly  the  women  used  to  tattoo  females,  and  some- 
times males,  with  decora.tive  marks  on  their  person,  and  some 
of  them  earn  their  living  by  sooth-saying.  These  two  modes 
of  living  are  not  much  practised  now.  When  the  camp  is 
shifted  to  a  new  locality,  the  women  and  children  go  about 
begging  for  food. 

The  huts  are  moveable,  and  consist  of  a  mat  bent  so  as 
to  look  from  a  distance  like  a  covered  cart.  They  measure 
74  feet  by  4-|  feet,  and  are  about  6  feet  in  height  Each 
family  has  a  cot^  like  a  wooden  cradle,  with  rope-matting 
bottom.  This  cot,  which  the  headman  told  me  is  usually 
kept  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  hut  inside,  is  removed  to 
the  middle  so  as  to  divide  the  hut  into  two  compartments, 
the  inner  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  women  confined,  the 
child  and  the  midwife,  and  the  outer  by  the  husband. 
During  the  confinement  period  the  mouth  of  the  hut  is 
closed  by  a  mat,  so  as  to  secure  privacy  and  protection 
against  wind  and  rain. 


I  gather  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Madras  Mail 
that  the  following  legend  is  current  among  the  Koramas, 
to  explain  the  practice  of  the  couvade  among  them.  One 
day  a  donkey,  belonging  to  a  Korama  camp  which  was 
pitched  outside  a  village,  wandered  into  a  Brahman's  field, 
and,  before  it  was  discovered,  did  considerable  damage  to 
the  crop.  The  Brahman  was  naturally  angry,  and  ordered 
his  coolies  to  remove  the  hut  of  the  man  who  owned  the 
d-onkey.  The  Korama  at  once  went  and  cast  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Brahman,  and,  for  want  of  a  better  excuse,  said 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  what  his  animal  was  doing,  as  at 
the  time  he  was  taking  medicine  for  his  wife,  and  could  not 
look  after  it. 

Appended  are  the  measurements  of  twenty-five  Kora- 
mas, which  were  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Police. 
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— 

Maximum. 

Minimum, 

Average. 

Height 

cm. 
167-6 

cm. 
143-6 

cm. 
159-3 

Span  of  arms 

176 

145-4 

164-4 

Chest 

88 

75 

79-4 

Shoulders           

40-8 

35-8 

37-7 

Middle  finger  to  patella 

15-4 

8 

13-3 

Eips        

27-3 

23-5 

25-5 

Foot  length        

26 

23-8 

24-9 

Foot  breadth     

9-1 

7-7 

8-4 

Cephaho  length             

19-5 

16-6 

17-8 

Cephalic  breadth          

14-4 

13-1 

13-9 

Cephalic  index 

83-7 

70-3 

77-5 

Bigoniac             

11-2 

9 

9-7 

Bizygomatic       

13-6 

11-9 

12-8 

Maxillo-zygamatic  index 

82-4 

703 

76-1 

Nasal  height     

5-1 

3-9 

4-6 

Nasal  breadth 

4 

3-1 

3-4 

Nasal  index 

90-9 

62-7 

75-7 

ALBINOS. 

Tlie  picture  drawn  bj  tlie  Abbe  Dubois  *  of  albino 
natives  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  "  Tbis  extreme  fairness,'^ 
be  says,  "  is  unnatural,  and  makes  them  very  repulsive  to 
look  at.  In  fact,  these  unfortunate  being  are  objects  of 
liorror  to  every  one,  and  even  their  parents  desert  them. 
They  are  looked  upon  as  lepers.    They  are  called  kakrelaks  t 


*  *  Hindu  Manners  and  Customs.'    Edited  by  H.  Beauchamp,  1897. 

t  "  Kakrelaks  are  horrible  insects,-  disgustingly  dirty,  which  give  forth 
a  loathsome  odour.  These  unpleasant  creatures  shun  the  day  and  its 
light.  Thoy  are  of  tho  same  species  as  our  bugs,  but  much  larger." 
Op.  cit. 
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as  a  term  of  reproacL.  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  these  degenerate  individuals  can  produce  children 
like  themselves,  and  afflicted  with  nyctalopia.  Such  a  child 
has  never  come  under  my  observation ;  but  I  once  baptised 
the  child  of  a  female  kakrelak,  who  owed  its  birth  to  a 
rash  European  soldier.  These  unfortunate  wretches  are 
denied  decent  burial  after  death,  and  are  cast  into  ditches." 

This  reference  to  albinos  by  the  observant  Abbe  may 
be  amplified  by  the  notes  taken  on  several  albino  natives, 
resident  in  the  city  of  Madras,  who,  in  return  for  a  small 
sum  of  money,  willingly  visited  me  for  the  purpose  of  an 
interview. 

Chinna  Abboye,  set.  36.  Shepherd  caste.  Rope  (badge 
of  office)  round  waist  for  driving  cattle,  and  tying  the 
legs  of  cows  when  milking  them.  Vaishuava  sect  mark  on 
forehead.  Yellowish-white  hair  where  long,  as  in  the 
kudumi.  Bristles  on  top  of  shaved  head  pure  white.  Green- 
brown  iris.  Father  dark.  Mother,  like  himself,  has  white 
hair  and  pink  skin.  One  brother  an  albino,  married.  One 
child  of  the  usual  dark-skinned  native  type.  Cannot  see 
well  in  glare  of  sun -light,  but  better  towards  sunset. 
Screws  his  eyelids  into  transverse  slits.  Mother  kind  to 
him. 

Yembu  Achari,  set.  20.  Artisan.  Kudumi  yellowish- 
white.  White  eyebrows  and  moustache.  Bright  pink  lips 
and  pink  complexion.  Iris  light  blue  with  pink  radiat- 
ing striae  and  pink  peripheral  zone.  Sees  best  in  the 
evening  when  the  sun  is  low  on  the  horizon.  Screws  np 
his  eyelids  to  act  as  a  diaphragm.  Cannot  see  a  small  doll 
across  my  study  in  a  bright  light.  Mother,  father, 
brothers  and  sisters  all  of  the  ordinary  native  type.  No 
relations  albino,  so  far  as  he  knows.  Engaged  to  be 
married.  Promises  to  let  me  know  if  he  has  any  albino 
chiidxen.  I'eople  like  himself  are  called  chevapu  (red- 
coloured),  or  in  derision  vellikaran  (European  or  white 
man).  Children  sometimes  make  game  of  him,  but  people 
generally  are  kind  to  him. 

Moonoosawmy,  aet.  45,  belongs  to  the  weaver  caste, 
and  is  a  well-to-do  man.  Albino.  He  had  an  albino  sister, 
and  a  brother  of  the  ordinary  type.  He  is  the  father  of 
ten  children,  of  whom  five  are  albinos.  They  are  terms  of 
equality  with  the  other  members  of  their  community,  and 
an  albino  daughter  is  likely  to  be  married  to  the  son  of  a 
prosperous  man. 
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Moonoosawmy,  set.  22.  Fisberman  caste.  Albino.  His 
motlier's  brother  bad  an  albino  daugbter^  and  be  bad  four 
brotbers,  of  wbom  two  were  albinos.  He  cannot  stand  tbe 
glare  of  tbe  san,  and  is  consequently  unable  to  do  any  out- 
door work.  He  moves  freely  among  tbe  members  of  his 
community,  and  could  easily  secure  a  >^ife  if  be  was  in  a 
position  to  support  a  family. 

To  the  Eev.  J.  E.  Tracy  I  am  indebted  for  tbe  follow- 
ing series  of  cases  of  albinism  in  successive  generations  of 
a  Tamil  family  : — 

No.  I.  Female,  albino,  bad  two  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

No.  II.  Thesecondsonof  No.  I ;  of  tbe  same  colour 
as  his  mother,  and  eyes  similarly  affected.  The  other 
children  of  No.  I  were  normal. 

No.  III.  The  affected  son  of  No.  I,  (viz.,  No.  II), 
had  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  normal. 

No.  ly.  Of  the  children  of  No.  Ill,  tbe  eldest  son 
had  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  normal. 
The  second  son  had  a  daughter,  whose  child,  a  female,  was 
albino.  The  eldest  daughter  (fifth  child)  of  No.  Ill  had 
an  albino  son.  None  of  the  children  of  the  other  sons  and 
daughters  of  No.  Ill  were  albino. 

No.  Y.  Of  the  children  of  No.  IV,  the  eldest  son  had 
a  son  and  daughter,  both  of  whom  were  normal.  The 
children  of  the  son  were  normal. 

No.  VI.  Of  the  children  of  No.  V,  the  daughter  has 
a  child  who  is  an  albino. 


EARTH-EATING. 

The  practice  of  eating  earth  is  wide-spread  in  many 
countries,  and  at  Zanzibar  there  is  a  disease  called  safura 
induced  thereby.  It  is  on  record  *  that  '^  tbe  Bikanees  of 
India  eat  a  kind  of  unctuous  clay,  and  Cutcbee  ladies  are 
said  to  eat  it,  as  in  some  other  portions  of  the  globe — 
Carinthia  for  example — the  ladies  eat  arsenical  earth, 
because  they  fancy  it  improves  their  complexions.^' 

From  Mr.  T.  H.  Welcbman  I  received  a  sample  of  clay, 
which  is  eaten  by  the  coolies,  chiefly  females,  on  the  Cochin 
hills.     '^  They  roast  it,"  he  writes,   '^  and  eat  it  in  large 

*  Vide  article  en  earth-eating  by  A,  H.  Japp,  ^Indian  Eeview,' April 
1901. 
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quantities,  about  1  or  IJ  pounds.  They  seem  to  be 
ashamed  of  tlie  habit^  and,  if  otber  people  see  them  eating 
it,  try  to  hide  it.  After  about  twelve  months  they  swell 
up,  especially  the  face  and  abdomen,  and  refuse  all  other 
food,  drinlving-  only  water.  Eventually  they  die.  I  am  told 
that,  to  stop  tlie  practice,  the  natives  administer  castor-oil 
to  the  earth-eaters,  but  this  does  not  prevent  them  from 
eating  more,  if  they  can  get  the  chance.  I  have  known 
several  cases  of  death  from  this  cause. '^ 

A  correspondent  writes  as  follows  from  Mysore  : — "  Th.e 
babit  of  earth-eating  appears  to  be  common  with  the  women 
of  this  province^  and  the  adjacent  taluk  of  Kollegal,  but 
only  when  they  are  in  a  certain  stage  of  pregnancy.  It  is 
only  a  certain  kind  of  clay  that  is  eaten,  either  raw  or 
baked.  The  latter  process  is  said  to  give  it  a  peculiar 
smell  or  flavour.  I  saw  large  quantities  of  this  baked  clay 
sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Nanjengod,  and  made  wide  enquiries 
from  women  who  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  tbis  clay  as  to 
any  ill  effects  from  the  habit,  and  was  invariably  informed 
that  they  experience  none  whatever. ^^ 

Another  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  have  known  numer- 
ous instances  of  Mysoreans,  reputed  to  be  addicted  to  earth- 
eating,  and  of  both  sexes,  while  the  habit  once  contracted 
by  women  is  rarely,  if  ever,  abandoned  by  them,  and 
invariably  with  fatal  results.  It  is  usually  an  easy  matter 
to  identify  a  confirmed  clay  or  earth- eater,  as  their  appear- 
ance suggests  that  they  are  suffering  from  pernicious 
anaemia,  the  face  being  unnaturally  swollen  or  puffed  and 
the  abdomen  distended,  while  the  limbs  are  shrunk  except 
at  the  joints,  which  appear  enlarged  and  are  said  to  be 
painful.  The  particular  kind  of  munnoo,  or  earth,  for  which 
sucb  an  unnatural  craving  is  gratified,  is  apparently  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  Wynaad  that  I  have  seen  or 
resided  in.'^ 


KATHIRA  OR  SCISSOES  PEOPLE. 

A  correspondent  having  written  to  me  for  further 
information  concerning  these  people,  on  whom  I  published 
a  short  note  in  the  last  Bulletin,  the  following  additional 
information  has  been  secured  through  Mr.  P.  B.  Thomas, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Police  : — 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  these  people  using  any  peculiar 
shoes.     Tbey  use  slippers  (sandals)  such  as  are  generally 
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worn  bv  ryots  and  the  lower  classes.  These  they  get  by- 
stealing.  They  pick  them  up  from  houses  during  the  day- 
time, when  they  go  from  house  to  house  on  the  pretence  of 
begging,  or  they  steal  them  at  nights  along  with  other 
property.  These  sandals  are  made  in  different  fashions  in 
different  districts,  and  so  those  possessed  by  Kathiras  are 
generally  of  different  kinds,  being  stolen  from  various  parts 
of  the  country.  They  have  no  shoes  of  any  peculiar  make, 
nor  do  they  get  any  made  at  all.  Kathiras  do  not  generally 
wear  any  shoes.  They  walk  and  run  faster  with  bare  feet. 
They  wear  shoes  when  walking  through  the  jungle,  and 
entrust  them  to  one  of  their  comrades  when  walking  through 
the  open  country.  They  sooietimes  throw  them  off  when 
closely  pursued,  and  run  away.  Your  honour  may  recollect, 
that,  in  1899,  when  we  arrested  one  on  the  high  road,  he 
had  with  him  five  or  six  pairs  of  shoes  of  different  kinds 
and  sizes,  and  he  did  not  account  satisfactorily  for  being  in 
possession  of  so  many.  I  subsequently  learnt  that  some 
supernumeraries  were  hiding  in  the  jungle  close  to  the 
place  where  he  was  arrested. 

"  About  marks  of  branding  on  the  face,  it  is  not  only 
Kathiras,  bat  almost  all  nomadic  tribes  who  have  these 
marks.  As  the  gangs  move  on  exposed  to  changes  of 
weather,  the  children  sometim.es  get  a  disease  called  sanda- 
katlu  or  palakurkura.  They  generally  get  this  disease  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  year  up  to  the  fifth  year.  The 
symptoms  are  similar  to  those  which  children  sometimes 
have  at  the  time  of  teething.  It  is  when  children  get  this 
disease  that  they  are  branded  on  the  face  between  the 
eyebrows,  on  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes,  and  sometimes 
on  the  belly.  The  brand-marks  on  the  face  and  corners  of 
the  eyes  are  circular,  and  those  on  the  belly  generally 
horizontal.  The  circular  brand-marks  are  made  with  a  long 
piece  of  saffron,  one  end  of  which  is  burnt  for  the  purpose, 
or  with  an  indigo- coloured  cloth  rolled  like  a  pencil  and 
burnt  at  one  end.  The  horizontal  marks  are  made  with  a 
hot  needle.  Similar  brand-marks  are  made  by  some  caste 
Hindus  on  their  children.'^ — B.  Ramasawmy . 

To  Mr.  Thomas  I  am  indebted  for  specimens  of  the 
chaplet,  made  of  strips  of  rolled  pith,  worn  by  Kathira 
women  when  begging,  and  of  the  cotton  bags,  full  of  false 
pockets,  regularly  carried  by  both  men  and  women,  in 
which  they  secrete  the  little  sharp  knife  and  other  articles 
constituting  their  usual  equipment. 
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In  his  '  History  of  Railway  thieves/  Mr.  M.  Paupa  Kao 
Naidu,  writing  about  the  pick-pockets  or  thetakars,  says 
that  *'  most  of  them  wear  shoes  called  chaddvs^  and,  if  the 
articles  stolen  are  very  small,  they  put  them  at  once  into 
their  shoes,  which  form  very  convenient  receptacles  from 
their  peculiar  shape  ;  and,  therefore,  when  a  pick-pocket 
with  such  a,  shoe  on  is  suspected  of  having  stolen  a  jewel, 
the  shoes  must  be  searched  first,  then  the  mouth  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  body." 


TODA  PETITION. 

The  following  quaint  petition,  submitted  to  the  District 
Magistrate  of  the  Nilgiris,  is  of  interest  as  being  the  first 
movement,  under  Missionary  influence,  for  special  reform 
among  the  Toda  community  : — 

Toda  petition  from  T of  Kariamund,  and  six  other 

Todas,  attested  by  P.  iSamue],  a  teacher  under  Miss  Ling 
of  the  C.M.S.  Mission,  and  another. 

The  petitioners  move  for  the  reformation  of  the  Toda 
community  by — 

(1)  enjoining  monogamy  among  the  members  ; 

(2)  ordinary  prompt  disposal  of  Toda  corpses. 

The  evils  at  present  ruhng  in  the  community  are  set 
forth  thus  : 

It  is  the  practice,  from  time  immemorial,  to  keep  Toda 
corpses,  male  and  female,  for  six  or^  seven  days  in  the 
houses,  where  women  congregate  and  weep.  The  bodies 
become  putrified,  and  engender  fever  and  a)l  sorts  of  diseases, 
to  which  they  succumb.  Besides,  in  former  times,  it  was 
customary  for  ten  or  twenty  buffaloes  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  well  repose  of  the  deceased.  The  number  was  restricted 
by  the  Sircar  (Government),  and,  in  consequence,  the 
number  of  buffaloes  in  the  possession  of  the  Todas  has 
considerably  increased. 

Again,  by  one  Toda  enticing  away  another  Toda's  wife, 
much  inconvenience  and  danger  exists.  The  rich  men  in 
the  Toda  community  pose  themselves  as  Panchayetdars, 
and  set  up  Todas  to  entice  or  forcibly  abduct  another  Toda's 
wife.  They  sit  in  judgment,  and  decide  in  favour  of  the 
man,  whose  wife  is  abducted,-  to  retain  his  wife  if  he  gives 
them  more  money.  If  he  does  not,  they  decide  in  favour  of 
the  abductor.  The  real  husband  grieves  for  the  loss  of  his 
wife  who  has  abandoned  him  at  the  instance  of  the  rich 
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Pancliayetdars,  and  lie  dies  broken-hearted.  When  the 
wife  so  abandons  her  former  husband,  the  children  are  left 
behind  with  the  father.  They  sigh  naturally  for  their 
mother,  and  die  through  grief  as  a  matter  of  course.  Some 
To  das,  when  deserted  by  their  wives,  not  only  take  ill,  but 
leave  the  mand  for  good,  and  wander  about  like  Bairagis. 

Further,  the  law  of  the  Toda  society  in  former  times 
was  one  man  and  one  wife.  But,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
greedy  and  avaricious  Panchayetdars,  who,  for  their  own 
ends,  have  introduced  bad  laws,  (polyandry),  the  community 
does  not  improve  in  numbers.  Moreover,  as  the  Panchayet- 
dars inculcate  the  Toda  women  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
at  liberty  to  leave  their  husbands,  and  prefer  their  own 
according  to  their  choice,  the  women  become  encouraged, 
and  choose  between  ten  to  fifteen  husbands.  The  Pan- 
chayetdars hold  their  sittings  in  jungles  and  sholas  (groves), 
propagating  evil  counsels,  and  depriving  ns  of  our  buffaloes 
and  money  as  a  sequel  of  their  efforts  in  the  panchayet. 

They  pray  the  Collector  to  give  the  matter  his  best 
consideration  to  the  subject,  and  take  such  measures  as  may 
tend  to  improve  the  Toda  population,  to  put  down  evil 
customs,  and  to  civilise  them. 


WEIGHINGr  BEAMS. 

The  thookookol  (weighing  rod)  is  used  in  the  Madras 
bazars  for  weighing  small  quantities  of  vegetables,  tamar- 
inds, salt -fish,  cotton,  etc.,  by  shop-keepers,  and  by  hawkers 
who  carry  their  goods  for  sale  from  door  to  door.  But  it 
is  rapidly  being  replaced  by  English  scales.  It  is  practi- 
cally a  rough  form  of  the  Danish  steel-yard.  The  beam 
consists  of  a  bar  of  hard  wood,  ejj.,  rose  wood  {Dalbergia 
latifoUa)  or  tamarind — 19"  long,  and  tapering  from  l-J"  to  1" 
in  diameter.  The  scale-pan  is  a  shallow  cane  basket,  9J 
inches  across,  suspended  by  four  strings  from  a  point  near  the 
thin  end  of  the  bar.  The  fulcrum  is  simply  a  loop  of  string, 
which  can  be  slid  along  the  bar.  The  graduations  are 
rough  notches  cut  in  the  bar,  and  are  not  numbered,  but, 
as  there  are  only  seven  of  them  including  the  zero  mark, 
they  are  probably  w^ell  known  to  both  purchaser  and  seller. 
The  notches  denote  5,  10,  15,  20,  30  and  40  palams,  so  that 
the  machine  can  be  used  for  weighing  up  to  about  3  lb.  (1 
palam  =  IJ  oz.).  It  will  be  seen  from  the  description  that 
the  machine  is  not  a  very  accurate  one,  but  it  is  doubtless 
accurate  enough  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used. 
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In  Malabar  there  is  used  for  weighing  an  instrument 
fashioned  on  the  principle  of  the  Danish  steel-yard.  The 
yard,  which  is  made  of  a  hard  wood,  is  about  4  feet  long, 
and  tapers  from  about  1  ^  inch  in  the  middle  to  f  inch  at 
the  ends.  It  is  finished  off  at  the  heayj  end  with  a  loaded 
brass  finial  simply  ornamented  with  concentric  rings,  and  the 
hook  end  terminates  in  a  piece  of  ornamental  brass  work, 
resembling  the  crook  t-f  a  bishop's  pastoral  staff.  The 
sliding  fulcrum  is  simply  a  loop  of  coir  (cocoanut  firbe) 
string.  The  graduation  marks,  which  are  not  numberedj 
are  small  brass  pins  let  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  yard 
along  the  middle  line,  and  flush  with  it.  The  principal 
graduations  are  each  made  of  five  pins  disposed  in  the  form 
of  a  small  cross,  and  single  pins  serve  for  the  intermediate 
graduations.  Corresponding  to  each  graduation  mark  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  yard  there  is  a  pair  of  brass  pins 
on  the  middle  line  of  each  side,  the  pins  of  each  pair  being 
at  a  distance  apart  just  sufficient  to  allow  the  string  of  the 
loop  to  lie  between  them=  The  object  of  these  pins  is  to 
ensure  that,  w^hen  the  instrument  is  in  use,  the  loop  may  be 
accurately  m  a  vertical  plane  through  the  graduation  mark. 
The  unit  of  weight  employed  is  the  palam  of  about  14  tolas, 
and  the  instrument  is  graduated  from  1  to  100  palams 
(about  35  lb.).  The  last  three  graduations,  representing 
80,  90,  and  100  palams,  come  upon  the  brass-work,  and  are 
marked  by  notches  instead  of  pins.  The  graduation  corre- 
sponding to  100  tolas  has  in  addition  a  brass  point  about  J 
inch  long,  resembling  the  tongue  of  a  small  balance.  The 
whole  instrument  is  ornamental  in  design,  and  for  a  weighing 
machine  of  this  class  is  fairly  accurate,  the  sensibility  being 
large  on  account  of  the  considerable  length  of  the  yard. 

In  a  more  simple  form  of  weighing  beam,  used  by 
native  physicians  and  druggists  in  Malabar,  the  bar  is 
divided  into  kazhinchi  (approximately  tolahs)  and  fractions 
thereof,  and  the  pan  is  made  of  cocoanut  shell. 

For  these  accounts  of  weighing  beams  I  am  indebted  to 
my  friend  Mr.  E.  W.  Mid  diem  ast.  The  note  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  quotation  from  '  Indo-Anglian  Literature  ' 
which  refers  to  an  examiuatiou  answer  to  the  question, 
Graduate  the  Danish  steel-yard.  *'  This  question  is  a  down- 
right violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  since  we  are  not  coolies 
neither  petty  shop-keepers  that  we  will  graduate  a  Danish 
Steel-yard."  Advantage  was  taken  by  the  candidate  of  his 
high  caste  to  cover  his  ignorance  by  assumed  indignation. 
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MANNANS  OF  TEAVANCOEE. 

For  tlie  followiag  note  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Shangra 
Narajana  Pillaj : — 

This  tribe  dwells  on  the  hills  east  of  the  Periyar,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  High  Eanges  of  Travancore.  They  are 
of  shorter  stature,  more  cheerful  and  more  pleasant  looking 
than  the  Paliyers.  They  are  also  more  cleanly  in  their 
habits.  Tattooing  is  unknown  among  them.  They  speak 
a  language,  which  is  a  mixture  of  Tamil  and  Malayalam, 
with  characteristic  suppression  of  the  nasal  sound,  resembling 
the  speech  of  a  person  suffering  from  a  cold  in  the  head. 
Their  dwellings  are  built  of  reeds,  tent-shaped  and  &Ye 
pillared,  with  a  roof  tapering  to  a  point.  Between  the  rooms 
into  which  the  huts  are  divided  are  half  partition  walls. 
They  will  not  accept  food  from  Paliyers,  though  they  make 
no  scruple  in  eating  food  offered  by  people  from  the  low 
country. 

The   women   wear  ornaments  (oolay)  in   the    ears,  and 
necklaces  of  beads.     They  tie  one  end  of  their  body-cloth 
round  the  waist,  and  use  the  other  end  as  a  covering  for  the 
bosom.     They  are  expert  at  making  reed  mats.     The  men 
always    carry    with   them  a  stout   knife     (vankkathi) ;    the 
apparatus   (theekkathi)  for  making  fire,   consisting  of  flint, 
steel  and  cotton  ;  a  stone  bow  for  killing  small  animals  for 
food  ;  and  a  gun.     The  women  use  a  stick  (killi)  for  digging 
up  the  tubers  of  wild  yams   [Bioscorea) ,  and  roots  of  other 
edible  jungle  plants.     They  cultivate  rice,   ragi   {Eleusine 
Carocana),    yarious    vegetables    (gourds    and    beans),    and 
marigolds,  which  they  use  for  adoi-ning  their  bodies  and  for 
devotional  purposes.     They  chew  the  leaves  of  a  wild  kind 
of  betel  with  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  theembladi  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  areca   nut ;   wild   tobacco ;  and   chunam   (lime) 
obtained  by  calcining  the  shells  of  shell-fish  picked  up  in 
the  rivers.     They   eat  white   ants  from  ant-hills.     Bhang 
{Camiabis   sativa)    and    spirits   are   appreciated,  if  offered. 
The    tribe   is  under   the    control   of  headmen  called  Yalia 
Elanthaury  Elayapoutton,  and  their  assistants  called  Thanda 
Kauren.     Gases  of  adultery  are  tried  before  a  headman  and 
ten  elderly  members   of  the  tribe,   and  the  guilty  party  is 
punished  with  flogging  three  times  for  the  first  offence  and 
five  floggings  for  a  repetition  thereof.     If,  in  spite  of  this, 
the  parties  are  found  to  be  badly  in  love,  and  another  charge 
of  adultery  is  brought,  the  headman  sanctions  the  coupling 
of  the  pair,  so  that  there  may  be  no  more  ado  about  it. 
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The  Mannans  worship  the  sun,  and  have  a  very  hazy  idea 
of  a  God.  But  they  have  faith  in  mantrams  or  charms,  to 
which  they  resort  as  a  cure  for  headaches  and  other  ailments. 

The  names  of  males  are  Raman,  Elungen,  Thevan, 
Suryian,  Ulaken,  etc.,  of  females  Nauchi,  Thevi ;  Yelachi, 
Ulaki,  etc. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  several  years  ago  at  Trivandrum, 
Mr.  0.  R.  Bensley  had  much  that  is  good  to  record  of  these 
primitive  folk.  "  I  enjoy,"  he  said,'-  many  pleasant  reminis- 
cences of  my  intercourse  with  these  interesting  people.  Their 
cheery  and  sociable  disposition,  and  enjoyment  of  camp  life, 
made  it  quite  a  pleasure  to  be  thrown  into  camp  with  them. 
Short,  sturdy,  and  hairless,  the  Mannans  have  all  the 
appearance  of  an  '  aboriginal '  race.  Their  country  extends 
southward  from  the  limit  occupied  by  the  Moothoowans  on 
the  Cardamom  hills  to  a  point  south  of  the  territory  now 
submerged  by  the  Periyar  works.  They  have,  moreover,  to 
keep  to  the  east  of  the  Periyar  river.  In  this  unhealthy 
region  it  is  wonderful  how  they  have  survived.  Small-pox 
ravages  their  villages,  and  fever  lives  in  the  air  they  breathe. 
Within  the  present  generation  three  of  their  settlements 
were  at  the  point  of  extinction,  but  were  recruited  from 
other  more  fortunate  bands.  Very  few  attain  to  old  age, 
but  there  were  uatil  lately  three  old  patriarchs  among  them, 
who  were  the  headmen  of  three  of  the  most  important 
sections  of  the  tribe.  The  Muduwars  and  Mannans  pursue 
the  same  destructive  method  of  cultivation.  After  felling 
a  patch,  of  jungle,  they  take  one  crop,  and  then  move  their 
village  to  another  spot.  The  jungle,  once  felled  and 
abandoned,  becomes  useless  for  many  years,  and  permanently 
deteriorated. 

"  None  of  the  tribes  east  of  the  Periyar  pay  any  tax  to 
Government,  but  are  expected,  in  return  for  their  holdings, 
to  perform  certain  services  in  the  way  of  building  huts  and 
clearing  paths,  for  which  they  receive  fixed  payment.  They 
have  also  to  collect  forest  produce,  and  for  this  too  they 
obtain  fixed  rates,  so  that  their  treatment  by  the  Government 
is  in  reality  of  the  most  liberal  kind- 

"  Owing  to  a  confusion  of  names,  the  tabulator  of  the 
Census  tables  in  one  of  the  former  Census  reports  returned 
the  Mannans  as  washermen.  Washing,  however,  either 
of  the  clothes  or  person  is  not  an  occupation  which  takes 
up  much  of  their  time.  Mannans  do  not  always  look  at 
things  in  quite  the  light  one  would  expect.  For  example,  the 
heir  to  an  English  Earldom,  after  a  pleasant  shooting  trip 
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in  Travancore,  bestowed  upon  a  Mannan  who  had  been  with 
him  a  handsome  knife  as  a  memento.  Next  day  the  knife 
was  seen  in  the  possession  of  a  cooly  on  a  coffee  estate, 
and  it  transpired  that  the  Mannan  had  sold  it  to  the  cooly 
for  three  rupees,  instead  of  keeping  it  as  an  heirloom,  as 
was  intended. 

"  A  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Mannans  is 
the  readiness  with  which  they  fraternise  with  Europeans. 
Most  of  the  other  tribes  approach  them  with  a  reluctance 
which  requires  considerable  diplomacy  to  overcome.  Not  so 
the  Mannan.  He  willingly  initiates  a  tyro  and  a  stranger 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  chase. 

'^  Though  their  language  is  Tamil,  and  the  only  communi- 
cation they  hold  with  the  low  country  is  on  the  Madura 
(Eastern)  side,  they  have  this  custom  in  common  with  the 
Malaidlis  that  the  chieftainship  of  their  villages  goes  to  the 
nephew,  and  not  to  the  son. 

''  One  does  not  expect  to  find  heroic  actions  among  these 
simple  people  :  but  how  else  could  one  describe  the  following 
incident  ?  A  Mannan,  walking  with  his  son,  a  lad  about 
twelve  years  old,  came  suddenly  upon  a  rogue  elephant. 
His  first  act  was  to  place  his  son  in  a  position  of  safety  by 
lifting  him  up  till  he  could  reach  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
only  then  he  began  to  think  of  himself.  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  elephant  charged  down  upon  him^  and  in  a  few 
seconds  he  was  a  shapeless  mass." 

EDGAR  THURSTON. 
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SOME  MAREIAGB  CUSTOMS  IN 
SOUTHERN  INDIA. 


In  the  following  account  of  varioas  forms  of  marriage 
ceremonial  in  Sonthern  India  I  have  attempted  to  bring 
together  the  mass  of  valuable  information  relating  thereto, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  lies  buried  in  manuals,  gazetteers, 
census  reports,  etc.,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  some 
slight  use  to  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  marriage 
in  many  lands. 

At  the  outset  I  ma.y  appropriately  quote  the  account  of 
the  Brdhman  marriage  ceremony  as  given  in  the  Census 
report,  1891,  to  show  how  the  Brahman  ritual  has  been 
grafted  on  the  non-Brahman  community.  "  On  the  marriage 
day  the  bridegroom,  dressed  in  true  Vaidiki*  fashion  with 
cadjan  (palm  leaf)  books  and  a  bundle  of  rice  on  his 
shoulder,  pretends  to  be  settino"  out  for  Benares,t  there  to 
lead  an  ascetic  life,  and  the  girl's  father,  meeting  him,  begs 
that  he  will  accept  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  He  is  then 
taken  to  the  marriage  booth  (pandal),  and  is  formally  en- 
trusted with  the  girl.  The  sacred  fire  (homam)  is  prepared 
and  worshipped  with  oblations  of  ghee  (clarified  butter), 
the  blessings  of  the  gods  are  invoked,  and  the  tdli  or  bottu 
(marriage  badge)  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  girl  by  the 
bridegroom.  The  couple  then  go  round  the  sacred  fire,  and 
the  bridegroom  takes  up  in  his  hands  the  right  foot  of  the 
bride,  and  places  it  on  a  stone  (a  mill-stone)  seven  times. 
This  is  known  as  saptapadi  (seven  feet),  and  is  the  essential 
and  binding  portion  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  bride- 
groom, holding  the  bride's  right  hand,  repeats  the  mantras 
(prayers)  recited  by  the  family  priest,  pronouncing,  in  the 
presence  of  the  sacred  fire,  the  gods  invoked,  and  the  Brah- 
mans  assembled^,  that  he  shall  have  her  as  his  inseparable 
companion,  be  faithful  and  so  forth.  And  lastly  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  exchange  garlands  of  flowers.  Seed-grains 
of  five   or  nine   sorts   are   mixed  up,  and   sown  in   small 

*  The  Vaidikis  are  the  first  class  of  Brahmans,  whose  occupation  is 
teaching  the  Vedas,  performing  and  superintending  sacrifices,  and  pre- 
serving the  moral  principles  of  the  people. 

t  The  mock  flight  to  Benares  is  known  as  Kasiyatra. 
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earthen  vessels  speoiallj  made  for  tlie  purpose  and  filled 
witli  earth.  The  couple  water  these  both  morning*  and 
evening  for  four  days.  On  the  fifth  day  thej  are  removed, 
and  the  sprouts  are  thrown  into  a  tank  or  a  river.  The  boy 
and  girl  play  every  evening  with  balls  of  flowers,  when 
women  sing  songs  and  much  mirth  and  laughter  prevail. 
On  the  second  night  the  girl  takes  her  husband  to  an  open 
place,  and  points  out  to  him  the  star  Ar6ndati,  implying 
that  she  will  remain  as  chaste  and  faithful  as  that  goddess.'^ 
The  earth,  in  which  the  seed-grains  are  sown,  is  generally 
obtained  from  a  white-ant  hill. 

Among  some  sections  of  the  Brahmans,  especially  the 
Tamil  sections,  prominence  is  given  to  the  maternal  uncles 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  the  fourth  day  after  mar- 
riage, and  at  the  ceremony  called  malaimdththal  (garland 
changing).  At  this  ceremonial  both  bride  and  bridegroom 
should  be  carried  astride  on  the  shoulders  of  their  maternal 
uncles.  Outside  the  wedding  booths  the  uncles,  bearing 
their  nephew  and  niece,  dance  to  the  strains  of  a  band,  ^.nd, 
when  they  meet,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  exchange  gar- 
lands. On  the  fourth  day  a  procession  is  got  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  bride,  and  is  hence 
named  ammau  kolam.  The  bride  is  dressed  up  as  a  boy, 
and  some  other  girl  is  dressed  up  to  represent  the  bride. 
They  are  taken  in  procession  through  the  street,  and,  on 
returning,  the  pseudo-bridegroom  is  made  to  speak  to  the 
real  bridegroom  in  somewhat  insolent  tones,  and  some  mock 
play  is  indulged  in.  The  real  bridegroom  is  addressed  as  if 
h.e  was  the  syce  (groom)  or  gumasta  (clerk)  of  the  pseudo- 
bridegroom,  and  is  sometimes  treated  as  a  thief,  and 
judgment  passed  on  him  by  the  latter. 

It  is  said  that,  on  the  dhiksha  visarjana  (shaving)  day, 
six  months  after  marriage,  in  cases  where  the  Brahman 
bridegroom  is  a  boy,  he  is  dressed  up  as  a  girl,  and  the 
bride's  party,  when  they  detect  the  fraud,  jeer  at  him  and 
his  relations  for  having  deceived  them.  Brdhmans  may  not 
shave  for  six  months  after  marriage,  for  a  year  after  the 
death  of  a  parent,  and  till  the  birth  of  the  child  when  their 
wives  are  pregnant. 

The  Mddhva  Brahmans  commence  the  marriage  cere- 
mony by  asking  the  ancestors  of  the  bridal  couple  to  bless 
them,  and  be  present  throughout  the  performance  of  the 
rite.  To  represent  the  ancestors^  a  ravike  (bodice)  and 
thothra  (man's  cloth)  are  tied  to  a  stick,  which  is  placed 
near  the  box  containing  the  salagrama  stone  and  household 
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gocls.  In  consequence  of  these  ancestors  being  representod, 
orthodox  Vaidiki  .Brdhmans  refuse  to  take  food  prepared  in 
the  marriage  house.  When  the  bridegrooin  is  conducted  to 
the  marriage  booth  by  his  future  father-in-law,  all  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  Kasyatra  ceremony  throw  rice  over 
liim.  A  quaint  ceremony,  called  rangavriksha  (drawing) 
is  performed  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day.  After  the 
usual  playing  with  balls  of  flowers  (nalagu  or  nalangu), 
the  boy  takes  hold  of  the  right  hand  of  the  bride,  and, 
after  dipping  her  right  forefinger  in  turmeric  and  lime 
paste,  traces  on  a  white  wall  the  outline  of  a  plantain  tree, 
of  which  a  sketch  has  previously  been  made  by  a  married 
woman.  The  tracing  goes  on  for  three  days.  First  the 
base  of  the  plant  is  drawn,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  it  is  completed  by  putting  in  the  flower  spikes.  On 
the  third  night  the  bridegroom  is  served  with  sweets  and 
other  refreshments  by  his  mother-in-law,  from  whose  hands 
he  snatches  the  vessels  containing  them.  He  picks  out 
what  he  likes  best,  and  scatters  the  remainder  about  the 
room.  The  pollution  caused  thereby  is  removed  by  sprink- 
ling water  and  cow-dung,  which  is  done  by  the  cook 
engaged  for  the  marriage  by  the  bridegroom's  family. 
After  washing  his  hands,  the  bridegroom  goes  home,  taking 
with  him  a  silver  vessel,  which  he  surreptitiously  removes 
from  near  the  gods.  Along  with  this  vessel  he  is  supposed  to 
steal  a  rope  for  drawing  water^  and  a  rice-pounding  stone. 
But  in  practice  he  only  steals  the  vessel,  and  the  other 
articles  are  claimed  by  his  people  on  their  return  home.  On 
the  fourth  morning  the  bridegroom  once  more  returns  to  the 
booth,  where  he  ties  a  tali  of  black  glass  beads  and  a  small 
gold  disc  round  the  bride^s  neck  in  the  presence  of  33  crores 
(330  millions)  of  gods,  who  are  represented  by  a  number  of 
variously  coloured  large  and  small  pots.  Close  to  the  pots 
are  the  figures  of  two  elephants,  designed  in  rice  grains  and 
salt  respectively.  After  going  round  the  pots,  the  bridal 
couple  separate,  and  the  groom  stands  by  the  salt  elephant, 
and  the  bride  by  the  other.  They  then  begin  to  talk  about 
the  money  value  of  the  two  animals,  and  an  altercation 
takes  place,  during  which  they  agaia  go  round  the  pots, 
and  stand,  the  bridegroom  near  the  rice  elephant,  and  the 
bride  by  the  salt  one.  The  bargaining  as  to  the  price  of 
the  animals  is  renewed,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  again 
go  round  the  pots.  This  ceremonial  is  succeeded  by  a 
burlesque  of  domestic  life.  The  bride  is  presented  with 
two  wooden  dolls  from  Tirupati^  and  told  to  make  a  cradle 
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out  of  tlie  bridegroom's  turmeric-coloured  turban^,  which  he 
wore  on  the  tali-tying  day  (moohoortham).  The  contract- 
ing couple  are  made  to  converse  with  each  other  on  domestic 
matters,  and  the  bridegroom  asks  the  bride  to  attend  to 
her  household  affairs,  so  that  he  may  go  to  his  duties.  She 
pleads  her  inability  to  do  so  because  of  the  children,  and 
asks  him  to  take  charge  of  them.  She  then  shows  the 
babies  (dolls)  to  all  those  who  are  present,  and  a  good  deal 
of  fun  is  made  out  of  the  incident.  The  bride,  with  her 
mother  standing  by  her  side  near  two  empty  chairs,  is  then 
introduced  to  her  new  relations  by  marriage,  who  sit,  in 
pairs,  on  the  chairs,  and  make  presents  of  pan-supari  and 
turmeric.  She  is  then  formally  handed  over  to  her 
husband. 

At  a  wedding  among  Sri  Vaishnava  Brdhmans,  at  an 
auspicious  hour  on  the  fourth  day,  the  bridal  pair  are  seated 
in  the  wedding  booth,  and  made  to  roll  a  cocoanut  to  and 
fro  across  the  dais.  The  assembled  Brahmans  keep  on 
chanting  some  ten  stanzas  in  tamil,  composed  by  a  Vaish- 
nava lady,  named  Andal,  who  lived  some  centuries  ago, 
and  dedicated  herself  to  Yishnu.  She  narrates  to  her 
attendants,  in  the  stanzas,  her  dream  in  which  she  went 
through  the  marriage  ceremony  after  her  dedication  to  the 
god.  Pan-supari,  of  which  a  little,  together  with  some 
money,  is  set  apart  for  Andal,  is  then  distributed  to  all  who 
are  present.  Generally  a  large  crowd  is  assembled  as  they 
believe  that  the  chanting  of  Andal's  srisukthi  brings  a 
general  blessing.  The  family  priest  then  calls  out  the 
names  and  gotras  of  those  who  have  become  related  to  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride  through  their  marriage,  and,  as 
each  person^s  name  is  called  out,  he  or  she  is  supposed 
to  make  a  present  of  cloths,  money,  etc,  to  the  bride  or 
bridegroom.* 

''  The  Hindus,^'  Sir  Walter  Elliot  writes,  '•  recognise 
eight  descriptions  of  marriage,  two  of  which,  the  most 
ancient,  are  characterised  as  accomplished  by  force.  That 
called  irakkadan  is  thus  described.  When  bold  men, 
becoming  enamoured  of  a  damsel  adorned  with  large  or- 
naments of  gold,  resolve  to  seize  her  by  force  :  this  is  the 
marriage  rite  peculiar  to  Ihe  broad  and  high-shouldered 
giants,  who  wander  over  the  earth,  exhibiting  their  prowess. t 

*  K,  Rangaohari :  M.S. 

t  According  to  the  Hindu  Shastras,  marriage  after  forcible  abduction 
is  known  as  rakshasa. 
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Still  more  applicable  to  tlie  Australian  mode  is  the  paisaclia 
unioD,  in  which  the  possession  of  the  persons  of  females  is 
obtained,  while  under  the  protection  of  their  non-consenting 
relations,  by  violence,  and  in  a  state  of  insensibility.-"  * 

In  savage  societies,  it  has  been  said,  sexual  unions  were 
generally  effected  by  the  violent  capture  of  the  woman. 
By  degrees  these  captures  have  become  friendly  ones,  and 
have  ended  in  a  peaceful  exogamy,  retaining  the  ancient 
custom  only  in  the  ceremonial  form.  Whereof  an  excellent 
example  is  afforded  by  the  Khonds  of  Ganjam.  "They 
hold  a  feast,"  Macpherson  writes,!  '^  at  the  bride's  house. 
Far  in  the  night  the  principals  in  the  scene  are  raised  by 
an  uncle  of  each  upon  his  shoulders,  and  borne  through 
the  dance.  The  burdens  are  suddenly  exchanged,  and  the 
uncle  of  the  youth  disappears  with  the  bride.  The  assembly 
divides  itself  into  two  parties.  The  friends  of  the  bride 
endeavour  to  arrest,  those  of  the  bridegroom  to  cover  her 
flight,  and  men,  women,  and  children  mingle  in  mock  con- 
flict. I  saw  a  man  bearing  away  upon  his  back  something 
enveloped  in  an  ample  covering  of  scarlet  cloth.  He  was 
surrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty  young  fellows,  and  by  them 
protected  from  the  desperate  attacks  made  upon  him  by  a 
party  of  young  women.  The  man  was  just  married,  and 
the  burden  was  his  blooming  bride,  whom  he  was  conveying 
to  his  own  village.  Her  youthful  friends  were,  according 
to  custom,  seeking  to  regain  possession  of  her,  and  hurled 
stones  and  bamboos  at  the  head  of  the  devoted  bride- 
groom until  he  reached  the  confines  of  his  own.  village. 
Then  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the  bride  was  fairly  won  : 
and  off  her  young  friends  scampered,  screaming  and  laugh- 
ing, but  not  relaxing  their  speed  till  tbey  reached  their  own 
village.'"'  Among  the  Khonds  of  Gumsur,  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  collect  at  an  appointed 
spot.  The  people  of  the  female  convoy  call  out  to  the 
others  to  come  and  take  the  bride,  and  then  a  mock  fight 
with  stones  and  thorny  brambles  is  begun  by  the  female 
convoy  against  the  parties  composing  the  other  one.  In  the 
midst  of  the  beating  the  assaulted  party  take  possession  of 
the  bride,  and  all  the  furniture  brought  with  her,  and  carry 
all    off    together.?      According    to     another    account    the 

*  'Ind.  Antiquary,'  Vol.  XVI,  1887. 

t  '  Report  upon  the  Khonds,'  1842  ;  and  Campbell  :  *  Personal  N'arrative 
of  Service  in  Kondistan,'  1864. 

X  J.  A..  K.  Stevenson:  '  Madras  Journ,  Lit.  Science,'  Vol.  VI,  1837« 
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bride^  as  soon  as  she  enters  the  hridegroom^s  house,  has 
two  enormous  bracelets,  or  rather  handcuffs  of  brass,  each 
weighing  from  20  to  30  lbs.  attached  to  each  wrist.  The 
unfortunate  girl  has  to  sit  with  her  two  wrists  resting  on 
her  shoulders,  so  as  to  support  these  enormous  weights. 
This  is  to  prevent  her  from  running  awajr  to  her  old  home. 
On  the  third  day  the  bangles  are  removed,  as  it  is  supposed 
that  by  then  the  girl  has  become  reconciled  to  her  fate. 
These  marriage  bangles  are  made  on  the  hills,  and  are 
curiously  carved  in  fluted  and  zigzag  lines,  and  kept  as  heir- 
looms in  the  family  to  be  used  at  the  next  marriage  in  the 
house.*  Among  the  Kutiya  Khonds  chastity  is  said  to  be 
not  known,  or  at  least  practised  by  the  girls.  They  go 
naked  till  marriage,,  and  the  unmarried  men  and  girls  sleep 
together  in  a  house  set  apart  for  the  purpose  in  some 
villages.  In  others,  by  invitation  of  the  girl,  any  man  she 
fancies  visits  her  at  her  parent's  house.  When  a  man 
proposes  marriage  to  a  girl,  he  offers  to  buy  her  a  new  cloth, 
and,  after  that,  she  is  expected  to  remain  virtuous. t  Accord- 
ing to  a  still  more  recent  account  of  marriage  amoug  the 
Khonds^:,  an  old  woman  suddenly  rushes  forward,  seizes  the 
bride,  flings  her  on  her  back,  and  carries  her  off.  A  man 
comes  to  the  front  similarly,  catches  the  groom,  and  places 
him  astride  on  his  shoulder.  The  human  horses  neigh  and 
prance  about  like  the  live  quadruped,  and  fiually  rush  away 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  This  is  a  signal  for  the 
bride's  girl  friends  to  chase  the  couple,  and  pelt  them  with 
clods  of  earth,  stones,  mud,  cow-dung,  and  rice.  When  the 
mock  assault  is  at  an  end,  the  older  peo23le  come  up,  and  all 
accompany  the  bridal  pair  to  the  groom's  village.  At  the 
ceremonial  for  settling  the  preliminaries  of  a  Khond  marriage, 
a  knotted  string  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  seri  dah'pa 
gataru  (searchers  for  the  bride),  and  a  similar  string  is  kept 
by  the  girFs  people.  The  reckoning  of  the  date  of  the  be- 
trothal ceremony  is  kept  by  undoing  a  knot  in  the  string 
every  morning.  Among  the  Kois  of  the  Godavari  district, 
if  the  would-be  bridegroom  is  poor,  he  fixes  upon  a  suitable 
young  girl,  and  sends  his  father  and  friends  to  take  counsel 
with  the  headman  of  the  village,  where  his  future  partner 
lives.  A  judicions  and  liberal  bestowal  of  a  few  rupees  and 
arrack  obtain  the  consent  of  the  guardian  of  the  village  to 
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tte  proposed  marriage.  This  done,  the  parfcj  watch  for  a 
favourable  opporfcimity  to  carry  off  the  bride,  which  is  sure 
to  occur  when  she  comes  outside  her  village  to  fetch  water 
or  wood,  or  it  may  be  when,  she  is  left  alone  in  her  house. 
(The  headman  is  generally  consulted,  but  not  always,  as 
sometime  ago  a  wealthy  widow  was  forcibly  carried  off 
from  the  house  of  a  ricli  Koi,  and,  when  the  master  of  the 
house  opposed  the  proceedings,  he  was  knocked  down  by 
the  invadicg  party.)  The  bridegroom  generally  anxiously 
awaits  the  return  home  of  his  friends  with  their  captive, 
and  the  ceremony  is  proceeded  with  that  evening,  due 
notice  having  been  sent  to  the  bereaved  parents.  A  more 
simple  ceremony  among  the  Kois  is  that  of  causing  the 
woman  to  bend  her  head  down  ;  and  then,  having  made  the 
man  lean  over  her,  the  friends  pour  water  on  his  head,  and, 
when  the  water  has  run  off  his  head  to  that  of  the  woman, 
the}'  are  regarded  as  man  and  wife.  The  water  is  generally 
poured  out  of  a  bottle-gourd  * 

A  detailed  account  of  a  form  of  wedding  ceremony 
among  the  Savaras  or  Sauras  of  Ganjam  has  been  published 
by  Mr.  F.  Fawcett.t  A  young  man,  who  wished  to  marry 
a  girl,  went  to  her  house  with  a  ])ot  of  liquor,  an  arrow,  and 
a  brass  bangle  for  her  mother.  The  liquor  and  arrow  were 
placed  on  the  floor,  and  the  young  man  and  two  of  his 
relations  drank  the  liquor.  The  father  of  the  girl  suggested 
that,  if  more  liquor  was  brought,  they  would  talk  over  the 
matter.  The  young  man  then  stuck  the  arrow  in  the  thatch 
of  the  roof,  and  went  off  with  the  empty  pot.  On  the  next 
occasion  the  father  of  the  girl  smashed  the  pot  of  liquor, 
and  beat  the  young'  man.  Again  he  went  to  the  house,  and 
stuck  an  arrow  in  the  thatch  by  the  side  of  the  first  one. 
The  father  and  the  girPs  nearest  male  relative  took  each 
one  of  the  arrows,  and,  holding  them  in  their  left  hands, 
drank  some  of  the  liquor.  More  presentarions  of  arrows  and 
liquor  followed,  and  eventually  the  young  man,  with  about 
ten  men  of  his  village,  went  to  watch  for  the  girl  going  to 
the  stream  for  water,  and,  when  they  saw  her,  caught  her, 
and  ran  off  with  her.  She  cried  out,  and  the  people  of  the 
village  came  out,  and  fought  for  her,  but  she  was  got  away 
to  the  young  man's  village,  and  remained  with  him  as  his 
wife.     The  object  of  the  arrow  is  probably  to  keep  off  evil 
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spirits.  Just  as,  among  the  Becliuanas,  the  "bridegroom 
throws  an  arrow  into  the  hut  before  he  enters  to  take  up  his 
bride. 

At  a  Mappila  (Muhammadan)  wedding  in  Malabar, 
the  bridegroom,  after  the  tali  has  been  tied  round  the 
bride^s  neck,  takes  her  up,  and  runs  away  with  her  to  the 
adjoining  bridal  chamber.  This  custom  is  very  rigorously 
observed  by  the  Labbai  Muhammadans  of  the  east  coast 
for  three  consecutive  days  after  marriage. "" 

A  young  Badaga  of  the  Mlgiris^  who  cannot  obtain  the 
girl  of  his  choice,  makes  known  that  he  will  have  her  or  kill 
himself.  Understanding  which,  some  friends  place  him  at 
their  head,  go,  if  need  be,  to  seek  reinforcements  among  the 
Todas,  and  return  with  a  band  of  sturdy  fellows.  Generally 
the  abduction  is  successful. t  When  a  Golla  (shepherd) 
bridegroom  sets  out  for  the  house  of  his  mother-in-law,  he 
is  seized  on  the  way  by  his  companions,  who  will  not  release 
him  until  he  has  paid  a  piece  of  gold. J  The  same  custom 
is  recorded  as  occurring  among  the  Idaiyans  of  the  MM.dura 
district.  At-  an  Idaiyan  (Tamil  shepherd)  wedding,  on  the 
third  day,  when  the  favourite  amusement  of  sprinkling  tur- 
meric-water over  the  guests  is  concluded,  the  whole  party 
betake  themselves  to  the  village  tank  (pond).  A  friend 
of  the  bridegroom  brings  a  hoe  and  a  basket,  and  the  young 
husband  fills  three  baskets  with  earth  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  (pond)  while  the  wife  takes  them  away,  and  throws 
the  earth  behind.  They  then  say  "  We  have  dug  a  ditch  for 
charity."  This  practice  may  be  probably  explained  by  re- 
membering that,  in  arid  districts,  where  the  Idaiyans  often 
tend  their  cattle,  the  tank  is  of  the  greatest  impurtance.§ 
The  Kalkatti  and  Pasi  sections  of  the  Idaiyans  are  so  called 
from  their  \^  earing  sixteen  glass  beads  on  either  side  of  the 
tdli-ll 

A  Palli  or  Yanniyan  fagriculturist)  bridegroom,  at  the 
close  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  goes  to  a  plot  of  ground 
outside  the  village  near  a  tank,  carrying  a  toy  yoke,  crowbar 
and  spade.  He  is  followed  by  his  wife  carrying  some  rice 
gruel  in  an  old  pot.  On  reaching  the  tank,  the  man  turns 
up  some  soil  with  the  spade,  and,  after  pretending  to  plough 
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with  the  yoke,  feigns  fatigue,  and  sits  down.  The  bride 
offers  him  some  rice  gruel,  which  he  accepts,  and  throws  it 
into  the  tank.  Mixed  grains  sown  in  earthen  vessels  are 
then  worshipped,  and  also  thrown  into  the  tank.  The  bride 
fills  her  pot  with  water,  and  carries  it  home,  to  be  used  on 
the  following  day  when  the  marriage  is  consummated. 

The  Parenga  Gadabas  of  V^izagapatam  have  two  forms 
of  marriage,  one  of  which  (biba)  is  accompanied  by  much 
feasting,  gifts  of  bullocks,  toddy,  rice,  etc.  The  most 
interesting  feature  is  the  fight  with  fists  for  the  bride. 
All  the  men  on  each  side  fight,  and  the  bridegroom  has  to 
carry  off  the  bride  by  force.  Then  they  all  sit  down,  and 
feast  together.  In  the  other  form  (lethulia)  the  couple  go 
off  together  to  the  jungle,  and,  when  they  return,  pay  twenty 
rupees,  or  whatever  they  can  afford,  to  the  girPs  father. 
Among  the  Bonda  Gadabas,  the  young  man  and  maid  retire 
to  the  jungle,  and  light  a  fire.  Then  the  maid,  taking  a 
lighted  stick,  applies  it  to  the  man's  gluteal  region.  If  he 
cries  out  Am  !  Am  !  Am  !  he  is  unworthy  of  her,  and  she 
remains  a  maid.  If  he  does  not,  the  marriage  is  at  once 
consummated.*  The  application  of  the  brand  is  probably 
light  or  severe  according  to  the  giiVs  feelings  towards  the 
young  man. 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Bagatas  (fishing  caste)  of  Viza- 
gapatam  the  bridegroom  is  struck  by  his  brother-in-law,  who 
is  then  presented  with  a  pair  of  new  cloths. f  In  like  manner, 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Oriya  Haddis  consists 
in  the  brido^s  striking  the  bridegroom. +  At  a  wedding  among 
the  Ghdsis  (scavengers)  of  Ganjam,  an  earthen  pot  filled 
with  water  is  suspended  fiom  the  marriage  booth.  On  the 
last  day  but  one  of  the  protracted  ceremony,  the  bridegroom 
breaks  the  vessel.  The  bride^s  brother  then  strikes  him 
on  the  back,  and  the  bridegroom  leaves  the  house  in  mock 
anger.  Next  day  the  bride  goes  to  his  house,  and  invites 
him  back.§  At  a  wedding  among  the  Muhammadan  Mara- 
kayars  of  the  east  coast,  the  Hindu  fashion  of  tying  a 
tdli  round  the  neck  of  the  bride  is  observed.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  bride  is  dressed  like  a  Brahman  woman,  and  holds 
a  small  brass  vessel  in  one  hand,  and  a  stick  in  the  other. 
Approaching  the  bridegroom,  she  strikes  hira  gently,  and 
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says :  "  Did  not  I  give  yon  butter-milk  and  curds  ?  Pay 
me  for  them/'^  The  bridegroom  then  places  a  few  tamarind 
seeds  in  the  brass  vessel,  but  the  bride  objects  to  this,  and 
demands  money,  accompanying  the  demand  by  strokes  of 
the  stick.  The  man  then  places  copper,  silver  and  gold 
coins  in  the  vessel,  and  the  bride  retires  in  triumph  to  her  - 
chamber.*  The  Dudekulas  (cotton  cleaners),  though 
Muhammadans,  have  adopted  or  retained  many  of  the 
customs  of  the  Hindus  around  them,  tying  a  tali  (a  neck- 
lace of  beads)  to  the  bride  at  marriage,  being  very  ignorant 
of  the  Muhammadan  religion,  and  even  joining  in  Hindu 
worship  as  far  as  allowable.  They  pray  in  mosques,  and 
circumcise  their  boys  before  the  age  of  ten,  and  yet  some  of 
them  observe  the  Hindu  festivals. t  The  Sirukudi  Kalians 
use  a  tali,  on  which,  curiously  enough,  the  Musalman  badge 
of  a  crescent  and  a  star  is  engraved.  The  Puramulai-nddu 
sub-divisioD  also  follow  the  Musalman  practice  of  circum- 
cision.t 

A  singular  custom  called  alaka  or  offence  is  said  to  be 
common  at  weddings  among  many  classes  in  the  Nellore 
district.  In  the  middle  of  the  celebrations  on  the  fourth 
night,  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  make  a  pretence  to  take 
offence  at  something  done  by  the  bride^s  people.  They 
stop  the  proceedings,  and  withdraw  in  affected  anger. 
Whereupon  the  bride^s  relations  and  friends  follow  them 
with  presents,  seeking  a  reconciliation,  which  quickly  suc- 
ceeds, and  then  both  parties  return  together  to  the  bride's 
house  with  much  show  of  rejoicing.^ 

At  a  marriage  among  the  Badhoyis,  and  various  other 
castes  in  Granjam,  two  pith  crowns  are  placed  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  bridegroom.  On  his  way  to  the  bride's  house 
he  is  met  by  her  purohit  (priest)  and  relations,  and  her 
barber  washes  his  feet,  and  presents  him  with  a  new  yellow 
cloth, flowers,  and  kusa  grass  {Erag^^ostis  cynosiiroides) .  When 
he  arrives  at  the  house,  amid  the  recitations  of  stanzas  by  the 
priest,  the  blowing  of  conch-shells  and  other  music,  the 
women  of  the  bride's  party  make  a  noise  called  huluhuli,  and 
shower  kusa  grass  over  him.  At  the  marriage  booth  the 
bridegroom  sits  upon  a  raised  ^altar',  and  the  bride,  who 
arrives  accompanied  by  her  maternal  uncle,  pours  salt, 
yellow-coloured  rice,   and  parched   paddy  over   the  head  of 
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the  bridegroom,  hj  whose  side  she  seats  herself.  Various 
Brdhmanical  rites  are  then  performed,  and  the  bride's  father 
places  her  hand  in  that  of  the  bridegroom.  A  bundle  of 
straw  is  now  placed  on  the  altar,  on  which  the  contracting 
parties  sit,  the  bridegroom  facing  east  and  the  bride  west. 
The  purohit  rubs  a  little  jaggery  (molasses)  over  the  bride- 
groom's right  palm,  joins  it  to  the  palm  of  the  bride,  and 
ties  their  two  hands  together  with  a  rope  made  of  kosa  grass. 
A  yellow  cloth  is  tied  to  the  cloths  which  the  bridal  pair  are 
wearing,  and  stretched  over  their  shoulders.  One  of  the 
pith  crowns  is  next  removed  from  the  bridegroom's  forehead, 
and  placed  on  that  of  the  bride.  The  hands  arc  then  untied 
by  a  married  woman.  Srddha  is  performed  for  the  propitia- 
tion of  ancestors,  and  the  purohit, repeating  some  mantrams, 
blesses  the  pair  by  throwing  yellow  rice  over  them.  On  the 
sixth  day  of  the  ceremony  the  bridegroom  runs  away  from 
the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  as  if  he  was  displeased,  and 
goes  to  the  house  of  a  relation  in  the  same  or  an  adjacent 
village.  His  brother-in-law,  or  other  male  relation  of  the 
bride,  goes  in  search  of  him,  and,  when  he  has  found  him 
rubs  some  jaggery  over  his  face,  and  brings  him  back.* 

The  Relli  (gardener)  bridegroom  of  Ganjam,  with  the 
permission  of  the  village  magistrate,  marches  straight  into 
the  bride's  house,  and  ties  a  wedding  necklace  round  her 
neck.  A  gift  of  seven  and-a-half  rupees  and  a  pig  to  the 
caste-men,  and  of  five  rupees  to  the  bride's  father,  com- 
pletes this  very  primitive  ceremony. f  The  usual  bride  price 
among  the  Jogis  (beggar  caste)  is  a  pig  and  Es.  19-4-0, 
and  on  the  wedding  day  the  pig  is  killed,  and  its  head  is 
taken  by  the  bride's  party,  while  its  body  is  reserved  for  a 
general  feast.:}: 

At  a  Pallar  wedding,  before  the  wedding  is  actually 
performed,  the  bridegroom  suddenly  leaves  his  house  and 
starts  for  some  distant  place,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  aban- 
doned his  intention  of  marrying,  in  spite  of  the  preparations 
that  had  been  made  for  the  wedding.  His  intended  father 
in-law  intercepts  the  young  man  on  his  way,  and  persu- 
ades him  to  return,  promising  to  give  his  daughter  as  a  wife. 
To  this  the  bridegroom  consents.§  A  Kamsala  (artisan) 
bridegroom,    in    the    course   of  the    marriage     ceremony^ 
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ties  a  pilgrim's  cloth  upon  liim,  places  a  brass  water-pot 
on  his  head,  holds  a  torn  umbrella  in  his  hands,  and  starts  off 
from  the  booth,  saying  that  he  is  going  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Benares,  when  the  bride's  brother  runs  after  him, 
and  promises  that  he  will  give  him  his  sister  in  marriage. 
The  bridegroom,  satisfied  with  this  promise,  abandons 
his  pretended  journey,  takes  off  his  pllgrim^s  clothes, 
and  gives  them,  together  with  the  umbrella,  to  the 
officiating  Brdhman.*  According  to  the  shdstras,  after  the 
Brahmacharya  asraman  (bachelorhood  or  studentship), 
all  the  twice-born  are  expected  to  enter  grahastha  asraman, 
or  married  life.  Immediately  on  the  close,  of  the  student's 
career,  they  are  expected  to  travel  to  Benares,  and  bathe 
in  the  river  Ganges.  The  qualifications  for  a  bridegroom 
are  such  a  bath  aud  a  knowledge  of  the  Vedas.  So  fathers 
who  have  marriageable  daughters  are  expected  to  go  in 
search  of  young  men  who  are  learned  in  the  Vedas,  and  are 
snathakas  (men  who  have  bathed  in  the  Ganges).  Even 
the  mere  thought  or  proposal  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares 
is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  obtain  some  poonyam  (good  as 
opposed  to  sin).  Consequently  the  mock  pilgrimage  to 
Benares  is  resorted  to. 

The  Tiyan  bridegroom  of  Malabar  sets  out  with  his 
relations  and  friends  for  the  bride's  house,  accompanied  by 
two  other  youths  dressed  exactly  like  himself.  Some  of 
his  male  relations  and  friends,  armed  with  swords  and 
targets,  play  in  front  of  him.  The  three  youths  dressed 
alike  sit  together,  and  have  rice  thrown  over  them  in 
common.  The  tali-tying  ceremony  is  carried  out,  and,  as 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  the  two  groomsmen,  leave 
the  wedding  pavilion,  they  are  met  by  the  machchunf  or 
"  uncle^s  son^'  prepared  to  contest  with  them  for  the  bride 
as  a  prize,  he  having,  according  to  marumakkatayam:}:  ideas, 
a  better  claim  to  her  than  any  one  else.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  the  two  groomsmen  are  dressed  up  like  the 
groom  himself,  in  order  to  puzzle  the  machchun  as  to  who's 
who.  The  machchun^s  claims  are  bought  off  with  two 
fanams  (money),  and  he  in  turn  presents  betel-leaf  in  token 
of  conciliation.  On  reaching  the  bridegroom's  house,  the 
bride  and  groom  must  enter  the  door  placing  their  right 
feet  simultaneously  on  the  door-step.§ 
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On  the  second  day  of  a  Heggade  (Canarese  fjnltivator) 
marriage,  a  pretence  of  stealing  a  jewel  from  the  person  ot 
the  bride  is  made.  The  bridegroom  make«  away  with  the 
jewel  before  dawn,  and,  in  the  evening,  the  bride's  party 
proceeds  to  the  house  where  the  bridegroom  is  to  be  found. 
The  owner  of  the  house  is  told  that  a  theft  has  occurred  in 
the  bride^s  house,  and  is  asked  whether  the  thief  has  taken 
shelter  in  his  house.  A  negative  answer  is  given,  but  the 
bride's  party  conducts  a. regular  search.  In  the  meanwhile 
a  boy  is  dressed  up  to  represent  the  bridegroom.  The 
searching  party  mistake  this  boy  for  the  bridegroom,  arrest 
him,  and  produce  him  before  the  audience  as  the  culprit. 
This  disguised  bridegroom,  who  is  proclaimed  to  be  the 
thief,  throws  his  mask  at  the  bride,-  when  it  is  found  to  the 
amusement  of  all  that  he  is  not  the  bridegroom.  The 
bride's  party  then,  confessing  their  inability  to  find  the 
bridegroom,  request  the  owner  of  the  house  to  produce  him. 
He  is  then  produced,  and  conducted  in  procession  to  the 
bride's  house.* 

A  custom  prevails  among  the  Kaikolars  (weavers)  by 
which  one  woman  in  each  family  becomes  a  prostitute, 
while  retaining  her  caste.  The  girl  chosen  is  taken  to  the 
temple,  where  a  sword  is  placed  beside  her  with  a  tdli 
(marriage  badge)  under  it.  The  tali  is  then  tied  round  her 
neck  ])y  any  woman  present,  and  she  returns  to  her  own 
house,  where  she  is  permitted  to  carry  on  any  amours  she 
chooses.  She  gets  her  share  of  the  family  property,  just 
as  if  no  such  ceremony  had  taken  placet 

A  Malaiali  of  the  North  Arcot  district  has  to  serve 
at  least  for  a  year  in  the  house  of  the  bride  in  order  to 
receive  the  consent  of  her  parents,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
Paniyan  of  Malabar  has  to  serve  for  six  months.  In  like 
manner  a  Kadir  goes  to  the  village  of  his  bride-elect,  and 
gives  her  a  dowry  by  working  there  for  a  year.J  And, 
among  the  Badagas  of  the  Nilgiris,  it  is  said  to  be  common 
for  one  who  is  in  want  of  labourers  to  promise  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  son  or  other  relative  of  a  neighbour  not 
in  circumstances  so  flourishing  as  himself.  iVnd  these 
engagements  being  entered  into,  the  intended  bridegroom 
serves  the  father  of  his  betrothed  as  one  of  his   ovm  family 


*  '  Manual  of  South  Canara,'  2nd  ed.,  1894. 

t  '  Manual  of  the  Salem  District,'  1883. 

J  T.  K.  Gopal  Panikar  :  '  Malabar  and  its  Folk,'  1900. 
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till  the  girl  comes  of  age,  wlien  the  marriage  is  consum- 
mated, and  lie  becomes  a  partner  in  the  general  property  of 
the  family  of  his  father-ic-law.*  Formerly  the  prospective 
Gadaba  bridegroom  of  Vizagapatam  used  to  work  in  his 
father-in-law's  house  for  one  year  before  marriage,  but  a 
cash  payment  is  now  substituted  for  service.!  Now  and 
then  a  Malaiali  bride  is  carried  off  by  force,  but  this  custom 
is  viewed  with  much  disfavour,  and  the  bridegroom  who 
resorts  to  it  must  paint  his  face  with  black  and  white  dots, 
and  carry  an  old  basket  filled  with  broken  pots  and  other 
rubbish,  holding  a  torn  sieve  over  him  as  an  umbrella 
before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  At  the  wedding, 
the  bridegroom  gives  the  girFs  father  a  present  of  money, 
and  a  pile  of  firewood  sufficient  for  the  two  days'  feast.  On 
the  first  day  the  food  consists  of  rice  and  dhal  (Cajanus 
indicus),  and  on  the  second  day  pork  curry  is  consumed.  At 
sunrise  on  the  third  day  the  bridegroom  produces  the  tali, 
and  ties  it.  A  sword  is  then  laid  upon  the  laps  of  the 
bridal  pair,  and  the  nattan  (headman),  or  an  elderly  man 
blesses  the  tali,  and  gives  it  to  the  bridegroom,  who  ties  it 
round  the  bride's  neck.+  Among  the  Alias  (cultivators)  of 
Ganjam,  if  a  girl  cannot  find  a  proper  match  before  puberty, 
a  nominal  marriage^  called  gando  bibaho,  is  performed 
with  a  bow  in  the  place  of  a  husband.*'"  The  jungle 
Chenchus  believe  in  clandestine  unions.  Either  the  couple 
run  away  at  night  and  return  next  day  man  and  wife,  or 
they  go  round  a  bow  and  arrow  planted  in  the  ground,  in 
a  circular  space,  cleaned  and  besmeared  with  cow- dung, 
and  their  relatives  throw  rice  on  them  and  bless  them,§ 

As  soon  as  a  Coorg  boy  is  born,  a  little  bow  of  a  castor- 
oil  plant  stick,  with  an  arrow  made  of  a  leaf  stalk  of  the 
same  plant^  is  put  into  his  little  hands.  He  is  thus,  at 
taking  his  first  breath,  introduced  into  the  world  as  a 
future  huntsman  and  warrior.  || 

At  a  marriage  among  the  Pallis  or  Vauniyans,  the 
bride,  after  her  betrothal,  is  asked  to  touch  the  bow  and 
sword  of  the  bridegroom.  'I'he  latter  adorns  himself  with 
all  regal  pomp,  and,  mounting  a  horse,   goes  in   procession 


*  Harkness  :  'Description  of  a  Singular  Aboriginal  Race  inhabiting 
tbe  N'eilgherry  Hills,'  1832. 

t  'Madras  Census  Report,'  1891. 

X  '  Manual  of  tlie  North  Arcot  District,'  1895. 
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to    the   bride's  house,    where    the    marriage   ceremony     is 
celebrated.* 

A  Nair  girl  of  Travail  core  must  get  married  with  fchc  tdli 
before  the  age  of  eleven,  to  :ivoid  reproach  from  friends  and 
neighbours.  In  case  of  need  a  sword  may  even  be  made  to 
represent  a  bridegroom.!  If  a  suitable  husband  has  not 
been  found  for  an  Odia  (Uriya  farmer)  girl  before  puberty, 
she  is  married  to  an  arrow. :|:  At  the  pudamuri  (pudaya, 
a  woman's  cloth ;  muri,  cutting)  form  of  marriage  among 
the  Nayars,  in  a  room  decorated  and  turned  into  a  bed-room 
for  the  occasion,  are  placed  a  number  of  lighted  lamps,  and 
ashtamaugaliam,  which  consists  of  eight  articles  symbolical 
ofmangaliam  or  marriage.  These  are  rice,  paddy,  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  cocoanut,  an  arrow,  a  looking-glass,  a  well 
washed  cloth,  burning  fire,  and  a  small  round  wooden  box 
called  cheppu,  made  in  a  particular  fashion.§  At  the  N4yar 
tali-kettu  (t^li-tying)  marriage,  the  girl  is  brought  before 
the  manavdlan  (bridegroom),  covered  up  like  a  gosha 
woman,  and  holding  an  arrow  in  her  hand.+  Basava 
women  (dedicated  prostitutes)  are  sometimes  married  to  a 
dagger,  sometimes  to  an  idol.  In  making  a  female  child 
over  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  she  is  taken  and  dedicated 
for  life  to  some  idol.  A  khanjar  or  dagger  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  the  girl  who  is  to  undergo  the  ceremony  puts  a 
garland  thereon.  Her  mother  then  puts  rice  on  the  girl's 
forehead.  The  officiating  priest  then  weds  the  girl  to  the 
dagger,  just  as  if  he  was  uniting  her  to  a  boy  in  marriage, 
by  reciting  the  marriage  stanzas,  a  curtain  being  held 
between  the  girl  and  the  dagger, ||  In  an  account  of  the 
initiation  ceremony  of  the  Basavis  of  the  Bellary  district 
Mr.  F.  Fawcett  writes  as  follows  :  ^  "A  sword  with  a  lime 
stuck  on  its  point  is  placed  upright  beside  the  novice, 
and  held  in  her  right  hand.  It  represents  the  bride- 
groom, who,  in  the  corresponding  ceremony  of  the 
Hindu  marriage,  sits  on  the  bride^s  right.  A  tray,  on 
which  are  a  kalasyam  (vessel  of  water)  and  a  lamp*  is 
then  produced,  and  moved  thrice  in  front  of  the  girl 
from  right  to  left.  She  rises,  and,  carrying  the  sword 
in  her  right  hand,  places  it  in  the  god's  sanctuary.     Among 

*  T    Aiyakannn  Nayakar: '  Vanmkula  Vilakkam.' 
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the  dancing  girls  very  similar  ceremonies  are  performed. 
With  them  the  girl's  spouse  is  represented  by  a  drum 
instead  of  a  sword,  and  she  bows  to  it.  Her  insigne 
consists  of  a  drum  and  bells."  In  another  account  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  among  dancing  girls,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Bhogams  or  dancing  girls,  who  are  without  exception 
prostitutes,  though  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  go 
through  a  marriage  ceremony,  which  is  rather  a  costly  one. 
Sometimes  a  wealthy  native  bears  the  expense,  makes  large 
presents  to  the  bride,  and  receives  her  first  favours.  Where 
no  such  opportunity  presents  itself,  a  sword  or  other  weapon 
represents  the  bridegroom,  and  an  imaginary  nuptial 
ceremony  is  performed.  Should  the  Bhoga  woman  have 
no  daughter,  she  invariably  adopts  ^ne,  usually  paying  a 
price  for  her,  the  Kaikola  (weaver)  caste  being  the  ordinary 
one  from  which  to  take  a  child. ^  The  custom  of  sending  a 
sword  to  represent  an  unavoidably  absent  bridegroom  at  a 
wedding  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Telugu  Kdziis  and 
Velamas.t  'J'he  Eazus  at  their  weddings  worship  a  sword, 
which  is  a  ceremony  usually  denoting  a  soldier  caste.  They 
say  they  are  Kshatriyas,  and  at  marriages  use  a  wrist  string 
made  of  cotton  and  wool,  the  combination  peculiar  to 
Kshatriyas,  to  tie  the  wrists  of  the  happy  couple. ^I  Among 
the  Gaudas,  or  pastoral  caste  of  Granjdm  Oriyas,  if  a  girl 
is  not  married  before  puberty,  she  has  to  marry  an  arrow 
before  she  can  be  married  to  a  man.§ 

The  Maravar  zemindai's  (landlords)  of  Tinnevelly 
celebrate  marriage  by  means  of  a  stick,  which  is  sent  by 
the  bridegroom,  and  set  up  in  the  marriage  booth  in  his 
place.  The  tdli  is  tied  by  someone  representing  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  marriage  then  becomes  complete. II 

On  the  first  day  of  a  marriage  among  the  Palayakkdrans 
(Telugu  cultivators)  the  bridegroom  worships  a  jambu 
(Eugenia  Jambolana)  twig  by  offering  milk,  ghee,  and 
frankincense  to  it,  and  ties  it  to  the  central  pillar  of  the 
marriage  booth.  On  the  morning  of  the  seconol  day  the 
married  couple  go  in  procession  to  a  white-ant  {Termites) 
hill  outside  the  village,  pour  milk  and  ghee  over  it,  and 
carry  home  five  baskets  of  earth  from  it.  The  bridegroom 
mixes  the  earth  with  water,  and  places  a  lump  of  it  at  each 

*  '  Manual  of  tlie  North  Arcot  District.' 
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of  the  twelve  pillars  of  the  booth.  On  the  third  day  he 
goes,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  relations,  to  a  plot  of 
ground  outside  the  village,  taking  with  him  two  bul- 
locks, a  plough,  two  yokes,  and  nine  kinds  of  grain.  He 
yokes  the  ballocks  to  the  plough,  turns  up  a  small  space 
of  ground,  and  sows  the  grain.*  At  a  wedding  among 
the  forest  Irulas,  it  is  necessary  that  the  two  front  posts 
of  the  marriage  booth  should  have  twelve  twigs  of  the 
p41a  (milk)  tree  tied  to  them.  The  happy  pair  have  to 
fetch  a  basketful  of  earth  from  an  ant-hill,  and  place  it 
beneath  the  pdla  twigs.  The  binding  part  of  the  ceremony 
is  said  to  consist .  in  the  woman  smoking  the  bridegroom's 
cheroot,  or  eating  out  of  the  same  dish  with  him.f  All 
castes  erect  certain  posts,  called  pala-kambam  (milk  posts) 
or  pala  mar  am  (milk  tree),  for  the  marriage  booth.  Some 
sections  of  Sudras  set  up  posts  made  of  branches  of  the 
pdla  tree  {Mimusops  hexandra)^  bat  the  tree  commonly  used 
is  the  peepul  (Ficus  religiosa). 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Goundans  of  Coimbatore  the 
first  pole  (mugurtha-kol)  of  tlie  marriage  booth  must  be 
planted  by  the  arumeikaran  (lay  priest)  and  the  arumei- 
kdri  ties  the  tdli  on  the  bride's  neck. J 

The  bridegroom  among  the  shikari  (hunting)  Boyas  of 
the  Deccan  districts  has  to  collect  some  earth  from  an  ant-hill, 
in  which  seeds  are  then  sown,  and  he  carries  a  dagger.§ 

Sudra  girls  in  Ganjam  can,  if  a  marriage  has  not  been 
arranged  in  time,  be  married  to  the  sun ;  and,  if  this 
ceremony  is  performed,  they  are  eligible  for  marriage  with 
a  man,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  arrived  at  woman- 
hood. || 

A  curious  mock  marriage  ceremony  is  celebrated  among 
Brdhmans  when  an  individual  marries  a  third  wife.  It  is 
believed  that  a  third  marriage  is  very  inauspicious,  and 
that  the  bride  will  become  a  widow.  To  prevent  this 
mishap,  the  man  is  made  to  marry  the  arka  plant  {Galotropis 
gigantea),  and  the  real  marriage  thus  becomes  tlie  fourth. 
If  this  ceremony  is  carried  out  in  orthodox  fashion,  it  is 
generally  celebrated  on  a  Sunday  or  Monday,  when  the 
constellation  Astham  is  visible.  The  bridegroom  and  a 
Brahman  priest,  accompanied  by  a  third  Brdhman,  repair  to 
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a  spot  where  tlie  arka  plant  (a  very  common  weed)  is 
growing.  The  plant  is  decorated  with  a  clotli  and  piece  of 
string,  and  symbolised  by  the  priest  into  the  sun.  The 
bridegroom  then  invokes  it  thus  :  "  Oh  !  master  of  three 
ioks,  Oh  !  the  seven-horsed,  Oh  !  Eavi,  avert  the  evils  of  the 
third  marriage/'  Next  the  plant  is  addressed  with  the 
words  ''  You  are  the  oldest  of  the  plants  of  this  world. 
Brdhma  created  you  to  save  such  of  us  as  have  to  marry 
a  third  time,  so  please  become  my  wife.''  The  Brdhman  who 
accompanies  the  bridegroom  becomes  his  father-in-law  for 
the  moment,  and  says  to  him  '*'  I  give  you  in  marriage 
Aditya^s  great  granddaughter,  Savi's  granddaughter  and. 
my  daughter  Arkakanya/'  All  the  ceremonies,  such  as 
doing  homam,  tdli-tying,  etc.,  p^re  performed  as  at  a  regalar 
marriage,  and,  after  the  recitation  of  a  few  sentences  from 
the  Yedas,  the  plant  is  cut  down.  At  a  form  of  marriage 
called  rambha  or  kathali  (plantain  tree)  marriage  the 
Calotropis  plant  is  replaced  by  a  plantain  tree  (Masa 
sapientum).  It  is  performed  by  those  who  happen  to  be 
eldest  brothers,  and  are  incapable  of  getting  married,  as 
youna-er  brothers  are  not  allowed  to  marrv  unless  the  elder 
brother  or  brothers  is  already  married.* 

With  the  Billavas,  or  toddy-drawers  of  South  Cauara, 
sexual  licence  within  the  caste  before  matrimony  is  tolerated, 
but  a  woman  who  indulges  in  it  is  married  with  a  different 
ceremony  from  that  performed  by  virgins.  She  is  first 
married  to  a  plantain  tree,  and  then  the  joining  hands 
ceremony  takes  place,  but  pouring  of  water  is  omitted.f 
By  the  Chakkiliyans  or  leather  workers,  the  avaram  or 
tangedu  [Cassia  auriculata)  tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  widely: 
used  as  a  tanning  agent,  is  held  in  much  veneration,  and 
the  t^li  is  tied  to  a  branch  of  it  as  a  preliminary  to 
marriage.  J  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  Madura,  while  the 
Chakkiliyan  men  belong  to  the  right  hand  faction,  the 
women  belong  to,  and  are  most  energetic  supporters  of  the 
left.  It  is  even  said  that,  during  the  entire  period  of  a 
faction  riot,  the  Chakkili  women  keep  aloof  from  their 
husbands,  and  deny  them  their   marital  rights.^ 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Cherumans  (agricultural  serfs) 
of  Malabar,  when  the  wedding  party  sets  out,  they  form 
a  large  gang  of  people,  and  at  intervals  the  men  set  to 

*  K.  Eangacliari :  MS. 
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at  stick  play,  the  women  sing-iiig  in  chorus  to  encourage 
them  "  Let  us  see —let  us  see — the  stick  play  (paditallu) 
Oh !  Cherumar.  ^'  At  their  weddings  men  and  women  mingle 
indiscriminately  in  dancing.  On  the  arrival  of  the  bride 
at  the  bridegroom's  hut,  she  is  expected  to  weep  loudly 
and  deplore  her  fate  ;  and,  on  entering,  she  must  tread 
on  a  pestle  placed  across  the  threshold.*  When  a  Grudala 
(Telugu  basket-maker)  widow  is  married,  the  tali  is  put 
on  near  a  mortar. f  At  the  marriage  of  a  Malai  Yelldla 
girl  of  the  Ooimbatore  district,  she  has  to  cry  during  the 
whole  ceremouy,  which  lasts  three  days.  Otherwise  she  is 
considered  an  ^' ill  woman/"  When  she  can  no  longer 
produce  genuine  tears,  she  must  proceed  to  bawl  out.  If  she 
does  not  do  this,  the  bridegroom  will  not  marry  her.  Two 
curious  points  in  connection  with  the  marriage  ceremony  of 
the  Lambadis  may  be  noticed.  The  women  are  said  to 
weep  and  cry  aloud  at  their  weddings,  which  may  be  a  relic 
of  marriage  by  capture,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
stated  to  pour  milk  down  some  snake's  hole,  and  offer  to 
the  snake  cocoanuts,  flowers,  and  so  on.  Brahmans  are 
sometimes  engaged  to  celebrate  weddings,  and,  failing  a 
Brahman,  a  youth  of  the  tribe  will  put  on  the  marriage 
thread  and  perform  the  ceremony. J 

Of  substitutional  child  marriage  many  examples  are 
forthcoming.  The  custom,  which  illustrates  the  Hindu  love 
of  offspring,  prevails,  for  example,  among  the  Malaialis  (hill 
cultivators  of  the  Salem  district).  The  sons,  when  mere 
children^  are  married  to  mature  females,  and  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  bride  assumes  the  performance  of  the  procreative 
function,  thus  assuring  for  himself  and  his  son  a  descendant 
to  take  them  out  of  Put.  When  the  putative  father  comes  of 
age,  and  in  their  turn  his  wife's  male  offspring  are  married, 
he  performs  for  them  the  same  office  which  his  father  did 
for  him.  Thus  not  only  is  the  religious  idea  involyed  in  the 
words  Putra  and  Kumaran  §  carried  out,  but  also  the  prema- 
ture strain  on  the  generative  faculties,  which  this  tradition 
entails,  is  avoided.  The  accommodation  is  reciprocal,  and 
there  is  something  on  physiological  grounds  to  recommend 
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it.*  Writing  to  me  recently  concerning  this  custom  among 
the  Malaidlis,  a  native  says  that  "  the  custom  of  linking 
a  boy  in  marriage  to  a  mature  female,  though  still  existing, 
has,  with  the  advance  of  the  times,  undergone  a  slight  yefc 
decent  change.  The  father-in-lavi^  of  the  bride  has  relieved 
himself  of  the  awkv^^ard  predicament  into  which  the  mamul 
(custom)  drove  him,  and  now  leaves  the  performance  of 
the  procreative  function  to  others  accepted  by  the  bride. '^ 
The  Malaialis  claim  to  be  Velldlas  who  emigrated  to  the 
hills  from  the  city  of  Kanchipuram  (Conjeveram) ;  and, 
like  them,  a  section  of  Yelldlas  in  the  Coimbatore  district 
is  said  to  have  had  the  custom  of  the  father  of  a  family 
living  in  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  own  daughter- 
in-law^  during  the  period  that  his  son,  the  youthful  husband, 
was  in  non-age. i  The  Kammas  tie  a  bunch  of  dhal 
{Cajanus  indicus)  leav^es  to  the  north-east  post  of  the 
marriage  booth,  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  a  party 
of  Kammas  who  concealed  themselves  in  a  field  of  dhal. 
Among  the  Kammas  of  the  Tamil  country,  the  bridegroom 
is  sometimes  much  younger  than  the  bride,  a.nd  a  case  is 
on  record  of  a  wife  of  twenty- two  years  of  age,  who 
used  to  carry  her  boy-husband  on  her  hip,  as  a  mother 
carries  her  child. +  A  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  Eussia, 
where  not  very  long  ago  grown-up  women  were  to  be 
seen  carrying  about  boys  of  six,  to  whom  they  had  been 
betrothed.§  Among  the  western  Kunnuvans  (Mannddis)  of 
the  Madura  district,  when  an  estate  is  likely  to  descend  to  a 
female  in  default  of  male  issue,  she  is  forbidden  to  marry  an 
adult,  but  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  some 
young  male  child,  or  a  portion  of  her  father's  dwelling  house, 
on  the  understanding  that  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to  amuse 
herself  with  any  man  of  her  caste,  to  whom  she  may  take 
a  fancy.  And  her  issue,  so  begotten,  inherits  the  property, 
which  is  thus  retained  in  the  woman's  family.  Numerous 
disputes  originate  in  this  singular  custom,  and  Madura 
magistrates  have  sometimes  been  puzzled  not  a  little  by 
evidence  to  show  that  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  was 
the  son  or  daughter  of  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve.  ||  At  the 
marriage  of  Kongas,  barbers  officiate  as  the  priests,  and 
the  tdli  is   tied  round  the  neck  of  the  bride,  not  by  the 
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bridegroom,  but  by  a  person  known  as  the  arumaikkaran, 
who  is  assisted  by  the  barber.     Marriage  with   a  maternal 
uncle's    daughter   is    looked    upon   as   the   most    desirable 
union,  and  this  frequently  results  in  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight 
being   married  to  a  girl  twice  his  age,  who  lives  with  her 
father-in-law  until   her   husband  grows    up.     This    custom 
is    said  to  be  dying   out.*     Among    the  Tottiyans  (Telugu 
cultivators)  the  custom  of  marrying   boys  to  their  paternal 
aunt's  or  maternal  uncle's  daughter,  however  old  she  may 
be,  obtains,  and,  in  such  cases,   the   bridegroom's  father  is 
said  to  take  upon  himself  the   duty   cf  begetting    children 
to  his  own  son.f     In  like  manner,  among  the    Kdppiliyans 
(Canarese-speaking    farmers)  the  right  of  a  man  to  marry 
his  sister's  or  aunt's  daughter  is  so  strong  that  it  frequently 
happens  that  small  boys  are  married  to  adult  women,  and, 
in  such  cases,  morality  is  naturally  lax.     Children  of  such 
ill-matched  unions  inherit  the  property  of  the  nominal  father, 
even  though    he    was    quite  a    child  at  the   time  of   their 
birth. +     Among  the  Reddis  of  Tinnevelly,  a  young. woman 
of  sixteen  or  twenty   years   of   age,  is    frequently  married 
to  a  boy  of  live  or  six  years,  or  even  of  a  more  tender  age. 
After  marriage  she,  the  wife,  lives  with    some   other  man, 
a  near  relative  on  the  maternal  side,  frequently  an  uncle, 
and  sometimes  with  her  boy-husband's   own  father.     The 
progeny   so   begotten    are   affiliated   on  the   boy-husband. 
When  he  comes  of  age  he  finds  his  wife  an  old  woman,  and 
perhaps  past  child-beariug.     So  he,  in  his  turn,  contracts 
a    liaison  with  some  other  boy's  wife,  and  procreates  children 
for  him.§     In  an  account  of  the  Ayodhya  Reddis  of  Tinne- 
velly it  is  stated  that  the   tali  is  peculiar,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  cotton  threads  besmeared  with  turmeric,  without 
any  gold  ornament.     They  have  a  proverb  that   "  he  who 
went  forth   to  procure  a  tdli  and  a  cloth  never  returned.'^ 
The    bridegroom   may   be  a  child,  and,  in    that  case,    the 
bride  cohabits  with  some  adult  member  of  her  husband^s 
family,   or  at  least  of  his  caste,  though   it  is  said   that  the 
husband's  representative  may  even  be  a  member  of  another 
caste.     The  children  born  during  the  non-age  of  the  husband 
are  regarded  in  every  way  as  his  children. ||     Khond  boys 
of  ten  or  twelve  years   of  age  are  said  to  be  married  to 
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girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The  new  wife  lives  with  her 
hoy  husband  in  his  father's  house,  occupying  the  same 
couch.  When  her  husband  grows  up,  he  gets  a  house  of 
his  own,  unless  he  is  the  youngest  son.*  Marriage  among 
the  Kalians  is  said  to  depend  entirely  upon  consanguinity. 
The  most  proper  alliance  is  one  between  a  man  and  the 
daughter  of  his  father's  sister  ;  and,  if  an  individual  has  such 
a  cousin,  he  must  marry  her,  whatever  disparity  there  may  be 
between  their  respective  ages .  A  boy,  for  example,  of  fif teeen 
must  marry  such  a  cousin,  even  if  she  be  thirty  or  forty 
years  old,  if  her  father  insists  upon  his  so  doing.  Failing 
a  cousin  of  this  sort,  he  noiust  marry  his  aunt  or  his  niece, 
or  any  near  relative.  If  his  father's  brother  has  a  daughter, 
and  insists  upon  his  marrying  her,  he  cannot  refuse :  and 
this  whatever  may  be  the  woman's  age.t  One  of  the 
customs  of  the  ivomatis  (Telugn  traders)  is  that  which  ren- 
ders it  the  duty  of  a  man  to  marry  his  uncle's  daughter, 
however  sickly  or  deformed  she  may  be.  This  custom  is 
known  as  menarikam,  and  is  followed  by  a  number  of 
Dravidian  castes,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  strictly  observed 
by  the  Komatis  than  by  others. :|:  Some  Komatis  have, 
in  recent  times,  given  up  this  custom,  and,  as  the  common 
folk  among  them  put  it,  have  suffered  by  the  loss  of  their 
sons-in-law  and  other  mishaps.  Kanyakapuran,  the  sacred 
book  of  the  Komatis,  is  a  lasting  monument  of  the  rigidity 
with  which  menarikam  was  maintained  in  ancient  days. 
The  custom  has  apparently  been  copied  by  the  Desdsta 
Brahmans  of  Southern  India,  in  whom  it  would,  but  for 
modern  enlightenment,  have  almost  been  crystallised  into 
law.  It  was  not  until  lately  prevalent  among  the  Ayyar 
Brahmans,  who  have  adopted  it  in  order  to  keep  the  family 
property  intact  within  it.§ 

Among  the  Groundans  of  Coimbatore,  a  boy  of  seven  or 
eight  is  occasionally  married  to  a  maternal  uncle's  or 
paternal  aunt's  daughter  of  sixteen  or  eighteen.  In  this 
case  it  is  said  that  the  boy^s  father  is  the  de  facto  husband. 
But  this  barbarous  and  objectionable  custom  is  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  and  is 
hardly  practised,  though  it  is  alleged  that  it  can  be  enforced 
by  appeal  to  the  community,  and  that,  upon  any  objection, 
the  boy's  motiier  is  entitled  (^to  threaten)  to  drown  herself 
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in  a  well,  or  (as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case),  she  will  incite 
her  friends  to  tie  a  tali  on  the  girl  hy  fraud  or  force.  The 
maternal  uncle's  daughter  is  absolutely  the  correct  relation- 
ship for  a  wife.  It  is  the  bride's  maternal  uQcle  who  carries 
her  to  the  ndtfcu-kal  (place  where  grain  seedlings  are  raised) 
at  the  village  boundaries,  which  is  the  equivalent  to  a 
publication  of  the  banns.* 

The  Pulluvans  (astrologers  and  medicine  men)  of  Mala- 
bar, it  is  said,  permit  marriage  between  even  brother  and 
sister.  Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  it  is  probable  that 
something  of  the  kind  was  once  the  case,  for,  when  a  man  is 
suspected  of  incest,  they  say  '  He  is  like  the  Pulluvans.'  t 

A  quaint  eastern  among  the  Lambadis  of  Mysore  is  that 
the  officiating  Brahman  priest  is  the  only  male  who  is 
permitted  to  be  present.  Immediately  after  the  betrothal, 
the  females  surround  and  pinch  bim  on  ail  sides,  repeating 
all  the  time  songs  in  their  mixed  Kutni  dialect.  The  vica- 
rious punishment,  to  which  the  solitary  male  Brdhman  is 
thus  subjected,  is  said  to  be  apt  retribution  for  the  cruel 
conduct  of  a  Brahman  parent,  who,  in  an  age  gone-by,  heart- 
lessly abandoned  his  two  daughters  in  the  jangle,  as  they  had 
attained  puberty  before  marriage.  The  pinching  episode 
is  a  painful  reality.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Brdhman 
willingly  undergoes  the  operation  in  consideration  of  the  fee 
paid.f  An  equally  mauvais  quart  d'heure  is  passed  by  a 
Brdhman  at  a  wedding  among  the  Lingayats  (Kannadiyans) 
of  Chingleput.  On  the  tali- tying  day  a  Brahman  (generally 
a  Saivite)  is  formally  invited  to  attend,  and  pretends  that 
he  is  unable  to  do  so.  But  he  is,  with  mock  gravity,  pressed 
hard  to  do  so,  and,  after  repeated  guarantees  of  good  faith, 
he  finally  consents  with  great  reluctance  and  misgivings. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  marriage  booth,  the  headman  of  the 
family  in  which  the  marriage  is  taking  place  seizes  him 
roughly  by  the  head,  and  ties  five  cocoanuts  as  tightly  as 
possible  to  his  kudumi,  or  bunch  of  hair  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  amid  the  loud,  though  not  real  protestations  of  the 
victim.  Those  present,  with  all  seriousness,  pacify  him^  and 
he  is  cheered  by  the  sight  of  ^Ye  rupees,  which  are  presented 
to  him  together  with  a  pair  of  new  cloths,  and  pan-supdri 
(betel  leaves  and  nuts) .  Meanwhile  the  young  folk  have 
been  making  sport  of  him  by   throwing  at  his  new  and  old 
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clotlis  big  empty  brinjal  {Solarium  Melongena)  fruits  filled 
with  turmeric  powder  and  chunam  (powdered  shell-lime). 
He  goes  for  the  boys,  who  dodge  him,  and  at  last  the  elders 
beat  off  the  youngsters  with  the  remark  that ''  after  all  he  is 
a  Brdhman,  and  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with  in  this  way." 
The  Brdhman  then  takes  leave,  and  is  heard  of  no  more  in 
connection  with  the  marriage  rites.  The  whole  ceremony 
has  a  decided  ring  of  mockery  about  it,  and  leads  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  celebrated  more  in  derision  than 
in  honour  of  the  Brdhmans.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
Lingayats  will  not  even  accept  water  from  a  Brdhman's 
hands,  and  do  not,  like  many  other  castes,  require  his 
services  in  connection  with  marriage  or  funeral  rites. 
The  ceremony  of  tying  cocoanuts  to  the  hair  of  the 
Brahman  appears  to  be  observed  by  the  bamboo  section  of 
the  Kannadiyans,  and  not  by  the  rattan  section.  By  the 
latter  an  equally  quaint  ceremonial  is  observed.  The 
village  barber  is  invited  to  be  present,  and  the  infant  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  seated  before  him  in  a  state  of  nudity. 
He  is  provided  with  some  good  ghi  in  a  cocoanut  shell,  and 
has  to  sprinkle  this  over  the  heads  of  the  contracting 
couple  by  means  of  a  grass  or  reed.  This  he  is  prevented 
from  doing  by  a  cruel  contrivance.  A  large  stone  is 
suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  rope,  and,  by  means  of  another 
rope,  he  is  kept  nodding  backwards  and  forwards  by  urchins 
at  his  back.  Eventually  he  succeeds  in  his  efforts,  and, 
after  receiving  a  small  fee,  ghi,  and  pan  sup^ri,  he  is 
dismissed.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  take  an  oil 
bath,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  is  proceeded  with.*  The 
stone  round  the  neck  probably  represents  the  linga,  and  the 
barber  becomes  for  the  moment  a  Lingayat. 

In  a  report  by  Lieutenant  Evans  in  1820,  it  is  stated 
that  the  marriages  of  the  Kotas  of  the  Nilgiris  remind  one 
of  what  is  called  bundling  in  Wales.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom, being  together  for  the  night,  the  bride  is  questioned 
next  morning  by  her  relatives  whether  she  is  pleased  with 
her  husband-elect.  If  she  answers  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  a 
marriage  :  if  not,  the  bridegroom  is  immediately  dismissed, 
and  the  girl  does  not  suffer  in  reputation  if  she  thus  discards 
half-a-dozen  suitors.  The  marriage  customs  of  the  Nayadis 
of  Malabar  have  recently  been  described  by  Mr.  T.  K. 
Gopal  Panikkarj  who  writes  as  follows.!     '^  A  large  hut  is 

*  Hayavadana  Rao  :  MS. 
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constructed  of  '  holly  ^  and  other  leaves,  inside  which  the 
^irl  is  ensconced.  Then  all  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  village  gather  round  the  hut,  and  form  a  ring  about  it. 
The  girl's  father,  or  the  nearest  male  relative,  sits  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  crowd  with  a  tom-tom  in  his  hands. 
Then  the  music  commences,  and  a  chant  is  sung  by  the 
father,  which  has  been  freely  translated  as  follows  : — 

Take  the  sticlr,  my  sweetest  daughter  ; 

Now  seize  the  stick,  my  dearest  love  ; 
Should  you  not  capture  the  husband  you  wish  for  ; 

Eemember,  'tis  fate  decides  wbom  you  shall  have. 

All  the  young  Dien  who  are  eligible  for  matrimony  arm 
themselves  with  a  stick  each,  and  begin  to  dance  round  the 
little  hut^  inside  which  the  girl  is  seated.  This  goes  on  for 
close  on  an  hour,  when  each  of  them  thrusts  his  stick  inside 
the  hut  through  the  leaf  covering.  The  girl  has  then  to 
take  hold  of  one  of  these  sticks  from  the  inside,  and  the 
owner  of  the  stick  which  is  seized  by  her  becomes  the 
husband  of  the  concealed  bride.  This  ceremony  is  followed 
by  feasting,  after  which  the  marriage  is  consummated." 
Among  the  Kurumbas  of  the  Nilgiris  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no 
marriage  rite.  A  man  and  w^oman  will  mate  together,  and 
live  as  man  and  wife.  And,  if  it  happens  that  in  a  family 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  such  wives  for  one  or  two 
generations  without  the  woman  deserting  her  man  in  favour 
of  another,  it  becomes  an  event,  and  is  celebrated  as  such. 
The  pair  sit  together,  and  pour  water  over  such  other  from 
pots.  They  then  put  on  new  cloths,  and  a  feast  is  partaken 
of.  Among  the  jungle  Sholagas,  when  a  man  falls  in  love 
with  a  girl,  and  she  likes  him,  they  go  off  to  the  jungle  for 
three  days.  On  the  fourth  day  the  whole  village  turns  out 
with  tom-toms  and  other  musical  instruments.  They  go  into 
the  jungle  and  find  the  young  couple,  whom  they  bring  in 
procession  to  the  temple,  where  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
performed.  According  to  another  account^  the  couple  elope 
to  a  distant  jungle^  and  return  home  only  after  the  bride 
has  become  a  mother.* 

In  one  form  of  marriage  among  the  Chenchus,  a  man, 
wishing  to  marry,  selects  his  bride,  and  both  retire  for 
one  night  by  mutual  consent  from  the  gudem  (village). 
On  the  following  morning,  when  they  return,  their  parents 
invite  their  friends  and  relatives,  and,  by  formally  investing 
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them  with   new    cloths,   declare  tliem  duly   married.     To 
complete  the  ceremony,  a  meal  is  given  to  those  assembled.* 

When  a  Tanda  Pulayan  of  Travancore  puts  on  her  sedge 
(tanda)  apron  for  the  first  time,  as  a  sign  that  puberty  has 
"been  reached,  there  is  a  ceremony  called  the  tanda  marriage.t 
The  Yerukalas  of  the  Kistna  district  are  divided  into  two 
classes — sheep  and  goats  practically.  Of  these,  the  latter 
are  the  bastard  offspring  of  the  former-  They  are  not 
allowed  to  marry  among  the  legitimate  members-  But, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  a  separate  caste,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  a  bastard  couple  are  not  allowed 
to  marry  a  bastard.  They  must  marry  a  legitimate,  and  so 
the  second  generation  is  clean  again. :]:  Among  the  Nanga 
Porojas  of  Yizagapatam,  pits  are  dug  in  the  ground,  in 
which  during  the  cold  season  the  children  are  put  at 
night  to  keep  them  warm-  The  pit  is  about  nine  feet 
in  diameter.  In  the  spring  all  the  marriageable  girls 
of  a  settlement  are  put  into  one  pit,  and  a  young  man, 
who  has  really  selected  his  bride  with  the  consent  of  his 
parents,  comes  and  proposes  to  her.  If  she  refuses  him,  he 
tries  one  after  another  till  he  is  accepted.  On  one  occasion 
a  leopard  jumped  into  the  pit,  and  killed  some  of  the 
maidens.  According  to  another  version,  a  number  of 
Bhonda  youths,  candidates  for  matrimony,  start  off  for  a 
village,  where  they  hope  to  find  a  corresponding  number  of 
young  women,  and  make  known  their  wishes  to  the  elders, 
who  receive  them  with  all  due  ceremony.  The  juice  of  the 
Salop  (sago  palm,  Caryota  urens)  in  a  fermented  state  is 
in  great  requisition,  as  nothing  can  be  done  without  the 
exhilarating  effects  of  this,  their  favourite  beverage.  The 
youths  excavate  an  underground  chamber  (if  one  is  not 
already  prepared)  having  an  aperture  at  the  top,  admitting 
of  the  entrance  of  one  at  a  time.  Into  this  the  young 
gentlemen,  with  a  corresponding  number  of  young  girls,  are 
introduced,  when  they  grope  about  and  make  their  selection, 
after  which  they  ascend  out  of  it,  each  holding  the  young 
lady  of  his  choice  by  the  forefinger  of  one  of  her  hands. 
Bracelets  are  then  put  on  her  arms  by  the  elders.§  No 
girl  among  the  Gadabas  is  permitted  to  marry  till  she  can 
weave  her  own  cloth. 
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At  a  To  da  wedding  the  bride  bows  down  with  her  face 
to  the  groiindj  and  the  bridegroom  places  first  the  right, 
and  then  the  left  foot  on  her  head.  She  then  brings  water 
for  cooking  purposes,  and  becomes  a  housewife. 

Unusual  details  in  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Chettis 
(traders)  are  the  wearing  of  a  toe-ring  by  the  bridegroom 
and  a  custom,  said  to  be  now  dying  out,  of  inviting  a 
carpenter  to  bless  the  happy  pair.  Unmarried  girls  usually 
wear  a  necklace  of  cowry  {Cyprcea  arabica)  shells  and  beads. 
This  is  noteworthy,  for,  though  married  women  in  many 
castes  are  distinguished  by  the  tali  round  their  necks  and 
the  silver  rings  on  their  second  toes,  and  in  the  case  of 
Brahmans  by  wearing  one  end  of  their  cloths  passed  between 
their  legs,  it  is  unusual  for  unmarried  girls  to  wear  any 
badge  of  their  condition.* 

Among  Telugu  Brahmans,  the  interposition  of  a  cloth 
as  a  screen  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  just  before 
the  tying  of  the  mangala  soothram  (tdli)  is  fairly  common. 
It  is  resorted  to  so  that,  the  bride  may  not  be  seen  by  the 
bridegroom.  Further,  the  bride  is,  like  the  Santhal  bride 
in  Bengal,  made  to  sit  in  a  capacious  basket,  which  is 
either  empty  or  partly  filled  with  paddy.  The  tdli  is  tied 
while  she  is  in  the  basket.  Among  all  the  Telugu-speaking 
castes,  from  Brahmans  to  Madigas,  small  black  glass  beads 
form  part  of  the  mangala  soothram.  f 

At  a  wedding  amoDg  the  low-class  Mdlas,  a  barber 
pares  the  bridegroom's  toe-nails,  and,  as  a  mere  form, 
touches  his  chin  with  a  razor.  Then,  taking  two  rice- 
pounders,  he  dips  the  ends  in  milk  and  ghee  (clarified 
butter),  and  touches  the  shoulders  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom as  a  signal  to  retire  for  bathing,  while  he  salutes 
them  with  the  words  ''  Grood  be  to  you.^'+  A  Kapu 
bridegroom  is  invested  with  a  new  cloth,  and  the  bride 
placed  beside  him.  Their  cloths  are  then  tied  together  in 
a  knot.  A  barber  next  approaches  with  a  brass  cup  of 
water,  and  a  plate  containing  rice  stained  with  turmeric  is 
placed  upon  the  ground.  Each  of  the  visitors  takes  up  a 
few  grains  of  riee,  and  sprinkles  them  on  the  head  of  the 
couple,  and  waves  round  their  heads  some  small  pieces  of 
money  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  The  coins  so  used  are  thrown 
into  the  barber's  cup.     The  barber  then  cuts  the  toe-nails 
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of  tlie  bridegroom.  This,  with  the  Sudras,  answers  to  the 
ceremony  of  shaving  the  head  among  the  Brdhmans.  Later 
a  cloth  is  held  up  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
she  is  presented  to  him  by  ber  father.  The  couple  unite 
hands,  and  walk  round  the  dais  thrice.  Then,  the  veil 
being  again  held  up  between ^them,  the  bridegroom  places 
his  right  foot  upon  a  black  pounding  stone,  and  the  bride 
puts  her  left  foot  three  times  upon  his  right.  Then  she 
treads  with  her  right  foot  upon  the  stone,  and  he  places  his 
left  foot  upon  it  three  times.  The  temporary  screen  is 
then  again  removed,  and  the  bride  puts  on  the  saffron- 
coloured  cloth  brougbt  her  as  a  present  by  the  bridegroom^s 
father.  Bride  and  bridegroom  look  up  afc  the  sky  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  polar  star,  and  then  enter  the  apartment, 
when  the  marriage  feast  commences.*  At  a  Brdhman 
marriage  ceremony,  the  bridegroom  shows  the  bride  the 
polar  star,  reciting  the  following  text.  "  Heaven  is  stable ; 
the  earth  is  stable ;  this  universe  is  stable ;  these  mountains 
are  stable.  May  tbis  woman  be  stable  in  her  husband's 
family,  '^t  Many  variants  of  the  Kdpu  screen-scene  occur 
in  the  Telugu  country,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  less 
civilised  classes.  Por  example,  at  a  Yanadi  wedding  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  sit  side  by  side  on  two  planks  upon  a 
raised  platform.  The  mothers  of  the  contracting  parties 
then  anoint  them  with  oil,  turmeric,  and  sandal  paste.  The 
pair  retire  to  bathe_,  and  return  from  the  bath  decorated 
with  jewelry,  and  wearing  new  cloths,  which  have  been 
dipped  in  turmeric  water  and  dried.  They  next  stand,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  platform,  and  a  cloth  is  interposed  as  a 
screen  between  them,  after  the  kankanam,  or  cotton  thread 
dipped  in  turmeric  water,  has  been  tied  to  the  wrist.  To 
this  thread  a  folded  mango  {Mangifera  iiidica)  leaf  is  some- 
times attached.  The  couple  next  approach  the  screen,  and 
the  bridegroom,  stretching  his  right  leg  underneath  the 
screen,  places  his  right  foot  on  the  right  foot  of  the  bride. 
He  then  takes  up  the  bottu,  or  gold  ornament,  attached  to 
a  cotton  thread  dyed  with  turmeric,  and  ties  it  round  the 
neck  of  the  bride,  his  foot  still  on  hers.  In  some  cases  a 
cotton  thread  (bashingamu)  with  a  folded  mango  leaf 
attached  to  it  is  further  tied  on  the  head,  in  imitation  of  the 
custom  among  the  Nayudus,  Kdpus,  and  others^ 
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Ou  the  occasion  of  a  wedding  among  the  Kurubas  of 
western  Bellar}^,  a  square  space  is  marked  out  by  pots  filled 
with  water,  which  are  placed  at  each  corner.  Round  the 
pots  five  turns  of  cotton  thread  are  wound.  Within  the 
square  a  pestle,  painted  with  red  and  white  stripes,  is  placed, 
on  which  the  bridal  couple,  with  two  young  girls,  sit. 
nice  is  throwm  over  them,  they  are  anointed  and  washed, 
and  receive  presents.  Later  on,  the  marriage  dais  is 
covered  with  a  blanket  (kumbli),  on  which  a  mill-stone  and 
basket  filled  with  cholum  {Andropqgon  Sorfj/ium),  are 
placed.  The  bridegroom  standing  with  a  foot  on  the  stone, 
and  the  bride  with  a  foot  on  the  basket,  the  tdli  is  tied  by 
the  officiating  Brahman  priest,  while  those  assembled  throw 
rice  over  the  happy  pair.  On  the  night  of  the  sixth  day 
after  marriage,  a  large  metal  plate  or  gangalam  is  filled 
with  rice,  ghee,  curds,  and  sugar.  Round  this  some  of  the 
relatives  or  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sit,  and  finish  off 
the  food.  The  number  of  those  who  partake  thereof  must 
be  ah  odd  one,  and  they  must  eat  the  food  as  quickly  as 
possible.  If  anything  goes  wrong  wdth  them  while  eating 
or  afterwards,  it  is  regarded  as  an  omen  of  impending  mis- 
fortune. Some  even  consider  it  as  an  indication  of  the  had 
character  of  the  bride. 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Hoieyas  (agrestic  serfs)  of 
South  Canara,  the  bridegroom's  party  gu  to  the  bride's  house 
with  rice,  betel-leaves  and  areca-nuts,  and  wait  the  whole 
night  outside  the  bride's  hut,  the  bridegroom  being  seated 
on  a  mat  specially  made  by  the  bride.  J^[ext  morning  the 
bride  is  made  to  sit  opposite  the  bridegroom  with  a  win- 
nowing fan,  filled  wdth  betel-leaves,  etc.,  between  them. 
Meanwhile  the  men  and  women  throw  rice  over  the  heads 
of  the  contracting  couple.  The  bride  then  accompanies 
the  bridegroom  to  his  hut,  carrying  the  mat  with  her.  The 
marriage  ceremony  lasts  four  days,  during  which  time  none 
of  the  party  should  fail  to  sit  on  the  mat.  On  the  last  day 
the  couple  take  the  mat  to  a  river  or  tank  (pond),  where 
fish  are  to  be  found,  and  catch  some  fish,  which  they  let 
go  after  kissing  them.*  At  a  wedding  among  the  leaf- 
wearing  Koragas  of  S.  Canara,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
take  a  cold  bath,  and  seat  themselves  side  by  side  on  a 
mat  with  a  handful  of  rice  between  them.  The  blessings 
of  the  sun  are   invoked,  and  then  an  elderly  man  of  the 
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tribe  takes  up  a  few  grains  of  rice,  and  sprinkles  tliem  over 
tlie  lieads  of  tlie  couple.  His  example  is  followed  by  the 
others  present.  The  bridegroom  has  then  to  present  two 
silver  pieces  to  the  bride.*  At  a  wedding  among  the 
Kannadiyans  (Canarese  shepherds)  married  women  are 
selected,  who  are  required  to  bathe  as  each  of  the  more 
important  ceremonies  is  performed,  and  are  alone  allowed 
to  cook  for  or  to  touch  the  happy  couple.  Weddings  last 
eight  days,  during  which  time  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
must  not  sit  on  anything  but  woollen  blankets. t 

The  essential  and  binding  part  of  the  marriage  among 
the  Bants  of  South  Canara  is  called  dhare.  The  right  hand 
of  the  bride  being  placed  over  the  right  hand  of  the 
bridegroom,  a  silver  vessel  (dhdre-gindi)  filled  with  water, 
with  a  cocoanut  over  the  mouth  and  the  flower  of  the  areca- 
nut  palm  over  the  cocoanut,  is  placed  on  the  joined  hands. 
The  parents,  the  managers  of  the  two  families,  and  the 
village  headmen  all  touch  the  vessel,  which,  with  the  hands 
of  the  bridal  pair,  is  moved  up  and  down  three  times.  In 
some  families  the  water  is  poured  from  the  vessel  into  the 
united  hands  of  the  couple,  and  this  betokens  the  gift 
of  the  bride.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  receive  the 
congratulations  of  the  guests,  who  express  a  hope  that 
they  may  become  the  parents  of  twelve  sons  and  twelve 
daughters.  An  empty  plate,  and  another  containing  rice, 
are  next  placed  before  the  pair,  and  their  friends  sprinkle 
them  with  rice  from  tlie  one,  and  place  a  small  gift,  gen- 
erally four  annas,  in  the  other.  The  bridegroom  then  makes 
a  gift  to  the  bride,  which  is  called  tirdochi.  and  varies  in 
amount  according  to  the  position  of  the  parties.*  Among 
the  Ares  the  pot  contains  a  mixture  of  water,  milk,  honey, 
and  curds  instead  of  the  usual  plain  water.*  In  the  dhare 
ceremony  as  performed  by  the  G-audas,  the  bridal  pair  hold 
in  their  joined  hands  five  betel-leaves,  an  areca-nut,  and 
four  annas  ;  and,  after  the  water  has  been  poured,  the  bride- 
groom ties  a  tin  on  the  neck  of  the  bride.*  At  mar- 
riages among  the  Mogers  (fishermen)  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom sit  under  a  pandal  (booth),  and  join  hands,  palms 
uppermost.  Upon  their  hands  the  maternal  uncle  of  the 
bride  places  first  some  rice,  next  five  betel-leaves,  then  an 
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unliusked  areca  nut,  and  last  of  all  a  lighted  wick.  TLo 
bridal  couple  plowly  lower  their  hands,  and  deposit  all  these 
things  on  the  ground.  The  bride's  maternal  uncle  then  takes 
lier  by  the  hand,  and  formally  makes  her  over  to  the  maternal 
uncle  of  the  bridegroom,* 

Among  the  Dandasis  (village  watchmen)  of  GaDJdm, 
putting  bangles  on  the  wrists  of  the  bride  is  the  essential 
'part  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  Widows  may  not  marry  tlie 
elder  brothers  of  their  deceased  husbands,  and  a  bachelor 
wishing  to  marry  a  widow  has  first  to  marry  a  sahada  tree. 
The  tree  is  afterwards  cut  down,  and  the  man  is  thus 
converted  into  a  widower.t  The  essential  portion  of  the 
wedding  ceremony  with  the  Badhoyis  (Oriya  carpenters 
and  blacksmiths)  is  the  tying  together  of  the  hands  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.!  In  like  manner_,  at  a  wedding 
among  the  Bol^sis  and  Samantiyas  (Oriya  cultivators),  the 
binding  portion  of  the  ceremony  is  hasthogonthi,  or  the 
tying  together  of  the  hands  of  the  bridaJ  pair  with  a  cotton 
thread  soaked  in  turmeric  water.!  The  contracting  parties 
at  a  wedding  among  the  jungle  Kddirs  of  the  western 
ghdts  link  together  the  little  fingers  of  their  right  hands 
as  a  token  of  their  union,  and  walk  in  procession  round  the 
marriage  booth.  So,  too,  the  Pano  (hill  tribe  of  Ganjdm) 
bride  and  bridegroom  have  to  join  their  little  fingers 
to  make  the  ceremony  binding.! 

A  curious  ceremony  during  a  marriage  among  the 
Goundaas  of  Coimbatore  is  the  visit  of  the  bride  to  the 
n4ttu-kal  (place  where  grain  seedlings  are  raised),  where 
a  Pilleiyar  (the  elephant  god)  is  made  by  the  parties  of  cow- 
dung  or  mud,  worshipped,  and  broken  up.  At  this  spot  the 
n^ttu-kal  and  the  sun  are  also  worshipped.^ 

As  a  preliminary  to  marriage  among  the  Kurubas,  the 
bridegroom^s  father  observes  certain  marks  or  curls  on  the 
head  of  the  proposed  bride.  Some  of  these  are  believed  to 
forbode  prosperity,  and  others  misery  to  the  family  into 
which  the  girl  enters.  They  are,  therefore,  very  cautious  in 
selecting  only  such  girls  as  possess  curls  (suli)  of  good 
fortune.  This  carious  custom  is  observed  by  others  only 
in  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  cows,  bulls,  and  horses.  One 
of  the  good  curls  is  the  bashingan  found  on  the  forehead, 
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and  tlie  bad  ones  are  the  peyanakallu  at  tlie  back  of  the 
bead,  and  the  edirsuli  near  tbe  right  temple.  As  a  nuptial 
tie,  tbe  ends  of  tbe  garments  of  tbe  contracting  Kuruba 
parties  are,  at  the  wedding,  tied  together.*  The  curl  on  the 
forehead  appears  to  be  considered  a  good  omen  bj  the 
Kurnbas  at  Hospet,  and  bad  by  those  at  Sandur.  A  curl  on 
the  chest  (theggoo)  is  considered  unlucky  bj  both.  Bad 
curls  are  by  them  supposed  to  cause  the  death  of  the  man 
who  marries  their  possessor,  who  is  accordingly  mated  to  a 
widower.  Like  the  Kurubas,  the  Pallis  also  examine  the 
curls  in  the  selection  of  a  bride.  A  curl  on  the  forehead  is 
considered  as  an  indication  that  the  girl  will  become  a  widow; 
and  one  on  the  back  of  the  head  portends  the  death  of  the 
eldest  brother  of  her  husband.  On  the  subject  of  curls 
in  the  horse  Mr.  J.  \Yalhouse  writes  as  follows :  "  When 
a  wealthy  Hindu  meditates  purchasing  a  horse,  he  looks  to 
the  presence  or  not  of  certain  circles  or  curls  on  particular 
parts  of  the  body.  These  are  called  in  Tamil  suri  or 
flowers,  and  by  them  a  judgment  is  formed  of  the  temper 
and  quality  of  the  horse.  Each  curl  indicates  a  par- 
ticular god,  and  a  Hindu  will  not  purchase  unless  the  hair- 
curls  are  present,  turning  in  the  proper  direction,  and  in 
their  right  places.'^  t  At  the  marriage  ceremony  of  some 
Kurubas,  a  golden  image  of  the  tribal  hero  is  taken  out  of  the 
saffron  powder,  in  which  it  has  lain  in  its  casket,  and  placed 
before  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  call  aloud  the  hero's 
name.  The  pajari  (officiating  priest)  then  breaks  a  few 
cocoanuts  on  the  heads  of  the  hereditary  cocoanut-breakers, 
and  ties  a  piece  of  saffron  to  the  right  arm  of  the  bride. 
With  the  Patha  Kurubas  the  string  used  must  be  of  cotton 
and  wool  mixed  ;  with  the  Kottha  Kurubas  of  wool  alone  ;  and 
with  the  Ande  Kurubas  of  wool  alone,  this  being  regarded 
as  an  important  distinction.  Next  the  goudu  (head-man)  and 
pujdri  throw  rice  upon  the  bride's  head,  and  the  bridegroom 
tying  a  tdli  round  her  neck,  the  ceremony  is  completed.  J: 
According  to  another  account"^  the  Kurubas  are  divided 
into  three  endogamous  divisions,  viz.,  attikackana,  unnekan- 
kana,  and  ande.  In  Canarese  atti  means  cotton,  unne  woollen, 
while  kankana  is  a  thread  tied  round  tKe  wrist  at  the  time 
of  marriaore,  and  the  first  and  second  sub-divisions  use 
respectively  cotton  and  woollen  threads  at   their  marriages. 
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Ande  is  a  small  vessel  used  by  the  And^  Kurubas  for  milking 
goats.  According  to  a  popular  legend,  an  ancestral  Knraba, 
by  name  Undala  Padmanna,  whose  material  welfare  was 
provided  for  by  Siva,  contracted  alliances  with  a  Brdhraan 
girl  whom  he  rescued  from  Edkshasas,  and  with  a  girl  of  his 
own  caste.  At  the  marriage  of  his  sons,  a  cotton  (atti)  kan- 
kanam  was  tied  to  the  wrist  of  the  caste  woman's  offspring, 
and  a  woollen  (unni)  kankanam  to  that  of  the  Brahman  girPs 
sons.  Marriage  is  celebrated  in  the  bridegroom^s  house, 
and,  if  the  bride  belongs  to  a  different  village,  she  is  escorted 
to  that  of  the  bridegroom,  and  made  to  wait  in  a  particular 
spot  outside  it.  On  the  first  day  of  the  marriage,  purna 
kumbam,  a  small  decorated  vessel  containing  milk  or  ghee, 
with  a  two-anna  piece  and  acocoanut  placed  on  the  betel-leaf 
spread  over  the  mouth  of  it,  is  taken  by  the  bridegroom's 
relations  to  meet  the  bride's  party .  There  the  distribution  of 
pdn-supari  takes  place,  and  both  parties  return  to  the  village. 
Meanwhile  the  marriage  booth  is  erected,  and  twelve  twigs 
of  naval  (JEugenia  caryophyllcea)  are  tied  to  the  twelve  pillars, 
the  central  ormilkpost,  under  which  the  bridal  pair  sit,  being 
smeared  with  saffron,  and  a  yellow  thread  being  tied  thereto. 
In  an  auspicious  hour  of  the  third  day,  the  couple  are  made 
to  sit  in  the  booth,  the  bridegroom  facing  the  east  and  the 
bride  facing  west.  On  a  blanket  spread  near  the  kumbam 
2 J  measures  of  rice,  a  tali  or  bottu,  a  cocoanut,  betel-leaf, 
and  camphor  are  placed.  The  gaudu  places  a  ball  of  vibhuti 
(sacred  ashes)  thereon,  breaks  a  cocoanut,  and  worships  the 
kumbam,  while  camphor  is  burnt.  The  gaudu  next  takes 
the  tali,  blesses  it,  and  gives  it  to  the  bridegroom,  who  ties 
it  round  the  bride's  neck.  The  gaudu  then,  throwing  rice 
on  the  heads  of  the  pair,  recites  certain  verses.  The  girl 
next  removes  her  veil,  and  the  men  and  wouien  assembled 
throw  rice  on  the  heads  of  the  bridal  pair.  The  ends  of 
their  garments  are  then  tied,  and  two  girls  and  three  boys 
are  made  to  eat  out  of  the  plates  placed  before  the  married 
couple.     A  feast  completes  the  ceremony. 

At  a  Coorg  wedding  the  Aruva  (family  adviser)  puts  three 
pebbles  in  the  hands  of  the  bride,  who  ties  them  in  one  of 
the  corners  of  her  garment  as  a  token  of  sealing  her  right 
to  her  husband's  property.  The  bridegroom  throws  some 
coloured  rice  on  the  head  of  his  new  wife,  gives  a  little  milk 
to  her  to  drink  and  presents  her  with  a  gift,  such  as  a  ring, 
or  anything  according  to  his  means.  When  the  bride- 
groom enters  the  bride's  house  on  the  evening  of  the 
marriage  day,  several  thick   plantain  tree  trunks  are  placed 
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across  the  entrance,  eacli  of  whicli  he  has  to  cut  in  single 
strokes,  showing  his  strength  of  arm,  and  confirming  thereby 
his  fitness  to  marry  the  bride.* 

It  is  generally  believed  that,  when  a  marriage  takes  place 
in  the  family  of  a  Komati,t  some  member  of  this  family 
is  obliged  to  go  through  the  form  of  inviting  the  low- class 
Mddigas  (leather- workers)  of  the  place.  If  the  Madigas  were 
to  hear  the  invitation,  the  Komati  would  certainly  be 
assaulted,  and  treated  roughly  ;  for  the  Mddigas  look  on  the 
invitation  as  an  insult  and  unlucky.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  Mddigas  hearing  the  invitation,  the  Komati  takes  care  to 
go  to  the  back  of  the  Madiga's  house  at  a  time  when  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  seen,  and  whispers  into  an  iron  vessel  commonly 
used  for  measuring  out  grain  an  invitation  in  the  following 
words:  "  In  the  house  of  the  small  ones  {i.e.,  Komatis)  a 
marriage  is  going  to  take  place.  The  members  of  the  big 
house  {i.e.,  Madigas)  are  to  come.^'  The  light  to  kindle  the 
fire  during  the  marriage  ceremony  must  be  obtained  from  a 
Mddiga's  house,  but,  since  the  Mddigas  object  to  giving  it, 
some  artifice  has  to  be  used  in  getting  this  fire. J  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  though  many  Komatis  deny  it,  that  at  their 
marriage  ceremonies  they  have  to  present  betel-nuts  and 
leaves  to  some  Madiga  family. §  Concerning  this  custom 
Mr.  W.  Francis  writes  as  follows. [j  ^'  The  statement  about 
the  presentation  of  the  betel-leaf  and  nut  seems  to  be  accu- 
rate, though  no  doubt  the  custom  is  not  universal.  It  rests 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot  (Trans.  London  Ethn. 
Soc,  1869)  and  Major  Mackenzie •( I nd.  Ant.,  Yol.  YIII,  p. 
36)  ;  and,  iu  a  foot-note  on  p,  55  of  the  '  Original  Inhabitants 
of  Bharata  Yarsha  or  India, '  Dr.  Oppert  states  that  he  has 
in  his  possession  documents  which  confirm  the  story.  It  is 
said  that  now-a-days  the  presentation  is  sometimes  veiled  by 
the  Komati  concerned  sending  his  shoes  to  be  mended  by  the 
Mddiga  a  few  days  before  the  wedding,  deferring  payment 
till  the  wedding  day,  and  then  handing  the  Mddiga  the  leaf 
and  nut  with  the  amount  of  his  bill."  According  to  another 
account,  the  Komati  of  set  purpose  unbinds  the  toe- ring  of 
his  native  shoes  (cheruppu),  and  summons  a  Madiga,  whose 
profession  it  is  to  make  and  repair  these  articles  of  attire. 

*  A.  Eea  :  'Ann.  Report,  Arch.  Survey,  Madras,'  1901-1902. 
t  The  Komatis   (Telugu  traders)  claim  to  be  Vaisyas. 
t  J.  S.P.  Mackenzie:  '  Ind.  Ant.,'  Vol.  VIII,  1879. 
§  '  Madras  Census  Report,'  1891. 
\\  '  Madras  Census  Report,' 1901. 
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The  Mddiga  quietly  accepts  the  job,  and  is  paid  more  amply 
than  is  perhaps  necessary  in  the  shape  of  p4n-sup4ri,  flowers, 
and  money.*  There  is  said  to  be  another  queer  custom 
among  the  Komatis,  and  one  from  which  some  of  the  families 
derive  their  distinguishing  names.  After  a  marriage  has 
been  completed,  the  figure  of  a  cow  is  made  of  flour,  and  into 
its  stomach  they  put  a  mixture  of  turmeric,  lime  and  water, 
called  wokale.  This  is  probably  meant  to  represent  blood. 
After  the  cow  lias  been  worshipped  in  due  form,  it  is 
cut  up,  and  to  each  difl'erent  family  is  secretly  sent  that 
portion  of  the  cow  which,  according  to  custom,  they  are 
entitled  to  receive.  For  example,  the  Komarlavaru  receive 
the  horns,  the  Guntla  the  neck,  etc.f 

Among  the  Urdlis  (Tamil  agricultural  labourers),  a  man 
detected  in  an  intrigue  with  an  unmarried  woman  is  fined, 
and  has  to  marry  her ;  and,  at  the  wedding,  his  waist 
string  is  tied  round  her  neck  instead  of  a  tali.  J  Among  the 
Koramas  the  tdli  is  replaced  by  a  string  of  black  beads. 
The  story  goes  that  once  npon  a  time  a  bridegroom  forgot 
to  bring  the  tdli,  and  he  was  at  once  told  ofl  to  procure 
the  necessary  piece  of  gold  from  a  goldsmith.  The  parties 
waited  and  waited,  bnt  the  young  man  did  not  return. 
8ince  then  the  tali  has  not  been  forthcoming  and  the  little 
string  of  beads  is  used  as  a  substitute.§  Instead  of  the 
tali,  the  Reddis  use  a  plain  twisted  cord  of  cotton  thread 
besmeared  with  saffron,  and  devoid  of  ornament  of  any 
kind.  They  have  a  legend,  which  accounts  for  this.  In 
days  of  yore  a  Eeddi  chief  was  about  to  be  married,  and 
he  accordingly  sent  for  a  goldsmith,  and,  desiring  him  to 
make  a  splendid  tdli,  gave  him  the  price  of  it  beforehand. 
The  smith  was  a  drunkard,  and  neglected  his  work.  The 
day  for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  arrived,  but  there 
was  no  tali.  Whereupon  the  old  chief,  plucking  a  few 
threads  from  his  garment,  twisted  them  into  a  cord,  and 
tied  it  round  the  neck  of  the  bride,  and  this  became  a 
custom.ll  The  Mel-nadu  and  Puramalai-nddu  Kalians  use 
a  necklet  made  of  horse-hair  instead  of  a  tdli.  The  insigne 
of  marriage  among  the  Gandlas  (oil-pressers)  is  a  bundle  of 
101  yellow  coloured  threads  without  a  tali  or  bottu.T 

*  C.  Hayavadana  Kao.  MS. 
t  Mackenzie :  loo.  cit. 
X  '  Madras  Census  Eeport,'  1901. 
§  '  Madras  Mail,'  1900. 

II  J.  I".  Kearns  :  '  Kalyana  Shatanku,'  1868. 
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At  a  wedding  among  tlie  Sajputs  of  Nortli  Arcot  tlie 
marriage  bootli  must  be  made  with  mango  posts,  and  not 
witli  tliose  of  Ficus  relzgiosa,  and  tlie  bride  and  bridegroom 
must  walk  round  it  seven  times.*  In  the  marriage  cere- 
mony of  the  Yanniyans  or  Pallis,  the  first  of  the  posts  sup- 
porting the  booth  must  be  cut  from  the  vanni  (Prosopis 
spicigera),  a  tree  which  they  hold  in  much  reverence 
because  they  believe  that  the  five  Pandava  princes,  who 
were  like  themselves  Kshatriyas,  during  the  last  year  of 
their  wanderings,  deposited  their  arms  in  a  tree  of  this 
species.  On  the  tree  the  arms  turned  into  snakes,  and 
remained  untouched  till  the  owners'  return.*  The  Prosopis 
tree  is  worshipped  in  order  to  obtain  pardon  from  sins, 
success  over  enemies,  and  the  realisation  of  the  devotee's 
wishes.  The  Jaldris  (Telugu  fishermen)  are  divided  into 
two  endogamous  sections  called  the  people  of  the  twelve 
poles  and  the  people  of  the  eight  poles,  according  to  the 
number  of  poles  or  posts  used  for  the  marriage  booths. 
Similar  sections  are  said  to  exist  among  the  Pallis. f 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Jogis  (beggars),  the  marriage 
booth  must  contain  twelve  posts,  and  both  bride  and 
bridegroom  must  present  four  sheep  aud  ten  pots  to  the 
assembled  guests.  Should  either  fail,  he  or  she  receives 
three  blows  on  the  hand,  is  fined  3  rupees,  and  has  cow- 
dung  and  water  poured  over  the  head.  Part  of  the  fine 
goes  to  the  head  of  the  caste,  and  the  rest  is  spent  in  liquor, 
with  which  the  party  make  merry. t 

The  marriage  ceremony  among  the  nomad  Kuravans 
merely  consists  in  tying  a  thread  soaked  in  turmeric  round 
the  bride's  neck,  feasting  the  relations,  and  paying  the 
bride-price.t  The  Kuravans  seem  to  be  even  more  previ- 
ous than  fathers  who  enter  their  infant  sons  for  a  popular 
house  at  a  public  school.  For  their  children  are  said  to 
be  espoused  even  before  they  are  born.  Two  men,  who 
wish  to  have  marriages  between  their  children,  say  to  one 
another  : — ''^  If  your  wife  should  have  a  girl  and  mine  a  boy 
(or  vice  versa),  they  must  marry."  And,  to  bind  themselves 
to  this,  they  exchange  tobacco,  and  the  bridegroom's  father 
stands  a  feast  of  arrack  or  toddy  to  the  future  bride's 
relations.     But   if,   after    the   children    a.re    grown   up,    a 


*  '  Manual  of  the  North  Arcot  District, 
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Brdhman  sliould  pronounce  the  omens  unpropitioiis,  the 
marriage  is  not  consummated,  and  the  bride's  father  pays 
back  the  cost  of  the  spirits  used  at  the  betrothal.  When  a 
marriage  is  arranged,  a  pot  of  water  is  placed  before  the 
couple,  and  a  grass  called  thurvi  {Cynodoii  Dadylon)  put 
into  the  water.  This  is  equal  to  a  binding  oath  between 
them.*  Of  this  grass  it  is  said  in  the  Athawana  Veda: 
^'  May  this  grass,  which  rose  from  the  water  of  life,  which 
has  a  hundred  roots  and  a  hundred  stems,  efface  a  hundred 
of  my  sins,  and  prolong  my  existence  on  earth  for  a  hundred 
years. '^  Writing  concerning  the  Kuravans,  Mr.  Francis 
says  :  t  "  Kuravas  have  usually  been  treated  as  being  the 
same  as  the  Yerukalas  ....  But  they  do  nob  inter- 
marry or  eat  together.  The  Knravas  are  said  to  tie  apiece 
of  black  thread  soaked  in  turmeric  water  round  the  bride's 
neck  at  weddings,  while  the  Yerukalas  use  a  necklace  of 
black  beads  ....  The  (Kuravan)  wife  is  apparently 
regarded  as  of  small  account,  and,  in  a  recent  case  in  the 
Madras  High  Court,  a  husband  stated  that  he  had  sold  one 
of  his  wives  for  lis.  21.  The  marriage  ceremony  consists 
merely  in  tying  the  thread  soaked  in  turmeric  round  the 
woman's  neck,  feasting  the  relations,  and  paying  the  bride- 
price.  Among  the  Kongu  snb-divisions,  this  latter  can  be 
paid  by  instalments  in  the  following  manner.  A  Kurava 
can  marry  his  sister's  daughter,  and,  when  he  gives  his 
sister  in  marriage,  he  expects  her  to  produce  a  bride  for 
him.  His  sister's  husband  accordingly  pays  Es.  7J  out 
of  the  Rs.  60,  of  which  the  bride-price  consists  at  the 
wedding  itself,  and  Rs.  2j-  more  each  year  until  tlie  woman 
bears  a  daug-hter." 

At  a  Cheruman  (agriculture  serf)  wedding,  the  groom 
receives  from  his  brother-in-law  a  kerchief,  which  the 
giver  ties'  round  his  waist,  and  a  bangle  which  is  placed 
on  his  arm.  The  bride  receives  a  pewter  vessel  from  her 
brother.  Next  her  cousin  ties  a  kerchief  round  the  groom's 
forehead,  and  sticks  a  betel-leaf  into  it.  The  bride  is  then 
handed  over  to  the  bridegroom. +  A  Boya  (Telugu  hunter) 
bride,  besides  having  a  golden  tdli  tied  to  her  neck,  has 
an  iron  ring  fastened  to  her  waist  with  a  black  string,  and 


*  J.  F.  Kearns  :  loc.  oit. 
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the  bridegroom  has  the  same.*  An  unusual  item  in  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  the  Malasars  of  Coimbatore  is  the 
tjing  of  an  iron  ring  to  the  bridegroom's  waist. f  The 
tali  is,  among  the  Ndttukottai  Chettis  (traders)  tied,  not  by 
the  bridegroom,  but  by  some  old  man  who  is  the  father 
of  many  children.  During  the  ceremony,  the  bridegroom 
should  invariably  carry  on  his  shoulder  a  bag  containing 
betel- leaves  and  nuts.J  At  a  wedding  among  the  jungle 
Kdnikars  of  Travancore,  the  bridegroom  offers  a  cloth  as 
a  present  to  the  bride's  mother,  besides  one  to  the  bride  : 
and  a  present  of  5^  fanams  (coins)  in  the  case  of  a  bride 
who  has  reached  puberty,  and  7J  fanams  in  the  case  of  a 
bride  who  has  not,  to  the  uncle  or  father-in-law,  four 
chuckrams  of  which  go  to  the  bride^s  father.  A  silver  tdli 
is  tied  by  the  bridegroom  himself  in  the  case  of  a  girl  of 
the  latter  kind^  and  through  his  sister  to  one  of  the  former. 
On  the  marriage  day  the  feast  is  held  at  the  bride's  father's 
house,  and  on  the  next  at  the  bridegroom's. § 

The  chief  ceremonies  at  a  marriage  among  the  Bdvuris 
(basket-makers  and  earth- diggers)  of  Ganjam  are  the  tying 
of  betel-leaf  and  nut  in  the  cloths  of  the  bridal  pair,  the 
throwing  of  rice  over  the  shoulder  of  the  bridegroom  by 
the  bride,  and  the  adornment  of  the  bride  with  bangles. f 
Unusual  items  at  a  wedding  among  the  Konda  Doras  (hill 
cultivators)  of  Vizagapatam  are  that  the  bridegroom  is 
bathed  in  saffron  water,  and  that  the  tdli  is  handed  to  him 
by  an  old  man.t 

A  custom  called  ariveni  or  aireni  is  described  as  being 
observed  at  weddings  of  '  Sudras  ^  in  the  Nellore  district. 
Previous  to  the  marriage  day  a  potter  is  called  on  to  make 
from  nine  to  twenty-one  pots,  the  largest  of  which  is 
about  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  smallest  a  foot. 
These  pots  are  painted  outside  with  ornamental  designs. 
The  briiie's  relatives  take  two  or  three  plates  full  of  rice, 
pulse,  and  cakes  under  a  canopy,  and  offer  them  to  the  pots. 
The  offering  is  taken  by  the  potter.  The  pots  are  then 
brought  to  the  dwelling  of  the  bride,  and  red-coloured  rice 
is  whirled  round  each,  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  and  then 
thrown  away.     The  pots   are  brought  into  the  house,  and 
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ranged  each  upon  a  settle  of  paddy.  Lights  are  kept 
barnmg  near  this  day  and  night,  and  are  not  allowed  to 
go  out.  When  the  married  couple  have  risen  from  the  seat 
of  giftj  they  repair  to  the  pots  and  worship  them,  and  repeat 
the  ceremony  morning  and  evening  for  five  days.  Each 
morning  and  evening  some  matrons  take  the  smaller  pots  to 
a  well  under  a  canopy,  accompanied  by  music,  and,  after 
worshipping  the  well,  they  fill  the  pots  with  water  and  bear 
them  to  the  house.  This  water  is  for  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom to  bathe  with.  Both  morning  and  evening  the  brida». 
couple  are  seated  upon  a  bedstead,  and  benedictory  hymns 
are  sung  round  them.*  The  marriage  ceremony  among  the 
Uppiliyans  (salt  workers)  is  unusual.  The  couple  are  made 
to  sit  inside  a  wall  made  of  piled-up  water-pots.  The  ends 
of  their  cloths  are  tied  together,  and  then  the  women 
present  pour  the  contents  of  some  of  the  pots  over  them,  t 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Badagas  of  the  Nilgiris  the 
bride  prostrates  herself  before  her  new  lord  and  master, 
who  sets  his  foot  upon  her  neck,  saying  :  ''  Long  life  I  wish 
thee.  Bring  me  water. ■'^  She  obeys,  returns  with  a  full 
pitcher,  and  the  affair  is  at  an  end.  She  will  not,  however, 
have  a  right  to  the  official  title  of  wife  until  she  is  well 
advanced  in  her  first  pregnancy.  If  she  carries  her  off- 
spring for  seven  months  without  accident,  the  two  families 
proceed  to  the  positive  marriage  called  kanni  kattedu. 
They  meet  at  a  feast^  after  which  the  father  takes  the 
young  woman  by  the  arm,  raises  her,  and  calls  the  general 
attention  to  her  enlarged  figure.  The  young  man  comes 
forward  :  "  Dost  thou  permit  me  to  pass  this  cord  round 
thy  daughter's  neck"  ?  '*  Yes,"  replies  the  father-in-law. 
The  cord  put  on^  the  legal  marriage  is  complete.  Some 
young  men,  hard  to  please,  make  three  or  four  trials  before 
fitting  the  slipper.J  It  is  said  that  the  young  man,  if  when 
tying  the  string  round  the  bride's  neck  he  gets  it  entangled 
in  her  hair,  is  fined  for  carelessness. 

Among  the  Vellur-nddu  Kalians  a  curious  custom  is 
said  to  be  followed  in  the  seventh  month  of  a  woman's 
pregnancy.  Patterns  are  drawn  on  her  back  with  rice 
flour,  and  milk  is  poured  over  them.  The  husband's  sister 
decorates     a    grinding  stone    in    the  same    way^   invokes 
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blessings  on  the  woman,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  she 
may  have  a  male  child  as  strong  as  a  stone.* 

When  a  Toda  woman  discovers  that  she  is  pregnant 
with  her  first  child,  she  removes  the  tali  from  her  neck,  and 
puts  it  by  until  the  ceremony  in  celebration  of  the  fifth 
month  of  her  pregnancy,  called  purs  yet  pinmi.  To  wit- 
ness this,  Todas  are  invited  to  the  mand,  and  feasted  on 
milk,  rice,  and  jaggery  (molasses','.  Tlie  woman's  father 
promises  his  son-in-law  a  buffalo  by  name,  which  is  subse- 
quently sent  as  a  present.  Husbaiid  and  wife  then  go 
to  the  forest,  accompanied  by  their  relations  and  guests, 
and  the  husband  sets  off  in  search  of  a  blade  of  grass 
and  twig  of  a  shrub  (Sophora  ghuca),  while  the  woman 
remains  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  naga  tree  {Eugenia  Arnot- 
tiana),  near  which  a  rude  temporar}^  hut  has  been  erected. 
A  triangular  hole  is  cut  in  the  tree  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  a  lighted  lamp  placed  in  the  hole.  The 
husband  then  asks  his  father-in-law  '  Shall  I  tie  the  tdli  (purs 
pul  godvayi)  ?  and,  on  receiving  his  assent  to  do  so,  places 
it  round  his  wife's  neck,  and  gives  the  grass  and  twig  to 
her.  After  raising  them  to  her  head,  the  woman  places 
them  against  the  tree  under  the  lamp,  and  stands  facing 
the  tree  till  the  lamp  goes  out.  Meanwhile  her  husband  ties 
up  in  a  cloth  some  ragi  {Mleusine  Corocana)^  wheat,  honey, 
sdmai  {Panicwn  miliar e),  and  gram  {Cicer  arietinurii) ,  and 
places  them  in  a  round  hole  in  the  tree  beneath  the  lamp. 
He  then  prepares  a  meal  for  himself  and  his  wife,  which 
they  partake  of  separately  towards  evening.  The  other 
Todas  return  to  the  husband's  mand  where  they  "  dine 
and  sleep,"  going  on  the  following  morning  to  the  forest 
to  bring  back  the  man  and  his  wife.  The  twig  and  grass 
used  in  this  ceremony  are  made  to  represent  a  bow  and 
arrow,  and  are,  according  to  Mr.  Natesa  Sastri,  placed 
in  the  niche  along  with  the  light,  and  the  husband  and 
wife  observe  it  minutely  for  an  hour.  The  bow  and  string 
in  the  form  of  a  circle  are  afterwards  tied  round  the  neck 
of  the  woman,  who  is  from  that  moment  the  recognised  wife 
of  the  Toda  who  married  her.  The  primitive  marriage 
badge,  made  from  what  the  forest  affords,  is  retained  only 
during  that  night.  It  is  replaced  on  the  following  morning 
by  a  silver  ornament  called  kyavilli. 

Concerning  a  form  of  marriage  between  the  living  and 
the  dead  among  the  Komatis,  if  a  man  and  woman  have 

*  'Madras  Census  Report,'  1901. 
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been  living  together  and  tlio  man  dies,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
writes  as  follows.*  "  The  sad  intelligence  of  her  man's 
death  is  communicated  to  the  neighbours  ;  a  guru  or  priest 
is  summoned,  and  the  ceremony  takes  place.  According  to 
a  writer  who  once  witnessed  such  a  proceeding,  the  dead 
body  of  the  man  was  placed  against  the  outer  wall  of  the 
verandah  of  the  house  in  a  sitting  posture,  attired  like 
a  bridegroom,  and  the  face  and  hands  besmeared  with 
turmeric.  The  woman  was  clothed  like  a  bride,  and 
adorned  with  the  usual  tinsel  ornament  over  the  face,  which, 
as  well  as  the  arms,  was  daubed  over  with  yellow.  She  sat 
opposite  the  dead  body,  and  spoke  to  it  in  light  unmean- 
ing words,  and  then  chewed  bits  of  dry  cocoanut,  and 
squirted  them  on  the  face  of  the  dead  man.  This  continued 
for  hours,  and  not  till  near  sunset  was  the  ceremony  brought 
to  a  close.  Then  the  head  of  the  corpse  was  bathed,  and 
covered  with  a  cloth  of  silk,  the  face  rubbed  over  with  some 
red  powder,  and  betel  leaves  placed  in  the  mouth.  Now 
she  might  consider  herself  married,  and  the  funeral  proces- 
sion started.'"'  At  the  funeral  of  an  unmarried  Toda  girl, 
which  I  witnessed,  the  corpse  was  made  to  go  through  a 
form  of  marriage  ceremony.  A  small  boy,  three  years  old, 
was  selected  from  among  the  relatives  of  the  dead  girl, 
and  taken  by  his  father  in  search  of  a  grass  and  the  twig  of 
a  shrub  {Sophora),  which  were  brought  to  the  spot  where 
the  corpse  was  lying.  The  mother  of  the  dead  child  then 
withdrew  one  of  its  hands  from  the  putkuli  (cloth)  in  which 
it  was  wrapped,  and  the  boy  placed  the  grass  and  twig  in 
the  hand,  and  limes,  plantains,  rice,  jaggery,  honey-comb 
and  butter  in  the  pocket  of  the  putkuli,  which  was  then 
stitched  with  needle  and  thread.  The  boy's  father  then 
took  off  his  son's  putkuli  and  covered  him  with  it  from  head 
to  foot.  Thus  covered,  the  boy  remained  outside  the  hut 
till  the  morning  of  the  morrow,  watched  through  the  night 
by  near  relatives  of  himself  and  his  dead  bride.  Among  the 
Maravars,  if  the  parties  are  too  poor  to  afford  all  the  rites 
and  entertainments,  the  tying  of  the  tali  is  alone  performed 
at  first,  and  the  man  and  woman  begin  to  cohabit  forth- 
with. But  the  other  ceremonies  must  be  performed  at  some 
time,  or,  as  the  phrase  goes,  "  the  defect  must  be  cured." 
Sometimes  the  ancillary  ceremonies  will  take  place  after 
the  wife  has  borne  three  or  four  children.  And,  should  the 
husband  happen  to  die  before  he  can   afford  to  cure  the 
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defect,  his  friends  and  relations  will  at  once  borrow  money 
and  the  marriage  will  be  duly  completed  in  the  presence 
and  on  behalf  of  the  corpse,  wdiich  must  be  placed  on  one 
seat  with  the  woman,  and  be  made  to  represent  a  bride- 
groom. The  tdli  is  then  taken  off,  and  the  widow  is  free  to 
marry  again.*  In  Malabar  an  nnmarried  woman  cannot 
be  cremated  until  the  tali  has  been  tied  round  the  neck 
of  the  corpse,  while  it  lies  on  the  funeral  pyre  by  some 
relation.  The  following  horrible  rite  has  been  described 
by  the  Abbe  Dubois  as  existing  among  the  Nambutiri 
Brdhmans  :  "  Observant  Nambudrii  morem  quam  pravissi- 
mum  turpissimumque.  Apad  hos  immnturse  adhuc  nubunt 
plerumque  puellae.  Si  forte  mortua  fuerit  virgo,  apud 
quam  exstiterint  jam  pubertatis  indicia,  more  gentili  quasi 
religio  est  in  cadaver  ejus  exercendum  esse  stuprum 
monstruosura.  Necesse  est  igitur  mereede  conducant 
parentes  qui  tam  obscseni  conjugii  munere  fungi  velit, 
quo  omisso  sibi  quasi  maculam  hoerere  existimant  propin- 
qui.^'  But  Mr,  T.  A.  Kalyanakrishna  Aiyar,  writing 
recently ,t  stated  that  he  had  bad  the  advantage  of  an 
interview  with  the  greatest  living  authority  among  the 
Nambudris  on  their  customs  and  observances,  who  assured 
him  that  not  only  did  the  customs  not  exist  at  the  present 
day,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  any  tradition 
that  it  ever  existed  among  them  at  any  time. 

Turning  now  to  the  custom  of  polyandry.  As  an 
example  of  quasi--poljaiidvy ,  the  Tottiyans  or  Kambalattars 
may  be  cited.  When  a  marriage  has  been  agreed  to,  two 
booths  are  erected  outside  the  village,  and  decked  with  the 
leaves  of  the  pongu  tree.  In  each  of  them  is  placed  a 
bullock-saddle,  and  upon  these  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  seated  while  the  relations  are  marshalled,  and  addressed 
by  the  priest.  After  marriage  it  is  customary  for  the 
women  to  cohabit  with  their  husband^s  brothers  and  near 
relatives,  and  with  their  uncles  ;  and,  so  far  from  any  dis- 
grace attaching  to  them  in  consequence,  their  priests  compel 
them  to  keep  up  the  custom,  if  by  any  chance  they  are  unwill- 
ing.* One  of  the  customs  of  the  western  Kalians  is  specially 
curious.  It  constantly  happens  that  a  woman  is  the  wife 
of  ten,  eight,  six,  or  two  husbands,  who  are  held  to  be  the 
fathers  jointly  and  severally   of  any  children  that  may  be 
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bora  of  her  body.  And,  still  more  curiouslj,  when  the  chil- 
dren grow  up,  they  for  some  unknown  reason  invariably  style 
themselves  the  children,  not  of  ten,  eight,  or  six  fathers" as 
the  case  may  be,  but  of  eight  and  two,  six  and  two,  or  four 
and  two  fathers.*  Concerning  the  system  of  polyandry 
among  the  Todas,  I  gather  that  a  woman  may  be  married  to 
more  than  one  man,  provided  they  are  brothers  (adelphogamy } , 
and  the  maximum  number  seems  to  be  five.  The  children 
of  a  woman  who  has  more  than  one  husband  are  said  to  be 
the  children  of  the  eldest  brother.  If  he  dies,  the  next 
brother  is  recognised  as  the  father  and  so  on.  In  lieu  of  a 
no-admission  card  or  "  not-at-home  ^^  box,  a  walking-stick 
and  mantle  are  said  to  be  placed  oatside  the  door  of  the  hut 
as  an  indication  that  one  of  the  men  is  with  the  woman,  and 
entrance  into  the  hut  is  forbidden.  The  privileges  of  a 
husband  can,  it  is  said,  be  secured  by  the  presenSition  of 
a  new  cloth  to  a  woman  with  the  consent  of  her  real 
husband  or  husbands.  During  my  last  stay  among  the 
Todas,  polyandry  was  noted  in  fourteen  out  of  twenty- six 
dwelling  huts  of  thirteen  mands,  of  which  a  census  was 
taken  with  three  as  the  maximum  number  of  husbands  for 
one  woman.  The  subject  of  Toda  polyandry  is  thus 
summed  up  by  Marshall. t  ''  If  we  consider  that  one  or 
more  brothers  may  each  become  the  husband  of  separate 
wives  by  virtue  of  having  each  paid  a  dower,  and  that 
younger  brothers  as  they  grow  to  age  of  maturity,  and  other 
brothers  as  they  become  widowed,  may  each  either  take 
separate  wives  or  purchase  shares  in  those  already  in  the 
family,  we  can  at  once  understand  that  any  degree  of 
complication  in  perfectly  lawful  wedded  life  may  be  met 
with,  from  the  sample  of  the  single  man-  living  with  a  single 
wife  to  that  of  the  group  of  relatives  married  to  a  group  of 
wives.  All  the  children  of  these  very  promiscuous  unions 
are  held  to  be  brothers  and  sisters.  And  as,  as  is  manifest,  a 
generation  or  two  of  such  marriages  must  produce  inextric- 
able confusion  in  relationships,  so  we  find  that  the  Todas, 
who  like  nothing  so  much  as  reducing  things  to  simple 
formulae,  rather  ignore  the  whole  subject,  terming  them 
anatama.:|:  They  will  describe  the  connection  between  such 
brothers  as  follows  :  Their  fathers  are  brothers-in-law  :  their 
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motliers  being  sisters,  thej  are  brothers.  An  nncle  is  styled 
my  little  father  :  most  significant."  In  Ceylon  the  cHldren 
of  polyandrous  marriages  acknowledged  all  the  husbands 
of  their  mother  as  their  fathers,  calling  them  great  father, 
little  father,  etc.  It  is  recorded  of  a  certain  highland  chief- 
tain in  Ceylon  that,  in  speaking  oF  the  insolent  behaviour  of 
a  certain  lad  towards  him,  he  remarked  :  "  He  behaves  thus 
to  me  who  am  one  of  his  fathers."*  And  a  native  of  Ceylon, 
speaking  contemptuously  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  in 
which  Professor  Haeckel  was  staying,  spoke  as  follows. 
"  Their  reprobate  nature  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  For  these 
low-country  people  have  always  had  a  number  of  fathers, 
and,  as  they  inherit  all  the  bad  qualities  of  so  many  fathers, 
it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  grow  worse  and  worse. "t 
Among  the  jungle  Kurumbas  of  the  Nilgiris  it  is  the 
custom  for  several  brothers  to  take  one  wife  in  common,  and 
they  do  not  object  to  their  women  being  opeu  to  others 
also.  J  In  the  Madras  Census  report,  1891,  Mr.  H.  A.  Stuart 
states  that  he  is  "  informed  that  polyandry  of  the  fraternal 
type  exists  among  the  Panta  sub-division  of  the  Eeddis_,  but 
the  statement  requires  verification."  I  have  been  unable  to 
establish  the  existence  of  the  custom,  belief  in  which  seems 
to  have  been  based  on  the  fact  that,  among  the  Reddi  sub- 
division of  the  Yanddis,  who  are  employed  by  Panta  Reddis 
as  domestic  servants,  if  a  woman^s  husband  dies,  abandons 
or  divorces  her,  she  may  marry  his  brother.  The  Kanisans 
(astrologers)  of  Malabar  admit  that  polyandry  of  the  fraternal 
type  was  formerly  common  among  them,  but  this  has  now 
died  0Qt.§  Of  polyandry  as  practised  by  the  Kammalans 
of  Malabar,  I  learn  that,  when  a  marriage  is  thought  of, 
the  village  astrologer  is  summoned,  and  the  horoscopes  of 
the  contracting  parties  are  consulted.  It  is  sufficient  if  the 
horoscope]  of  one  of  the  sons  ag-rees  with  that  of  the  girl. 
On  the  wedding  day  the  bride  and  bridegrooms  sit  in  a  row, 
and  the  girl's  parents  give  them  fruits  and  sugar.  A  feast  is 
then  held,  and  the  priest  of  the  Kammdlans  takes  some  milk 
in  a  vessel  and  pours  it  into  the  mouths  of  the  bride  and 
bridegrooms,  who  are  seated  in  a  row,  the  eldest  on  the 
right,  the  others  in  order  of  seniority,  and  lastly  the  bride. 
During  the  nuptials  the  parents  of  the  bride  have  to  present 

*  'Papers  on  the  Custom  of  Polyandry  as  practised  in  Ceylon.' 
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a  water-vessel,  lamp,  eatin^^-disli,  cooking  vessel,  spittoon, 
and  a  vessel  for  drawing  water  from  tlie  well.  The  eldest 
brother  cohabits  with  the  bride  on  the  wedding  day,  and 
special  days  are  set  apart  for  each  brother.  There  seems 
to  be  a  belief  among  the  Kammdlan  women  that,  the  more 
husbands  they  have,  the  greater  will  be  their  happiness. 
If  one  of  the  brothers,  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility  of 
temper,  brings  a  new  wife,  she  is  privileged  to  cohabit  with 
the  other  brothers.  In  some  cases  a  girl  will  have  brothers, 
ranging  in  age  from  twenty-five  to  five,  whom  she  has  to 
regard  as  her  husbands,  so  that,  by  the  time  the  youngest 
brother  reaches  puberty,  she  may  be  over  thirty,  and  the 
young  man  has  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  husband  with  a 
wife  who  is  twice  his  age.  Polyandry  is  said  to  be  most 
prevalent  among  the  blacksmiths,  who  lead  the  most 
precarious  existence,  and  have  to  observe  the  strictest 
economy.*  The  custom  among  the  Karaikkal  Vellalas 
according  to  which  wives  are  accustomed  to  grant  the 
last  favour  to  their  husband's  relations,  is,  it  has  been 
suggested,  a  survival  of  fraternal  polyandry.t 

In  illustration  of  the  custom  of  polyandry  among  the 
Nayars  of  Malabar  in  by-gone  days,  the  following  extracts 
may  be  quoted.  Writing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Grose  +  says  that  '■  it  is  among  the  Nairs  that  princi- 
pally prevails  the  strange  custom  of  one  wife  being  common 
to  a  number  ;  in  which  point  the  great  power  of  custom  is 
seen  from  its  rarely  or  never  producing  any  jealousies  or 
quarrels  among  the  co-tenants  of  the  same  woman.  Their 
number  is  not  so  much  limited  by  any  specific  law  as  by 
a  kind  of  tacit  convention,  it  scarce  ever  happening  that  it 
exceeds  six  or  seven.  The  woman,  however,  is  under  no 
obligation  to  admit  above  a  single  attachment,  though  not 
less  respected  for  using  her  privilege  to  its  utmost  extent. 
If  one  of  the  husbands  happens  to  come  to  the  house  when 
she  is  employed  with  another,  he  knows  that  circumstance 
by  certain  signals  left  at  the  door  that  his  turn  is  not  come, 
and  departs  very  resignedly/"  Writing  about  the  same  time, 
Sonnerat  ^  says  that  "  these  Brdhmans  do  not  marry,  but  have 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  all  the  Nairesses.  This  privilege 
the  Portuguese,  who  were  esteemed  as  a  great  caste,  obtained 
and    preserved,    till     their    drunkenness    and    debauchery 
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betrayed  them  into  a  commerce  with  all  sorts  of  women. 
The  following  right  is  established  by  the  customs  of  the 
country.  A  woman  without  shame  may  abandon  herself  to 
all  men  who  are  not  of  an  inferior  caste  to  her  own,  because 
the  children  (notwithstanding  what  Mr.  De  Voltaire  says) 
do  not  belong  to  the  father,  but  to  the  mother's  brother  ; 
they  become  his  legitimate  heirs  at  his  birth,  even  of  the 
crown  if  he  is  king.''  In  his  '  Voyages  and  Travels  '  Kerr 
writes  as  follows:  *  "By  the  laws  of  their  country  these 
Nayres  cannot  marry,  so  that  no  one  has  any  certain  or 
acknowledged  son  or  father ;  all  their  children  being  born 
of  mistresses,  with  each  of  whom  three  or  four  Nayres 
cohabit  by  agreement  among  themselves.  Bach  one  of  this 
cofraternity  dwells  a  day  in  his  turn  with  the  joint  mistress, 
counting  from  noon  of  one  day  to  the  same  time  of  the 
next,  after  which  he  departs,  and  another  comes  for  the 
like  time.  Thus  they  spend  their  time  without  the  care 
or  trouble  of  wives  and  children,  yet  maintain  their  mistresses 
well  according  to  their  rank.  Any  one  may  forsake  his 
mistress  at  his  pleasure;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  mistress 
may  refuse  admittance  to  any  one  of  her  lovers  when  she 
pleases.  These  mistresses  are  all  gentlewomen  of  the 
Nayre  caste  :  and  the  Nayres,  besides  being  prohibited  from 
marrying,  must  not  attach  themselves  to  any  woman  of  a 
different  rank.  Considering  that  there  are  always  several 
men  attached  to  one  woman,  the  Nayres  never  look  upon 
any  of  the  children  born  of  their  mistresses  as  belonging  to 
them,  however  strong  a  resemblance  may  subsist,  and, all 
inheritances  among  the  Nayres  go  to  their  brothers,  or  the 
sons  of  their  sisters,  born  of  the  same  mothers,  all  relation- 
ship being  counted  only  by  female  consanguinity  and 
descent.  This  strange  law  prohibiting  marriage  was 
established  that  they  might  have  neither  wives  nor  children 
on  whom  to  fix  their  love  and  attachment :  and  that,  being 
free  from  all  family  cares,  they  might  the  more  willingly 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  warlike  service."  The  term  son 
of  ten  fathers  is  used  as  a  term  of  abuse  among  Ndyars  to  this 
day.t  As  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  what  has  been 
called  an  expansive  form  of  polyandry,  which  assumes  as  a 
postulate   that  the  wisest  child  cannot  be  expected  to  know 

*  R.  Kerr  :  '  General  History  and  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,' 
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its  own  father,  and  that  a  man's  heir-at-law  ia  his  sister's 
sou,  I  must  cal]  recent  writers  iuto  the  witness  Lox.  The 
Eev.  S.  Mateer,  Mr.  F.  Pawcefct  writes,*  "  informed  me 
ten  years  ago — he  was  speahing  of  polyandry  among  the 
Nayars  of  Travancore — that  he  had  '  known  an  instance  of 
six  brothers  keeping  two  women,  four  husbands  to  one,  and 
two  to  the  other.  In  a  case  where  two  brothers  cohabited 
with  one  woman,  and  one  was  converted  to  Christianity,  the 
other  brother  was  indignant  at  the  Christian's  refusal  to 
live  any  longer  in  this  condition.'  I  have  not  known  an 
admitted  instance  of  polyandry  amongst  the  Nayars  of 
Malabar  at  the  present  day,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
it  does  not  exist  now  (and  I  think  it  does  here  and  there)  : 
it  certainly  did  not  long  ago."  Mr.  Gropai  Panikkar  f 
says  that  "  to  enforce  this  social  edict  upon  the  Nairs,  the 
Brahmans  made  use  of  the  powerful  weapon  of  their  aristo- 
cratic ascendancy  in  the  country  :  and  the  Nairs  readily 
submitted  to  the  Brahman  supremacy.  Thus  it  came 
about  th?it  the  custom  of  concubinage  so  freely  indulged 
in  by  the  Brdhmans  with  JSIair  women  obtained  such  firm 
hold  upon  the  country  that  it  has  only  been  strengthened  by 
the  lapse  of  time.  At  the  present  day  there  are  families, 
especially  in  the  interior  of  the  district,  who  look  upon  it 
as  an  honour  to  be  thus  united  with  Brahmans.  But  a 
reaction  has  begun  to  take  place  against  this  feeling;  and 
Brahman  alliances  are  invariably  looked  down  upon  in 
respectable  Nair  tarwads.  J  This  reactionary  feeling  took 
shape  •  in  the  Malabar  Marriage  Act."  And  Mr.  .Justice 
K.  Narayana  Marar  says  :§  "  there  is  nothing  strange  or 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  fact  that  the  Nayars  were  originally 
of  a  stock  that  practised  polyandry,  nor  if  the  practice 
continued  till  recently.  Hamilton  in  his  'Account  of  the 
East  Indies  '  and  Buchanan  in  his  ^  Journey  '  say  that,  among 
the  Ndyars  of  Malabar,  a  woman  has  several  husbands, 
but  these  are  not  brothers.  These  travellers  came  to 
Malabar  in  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  nineteenth 
centuries.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  they 
were  not  just  recording  what  they  saw!  For  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether,  even  now,  the  practice  is  not  lurking  in  some 


*  '  Madras  Museum  Bull.'  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1901. 
t  '  Malabar  and  its  Folk,'  1900. 

j  Tarwad  :  A  Marumakkatayam  family  consisting  of  all  the  descendants 
in  tiie  female  line  of  one  common  female  ancestor, 
§  '  Malabar  Quarterly  Eeview,'  No.  1,  1903. 
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remote  nooks  and  corners  of  the  country."  Lastly,  Mr. 
Wigram  writes  as  follows  :*'"  Polyandry  may  now  be  said 
to  be  dead,  and,  altbougb  tlie  issue  of  a  Ndyar  marriage 
are  still  children  of  tlieir  mother  rather  than  of  their  father, 
marriage  may  be  defined  as  a  contract  based  on  mutual 
consent,  and  dissoluble  at  will.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
nowhere  is  the  marriage  tie,  albeit  informal,  more  rigidly 
observed  or  respected  than  it  is  in  Malabar :  nowhere 
is  it  more  jealously  guarded,  or  its  neglect  more  savagely 
avenged.'^ 

Beference  may  be  here  appropriately  made  to  the 
curious  ceremony  called  Tali-kattu-kalyanam,  or  mock  mar- 
riage ceremony  which  every  girl  in  a  Nay ar  tarwad  goes 
through  while  still  a  child.  For  an  account  of  which  cere- 
mony I  must  resort  to  Mr.  K.  R.  Krishua  Menon's  evidence 
before  the  Malabar  Marriage  Commission.!  "The  Tdli-kat- 
tukalydnam  is  somewhat  analogous  to  what  a  deva-ddsi 
(dancing  girl  attached  to  pagodas)  of  other  countries  (dis- 
tricts) undergoes  before  she  begins  her  profession.  Among 
royal  families,  and  those  of  certain  Bdaprabhus,  a  Ksliatriya, 
and  am-ong  the  Oharna  sect  a  ISTedung^di  is  invited  to  the 
girVs  house  at  an  auspicious  hour  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and,  ia  the  presence  of  friends  and  castemen,  ties  a  tali  round 
ker  neck,  and  goes  away  after  receiving  a  certain  fee  for 
his  trouble.  Among  the  other  sects,  the  horoscope  of  the 
girl  is  examined  along  with  those  of  her  Enangan  (a  recognised 
member  of  one's  own  class)  families,  and  the  boy  whose 
horoscope  is  found  to  agree  with  hers  is  marked  out  as  a  fit 
person  to  tie  the  tdli,  and  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  tali-tying 
ceremony  by  the  astrologer,  and  information  given  to  the 
karanavan  (senior  male  in  a  tarwad)  of  the  boy's  family. 
On  the  a.ppointed  day  the  boy  is  invited  to  a  house  near 
that  of  the  girl,  where  he  is  fed,  with  his  friends,  by  the 
head  of  the  girl's  family.  The  feast  is  called  ayaniunu, 
and  the  boy  is  thenceforth  called  manav^lan  or  pillai 
^bridegroom) .  From  the  house  in  which  the  manavalan  is 
entertained  a  procession  is  formed,  preceded  by  men  with 
swords  and-  shields  shouting  a  kind  of  war-cry.  In  the 
meantime  a  procession  starts  from  the  girl's  house,  with 
similar  men  and  cries,  and  headed  by  a  member  of  her 
tarwdd,  to  meet  the  other  procession,  and,  after  meeting  the 
manavalan,    he  escorts   him  to  the    girl's    house.     After 

*  '  Malabar  Law  and  Custom,'  1882. 

t  '  Eeport  of  the  Malabar  Marriage  Commission, '  1894, 
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entering  tlio  booth  erected  for  the  purpose,  he  is  conducted 
to  a  seat  of  honour,   and  his  feet  are  washed  by  the  brother 
of  the  girl,  who  receives  a  pair  of  cloths.     The  manavalan  is 
then  taken  to  the  centre  of  the  booth,  where    bamboo  mats, 
carpets,  and  white  cloths  are  spread,  and  seated  there.     The 
brother  of  the  girl  then  carries  her  from  inside  the  house, 
and,  after  going  round  the  booth  three  times^  places  her  at 
the  left  side  of  the  manavalan.     The  father  of  the  girltlien 
presents  new  cloths  tied  in  a  kambli  (blanket)  to  the  pair, 
^nd  with  this  new  cloth  (called  manthravadi)  they  change 
their  dress.     The  wife  of  the  karnavan  of  the  girl's   tarwdd, 
if  she  be  of  the  same  caste,  then  decorates  the  girl  by  putting 
on  anklets,   etc.     The  pnrohit    (officiating    priest)    called 
Elayath  (a  low  class  of  Brahmans)  then  gives  the  tali  to  the 
manavdlan,  and  the   family  astrologer  shouts  muhurtham 
(auspicious  hour),  and  the  manavalan,  putting  his  sword  on 
the  lap,   ties  the  tali  round  the  neck  of  the  girl,  who  is  then 
required  to  hold  an  arrow  and  a  looking  glass  in  her  hand. 
In  rich  families  a  Brdhmani  sings  certain  songs  intended  to 
bless  the  couple.     In  ordinary  families,  who  cannot  procure 
her  presence,  a  Nayar,  versed  in  songs,  performs  the  office. 
The  boy  and  girl  are  then  carried  by  enangans  to  a  decorated 
apartment  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  where  they  are 
required  to  remain  under  a  sort  of  pollution  for  three  days. 
On  the   fourth  day  they  bathe  in  some  neighbouring  tank 
or  river,  holding  each  other's  hands.     After  changing  their 
cloths,  they   come  home^  preceded  by  a  procession.     Tom- 
toms and  elephants  usually  form  part  of  the  procession^  and 
saffron  water  is  sprinkled.     When  they  come  home,  all  the 
doors  of  the    house  are  shut,  and  the  manavalan  is  required 
to  force  them  open.     He  then  enters  the  house,  and  takes 
his  seat  in  the  northern  wing  thereof.     The  aunt  and  female 
friends   of  the  girl  then    approach,  and  give  sweetmeats  to 
the  couple.     The  girl    then  serves    food  to  the   boy,  and, 
after   taking  their  meal  together   from  the   same  leaf,  they 
proceed  to  the  booth,  where  a  cloth  is  severed  into  two  parts, 
and  each  part  given  to  the  manavalan  and   girl  separately 
in  the   presence  of  enangans    and   friends.     The  severing 
of  the  cloth  is    supposed  to  constitute  a  divorce. '^     Several 
variations    of    the  rice    as    practised    prevail   in   different 
localities,  and  it  is  said  that,  when  the  family  is  poor,  a 
bridegroom  is  sometimes  dispensed  with  altogether.     The 
girls  mother  makes  an  idol  of  clay,  adorns  it  w^ith  flowers, 
and    invests    her   daughter   with   the  tdli  in    the  presence 
of   the   idol.      This   would  seem   to   be   an   almost   exact 


counterpart  of  the  consecration  of  the  east  coast  deva- 
ddsi  to  her  profession  as  a  temple  prostitute.  Of  those 
who  gave  evidence  before  the  Malabar  Commission,  some 
thought  it  was  a  marriage :  some  not.  Others  called  it  a 
mock  marriage,  a  formal  marriage,  a  sham  marriage,  a 
fictitious  marriage,  a  marriage  sacrament,  the  preliminary 
part  of  marriage,  a  meaningless  ceremony,  an  empty  form, 
a  ridiculous  farce,  an  incongruous  custom,  a  waste  of  money, 
and  a  device  for  l^ecoming  involved  in  debt.  "  While,'' 
the  report  states,  ''  a  small  minority  of  strict  conservatives 
still  maintain  that  the  tdli-kettu  is  a  real  marriage  intended 
to  confer  on  the  bridegroom  a  right  to  cohabit  with  the  bride, 
an  immense  majority  describe  it  as  a  fictitious  marriage^ 
the  origin  of  which  they  are  at  a  loss  to  explain.  And 
another  large  section  tender  the  explanation  accepted  by 
our  President  (Sir  T.  Muttusami  Aiyar)  that  in  some  way 
or  other  it  is  an  essential  caste  observance  preliminary  to 
the  formation  of  sexual  relations.^' 

In  a  recent  note  on  marriage  customs  in  Malabar,* 
Mr.  T.  A.  Kalyanakrishna  Aiyar  states  that  "in  some  parts 
of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  and  in  the  tarwdds  of  Tirumal- 
pads  and  others  belonging  to  the  Kshatriya  caste,  the  tali- 
kettu  ceremony  is  said  to  be  performed  after  puberty.  In 
a  few  Sudra  families  also,  here  and  there,  such  as  at 
Manapuram  and  other  places,  now-a-days  the  ceremony  is 
performed  after  the  girl  attains  puberty.'''  The  tdli-kettu 
ceremony  is,  it  may  be  noted,  referred  to  by  Kerr,t  who, 
in  his  translation  of  Castaneda,  states  that  "  these  sisters  of 
the  Zamorin,  and  other  kings  of  Malabar,  have  handsome 
allowances  to  live  upon ;  and,  when  any  of  them  reaches 
the  age  of  ten,  their  kindred  send  for  a  young  man  of  the 
Nayre  caste^  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  give  him  great 
presents  to  induce  him  to  initiate  the  young  virgin;  after 
which  he  hangs  a  jewel  round  her  neck,  which  she  wears 
all  the  rest  of  her  life,  as  a  token  that  she  is  now  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  herself  to  any  one  she  pleases  as  long  as  she 
lives." 

In  the 'Madras  Census  report/  1901,  Mr.  Francis 
refers  to  the  form  of  hypergamy  between  different  castes 
which  exists  on  the  west  coast,  where  "  women  of  castes 
equal  to  or  higher  than  the  Nayars  are  prohibited  from 
forming  unions  with  men  of  castes  below  them   in   rank, 

*  Malabar  Quarterly  Ee-view,'  1902, 
t  Op.  cit. 
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fcliougli  the  men  of  tliese  castes  are  not  similarly  resfcricfced." 
Nayars,  for  example^  may  marry  Erumaii  (buffalo-drivers 
and  keepers)  women,  but  their  men  may  not  marry  Ndyar 
girls.  In  this  and  other  respects  the  Eramdns  resemble 
the  Braman  sub-division  of  the  Kolaydn  (cow-herd)  caste, 
whose  women  may  marry  Nayars,  though  the  offspring  of 
such  unions  cannot  claim  the  same  privileges  in  the  temples 
as  pure-bred  Kolayans.*  Of  the  children  of  marriages 
between  Maravans  and  Agamndaiyan  v7omen,  the  females 
marry  Maravans,  the  males  Agamndaiyan s.f  Oriya  zamin- 
dars  get  wives  from  the  Khoixdaita  sub-caste  of  Odiyas  or 
Oriya  s,  but  the  men  of  this  sub -caste  cannot  marry  into  the 
zamindar's  families.J  The  men  of  the  Tondaman  sub- 
division of  the  Semmdns  (Tamil  leather-workers)  may  take 
wives  from  the  Tol-mestri  sub-division,  but  men  of  the 
latter  may  not  marry  girls  of  the  former.§ 

Edgae  Thurston. 
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DEFORMITY  AND  MUTILATION. 


In  his  little  book  *  on  fashions  in  deformity,  or 
alteration  of  some  part  of  the  body  from  its  natural  form, 
Sir  W.  Flower  oays  that  "  some  of  them  have  been 
associated  with  religions  or  superstitious  observances ;  some 
have  been  vaguely  thought  to  be  hygienic  in  motive  ; 
most  have  some  relation  t)  conventional  standards  of 
improved  personal  appearance.'^  As  simple  examples  of 
the  last  in  Southern  India  may  be  incidentally  noted  the 
beauty  spots  daubed  on  the  foreheads  of  villagers  on  the 
occasion  of  a  festival  with  sandal-paste  or  bright  anilin 
powders,  or  with  the  purple  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Eugenia 
ArnoUiana  by  the  Toda  women  of  the  Nilgiris.  Among  some 
classes,  the  females  cut  discs  out  of  the  shining  green  elytra 
of  a  buprestid  beetle,  and  stick  them  on  their  foreheads  as 
beauty  marks  instead  of  the  more  usual  kunkam  (turmeric, 
or  starch  coloured  with  anilin  dyes)  or  santhu  (black  paste 
made  of  charred  ragi  or  other  millet).  The  use  of  black 
antimony  (surma)  or  lamp  black  as  a  cosmetic  for  the 
eyelids,  and  improving  the  complexion  by  smearing  the 
face  with  turmeric,  are  very  widespread  among  females. 
So,  too,  among  Muhammadan  men,  is  dyeing  the  nails  and 
hair  red  with  henna  leaves  (Lawsonia  alba).  The  wearing 
of  heavy  brass  armlets  sometimes  gives  rise  to  extensive 
sores  and  cicatrices.  Boring  the  nostrils  and  helix  of  the 
ear  for  the  insertion  of  precious  jewels  set  in  gold,  brass 
and  bead  ornaments,  simple  brass  rings,  and  hoops  or 
pieces  of  stick  like  matches  are  widely  resorted  to.  ''The 
custom  of  calling  a  newly-born  child  (after  the  parent  has 
lost  a  first  born  or  more  in  succession)  by  an  opprobrious 
name  is  common  amongst  many  castes  in  Southern  India, 
including  even  Muhammadans.  Kuppuswami  {=  Sir  dung- 
heap)  is  one  of  the  commonest  names  for  such  children,  and 
they  have  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  pierced  nostril  and 
ear  (on  the  right  side)  with  a  knob  of  gold  in  it."t 
Sometimes  a  woman,  who  has  lost  a  child,  when  she  is 
again  pregnant,  makes  a  vow  that  the   child,  when   born, 

*  'Fashion  in  Deformity  '  [Natm-e  Series],  1881. 
t  B.  E.  B. '  Indian  Antiquary,'  Vol.  IX,  1880. 
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shall  be  named  after  tlie  god  or  goddess  (Srinivdsa  or 
Alamdlu)  at  Tirupati.  Tlie  infant  is  accordingly  taken 
to  tlie  Tirnpati  temple,  where  its  liair  is  removed,  and  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  pierced.  ''  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Kiriattil  clan  of  Nayars,  who  call  themselves  Padinayirattil 
(one  of  10,000)  pierce  the  ears,  bnt  never  wear  earrings/^* 
A  Nayar  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  whose,  right  nostril 
was  slit  vertically,  as  if  for  the  insertion  of  a  jewel.  His 
mother  had  miscarried  in  her  first  pregnancy,  so^  according 
to  cnstom,  he,  the  child  of  her  second  pregnancy,  had 
had  his  nose  slit.  Mutilation  as  a  means  of  *'  improving  ^' 
personal  appearance  reaches  its  highest  point  in  dilatatiun 
of  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  for  the  following  note  on  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Canon  A.  Margoschis,  of  the  S.P.G. 
Mission,  Tinnevelly,  who  is  a  practical  authority  on  the 
subject.  "  To  produce  this  artificial  deformity/^  he  writes, 
"  is  the  work  of  men  of  the  Koravar  caste,  whose  occupa- 
tions are  bird-catching  and  basket-making.  On  or  about 
the  third  day  afterbirth,  the  troubles  of  a  female  begin,  for 
the  child^s  ears  must  be  operated  on,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  knife  with  a  triangular  blade  is  used.  Sometimes  the 
ceremony  is  postponed  until  the  child  is  sixteen  days  old. 
Among  the  Hindus  a  '  good  day  ^  is  selected,  and  Christians 
choose  Sunday.  The  point  of  the  knife  is  run  through  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  until  the  blade  has  penetrated  for  half  an 
inch  of  its  length.  Both  ears  are  cut,  and  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool  is  placed  in  the  wounds,  to  keep  the  cut  portions 
dilated.  Every  other  day  the  Koravar  must  change  the 
wool  and  increase  the  quantity  introduced.  If  the  sores 
fester,  a  dressing  is  used  of  castor-oil  and  human  milk  in 
equal  parts,  and,  if  there  is  much  suppuration,  an  astrin- 
gent, such  as  tamarind  juice  lotion,  is  used.  The  cut 
lobes  will  take  not  less  than  a  month  to  heal,  and  for  the 
whole  of  that  time  the  process  of  dilatation  is  continued  by 
passing  through  the  lobes  pledgets  of  cotton-wool,  increas- 
ing gradually  in  size.  After  the  wounds  have  healed,  pieces 
of  cotton  cloth  are  rolled  up  and  placed  in  the  lobes  instead 
of  the  cotton  wool,  and  this  is  done  for  a  few  days  only, 
when  leaden  rings  are  substituted,  which  are  added  to 
in  number  until  as  many  as  six  or  eight  rings  are  in  each 
ear.  These  drag  the  lobes  down  more  and  more  and,  by 
the  time  the  infant  is  a  year  old,  the  process  of  elongating 

*  F.  Fawcett  :  '  Madras  Museum  Bull.,'  Vol.  Ill,  1901. 
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the  lobes  is  complete  in  so  far  as  tlie  acute  stage  is  con- 
cerned, and  all  tliat  is  necessary  afterwards  is  to  leave  the 
leaden  rings  in  the  ears,  and  to  let  the  elongated  lobes  grow 
as  the  child  grows.  Instead  of  keeping  a  large  number  of 
rings  in  the  ears,  they  are  melted  down  into  two  heavy, 
thick  rings,  which  are  kept  in  the  ears  until  the  girl  is 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  and  by  that  time  the  acme  of 
beauty  will  have  been  attained  so  far  as  the  ears  are  con- 
cerned, because  the  lobes  will  reach  down  to  the  shoulders 
on  each  side.  This  is  perfection,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
man  on  one  of  the  islands  near  New  Guinea,  the  lobes  of 
whose  ears  had  been  converted  into  great  pendent  rings 
of  skin,  through  which  it  was  possible  to  pass  the  arms.  * 
The  fees  for  the  operation  are  10  annas  to  Rs.  1-1-6.  The 
custom  described  prevails  among  the  following  castes : 
VelUlas,  Shdnars,  Maravars,  Paravars,  shepherds,  dyers, 
tailors,  oilmongers,  Pallas,  and  Pariahs.  The  females  of 
the  Paravar  caste  (Roman  Catholic  fisher  caste)  are 
famous  for  the  longest  ears,  and  for  wearing  the  heaviest 
and  most  expensive  golden  ear  jewels  made  of  sovereigns. 
Ordinary  ear  jewels  cost  Rs.  200,  but  heavy  jewels  are 
worth  Rs.  1,000  and  even  more.  The  longer  the  ears,  the 
more  jewels  can  be  used,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  rationale 
of  elongated  ears.  In  former  days  men  also  had  long  ears, 
but  it  is  now  reserved  for  the  men  who  play  the  bow  and 
bells  at  demon  dances.  With  regard  to  the  prevalence  of 
this  custom  of  mangling  the  human  body,  and  the  possibi- 
lity of  its  gradual  removal,  the  missionaries,  especially  in 
Tinnevelly,  have  all  along  been  the  sternest  foes  of  the 
barbarity »  In  one  boarding  school  alone,  consisting  of  224 
girls,  there  are  165  with  short  ears,  so  that  only  59  have 
them  elongated.  And,  of  the  165,  no  less  than  5L  have  had 
their  long  ears  operated  on  and  cut  short  at  the  mission 
hospital,  and  this  they  have  consented  to  as  a  voluntary 
act.  As  it  was  once  the  fashion  to  have  long  ears,  and 
a  mark  of  respectability,  so  now  the  converse  is  true. 
[Jntil  the  last  twenty  years,  if  a  woman  had  short  ears,  she 
was  asked  if  she  was  a  dancing  girl  (deva-dasi)  because 
that  class  kept  their  ears  natural.  Now,  with  the  change 
of  customs  all  round,  even  dancing  girls  are  found  with  long 
ears.  Muhammadan  women  have  their  ears  pierced  all 
round  the  outer  edges,  and  as  many  as  twenty  or  twenty-five 
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rings,  of  iron  or  gold,  are  inserted  in  the  lioles  ;  but  the 
lobes  are  not  elongated.  The  artificial  deforming  of  the 
body  assumes  various  phases  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  we  have  but  to  refer  to  the  small  feet  of  the  Chinese, 
the  flattening  of  the  skull  of  infants  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  the  piercing  and  elongation  of  the 
upper  lip  amongst  certain  tribes  in  Central  Africa.  In  all 
cases  these  are  attempts  to  improve  upon  nature,  and  the 
results  are  as  revolting  as  they  are  often  ghastly  and  cruel. 
The  torture  inflicted  upon  helpless  Tamil  babes  is  so  cruel 
that  it  would  be  humane  and  righteous  for  Government 
to  interfere,  and  abolish  long  ears.  The  number  of  persons 
suffering  from  deafness  and  chronic  discharges  from  the 
ear  is  very  considerably  increased  in  'consequence  of  the 
barbarity  described  above.'' 

In  connection  with  the  practice  of  dilating  the  lobes 
of  the  ears  among  the  Kalians  of  the  Madura  district, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Nelson  writes*  that  "  both  males  and  females 
are  accustomed  to  stretch  to  the  utmost  possible  limit  the 
lobes  of  their  ears.  The  unpleasant  disfigurement  is 
effected  by  the  mother  boring  the  ears  of  her  baby,  and 
inserting  heavy  pieces  of  metal,  generally  lead,  into  the 
apertures.  The  effect  so  produced  is  very  wonderful, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  the  ears  of  a  Kalian 
hanging  on  his  shoulders.  When  violently  angry,  a  Kalian 
will  sometimes  tear  in  two  the  attenuated  strips  of  flesh, 
which  constitute  his  ears,  expecting  thereby  to  compel  his 
adversary  to  do  likewise  as  a  sort  of  a  amende  lionorahle: 
and  altercations  between  women  constantly  lead  to  one  or 
both  parties  having  the  ears  violently  pulled  asunder.  And 
formerly,  where  a  Kalla  girl  was  deputed,  as  frequently 
happened,  to  guide  a  stranger  in  safety  through  a  Kalla 
tract,  if  any  of  her  caste-people  attempted  to  offer  violence 
to  her  charge  in  spite  of  her  protestations,  she  would 
immediately  tear  open  one  of  her  ears,  and  run  off  at  full 
speed  to  her  home  to  complain  of  what  had  been  done. 
And  the  result  of  her  complaint  was  invariably  a  sentence 
to  the  effect  that  the  culprits  should  have  both  their  ears 
torn  in  expiation  of  their  breach  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
forest." 

The  following  rules,  which  were  formerly  drawn  up  by 
Kalians,  under  compulsion  by  their  servants,  are  distinctly 
quaint. 

*  '  Manual  of  the  Madura  District.' 
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(1)  If  a  Kalian  lost  a  tootli  tlirougli  a  blow  given  by 
his  master,  the  latter  was  to  be  fined  ten  Kali  chakrains 
(coin). 

(2)  If  a  Kalian  bad  liis  ear  torn  under  punishment,  bis 
master  must  'pay  a  fine  of  six  Kali  cbakrams. 

(3)  If  a  Kalian  had  his  skull  fractured,  bis  master  must 
pay  thirty  cbakrams,  or  in  default  have  his  own  skull 
fractured. 

(4)  If  a  Kalian  bad  his  arm  or  leg  broken,  his  master 
musfc  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  cbakrams,  give  the  injured 
man  a  certain  amount  of  grain,  cloths,  etc.,  and  likewise 
grant  him  in  fee-sirople  as  much  nanjey  land  as  could 
be  sown  with  a  kalam  of  seed,  and  two  kurukkams  of 
punjey  laud. 

(5)  If  a  Kalian  were  killed,  his  master  must  pay  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  cbakrams,  or  in  default  be  put  at  the 
mercy  of  the  murdered  man's  relatives. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Cuddapah  Manual  that  a  Yerukala 
came  to  a  certain  village,  and,  under  the  pretence  of 
begging,  ascertained  which  women  wore  valuable  jewels, 
and  whether  the  husbands  of  any  such  were  employed  at 
night  in  the  fields.  In  the  night  he  returned,  and,  going 
to  the  house  he  had  previously  marked,  suddenly  snatched 
up  the  sleeping  woman  by  the  gold  ear-ring  she  wore  with 
such  violence  as  to  lift  up  the  woman^  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  wrench  off  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  In  a  case  of  assault  with 
robbery  committed  in  1901  in  the  outskirts  of  Salem  tow^n 
by  some  Koravars  on  an  old  man,  the  lobe  of  his  ear 
was  cut  off  in  order  to  remove  his  ear-ring.  Eecently,  in  a 
fight  between  two  women  in  Madras,  one  bit  off  the  lobe  of 
the  ear  of  the  other. 

Mr.  11.  Gr.  Nicholson,  who  was  some  years  ago  sta- 
tioned at  Ramnad  in  the  Madura  district,  tells  me  that  the 
young  Maravar  princesses  used  to  come  and  play  in  his 
garden,  and,  as  they  ran  races,  hung  on  to  their  ears  lest 
the  heavy  ornaments  should  rend  asunder  the  filamentous 
earlobes. 

Among  the  female  Tiyans  of  Malabar  the  practice  of 
dilating  the  lobes  of  the  ears  prevails,  though  the  deformity 
is  not  carried  to  such  an  extreme  length  as  in  Madura 
and  Tinnevelly.  The  operation  is  performed,  when  the 
child  is  a  few  months  or  a  year  old,  either  by  goldsmiths 
or  by  astrologers  called  Pannikar  in  South  and  Kanisan 
in  North  Malabar.  The  lobe  is  pierced  with  a  gold  pin 
or  thorn,  and  a  thread  inserted  to  prevent  the  wound  from 
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closiDg  up.  The  ear  is  dressed  daily  with  batter.  After 
a  week  or  two  the  thread  is  replaced  by  a  thin  pluor  of 
wood,  and  subsequently  gradual  dilatation  is  effected  by 
means  of  pith  soaked  in  water  to  make  it  swell.  Further 
dilatation  is  effected  by  means  of  solid  wooden  ornaments, 
or  rolls  of  lead  or  cadjan. 

Allusion  may  next  be  made  to  the  wide-spread  custom 
of  tattooing  the  skin.  In  a  paper  on  tattooing  (or  tatuing) 
read  at  the  Anthropological  Institute  in  January  1888, 
Miss  Buckjand  refers  to  the  practice  of  tattooing  among 
the  Nagas  of  Assam,  and  to  the  tattooing  of  breeches, 
reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  with  which  the  male 
Burman  ,]is  adorned.  But,  in  the  map  illustrating  the 
paper,  Peninsular  India,  south  of  20°,  is  left  a  perfect  and 
absolute  blank.  And,  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  Colonel  Kincaird,  recognising  this 
remarkable  hiatus,  remarked  that  "  his  observation  led  liim 
to  believe  that  this  custom  is  widespread  on  the  arms  and 
legs  among  the  women  of  the  lower  castes  of  the  Tamil, 
etc.,  races  in  the  south  and  south- east  of  the  peninsula." 

The  following  note  on  the  practice  of  tattooing,  as 
carried  on  in  the  city  of  Madras,  is  mainly  based  on 
information  extracted  in  the  course  of  interviews  with 
professional  female  tattooers,  of  whom  the  first  arrived  in  a 
condition  of  maudling  intoxication.  These  women  belong 
to  the  class  of  Koravas,  or  Yerukalas,  "a  vagrant  tribe 
found  throughout  the  Madras  Presidency.  They  wander 
about  the  country  in  gangs,  selling  baskets,  carrying  salt, 
telling  fortunes,  and  pilfering  and  robbing  whenever  an 
opportunity  occurs.  As  house-breakers  they  are  especially 
expert,  and  burglary  is  their  favourite  crime. ^'*  The  men 
are  also  employed  in  hunting,  bird-snaring,  and  as  actors 
of  native  plays,  which  they  perform  on  the  road-side. 
Sometimes  they  masquerade  as  mendicants,  and  go  about, 
beating  a  drum,  and  begging  from  house  to  house  in  the 
bazar.  From  the  Police  records  I  gather  that  a  gang  of  the 
thief  class  camped  in  a  certain  spot  in  the  Yizagapatam 
district  for  more  than  two  months.  The  women  went  about 
begging,  and  effecting  an  entrance  into  respectable  houses 
by  tattooing  girls.  The  gang  then  suddenly  disappeared. 
"  Both  men  and  women  of  the  Korava  class  wear  tattoo 
marks  of  circular  or  semicircular  form  on  their  foreheads 

*  *  Madras  Census  Report,'  1881. 
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and  forearms.  When  they  are  once  convicted,  they  en- 
large or  alter  in  some  other  wa}^  the  tattoo  marks  on 
their  forearms,  so  that  they  mav  differ  from  the  previous 
descriptive  marks  of  identification  entered  by  the  Police 
in  their  search  books  and  other  records/'* 

The  female  tattooers  leave  Madras  during  the  harvest 
season,  and  pay  professional  visits  to  the  neighbouring 
districts,  travelling  as  far  as  Pondicherry  in  the  south  and 
Ouddapah  in  the  north.  By  these  women  Brdhmans, 
Sudras  of  all  classes,  Pariahs  and  Tamil- speaking  Muham- 
mada,ns  (Labbais)  are  operated  on.  The  patterns  range  fi^om 
a  dot  or  straight  line  to  complex  geometrical  or  convention- 
al designs.  Figures  of  wild  animals  are  not  met  with,  but 
scorpions,  birds,  fishes,  flowers  and  the  Yaishnava  sect- 
mark  are  common.  So,  too.  are  the  initials  or  name  in 
Tamil  characters  on  the  forearm.  Sometimes  Hindu  males 
are  tattooed,  as  an  amusement,  when  boys,  or,  in  some 
cases  among  the  lower  classes,  when  grown  up.  For  ex- 
ample, many  Pulaiyan  men  in  Travancore  are  tattooed  on 
the  forehead  with  a  crescent  and  circular  spot,  and  the 
Irulas  of  Chinglepnt  with  a  vertical  stripe  along  the  middle 
of  the  forehead.  The  Chakkiliyan  men  of  Madras  are 
very  freely  tattooed,  not  only  on  the  forehead,  but,  also 
with  their  name,  conventional  devices,  dancing  girls,  etc., 
on  the  chest  and  upper  extremities.  The  following  in- 
formation w^as  supplied  by  a  Tamil  mau,  with  a  European 
ballet-girl  tattooed  on  his  upper  arm,  who  was  engaged  in 
varnishing  cases  in  one  of  the  museum  galleries.  ''  Some 
years  ago  I  went  to  Ceylon  with  a  native  theatrical  company. 
While  in  Colombo  1  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Sinhalese 
who  was  a  professional  tattooer.  He  had  an  album  of 
patterns.  I  was  attracted  by  their  beauty,  and  subjected 
myself  to  the  operation.  It  was  an  easy  and  painless 
operation  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Madras  tattooer. 
The  Sinhalese  man  had  the  needles  tied  together  in  a 
different  way,  e.g.,  for  pricking  straight  lines  five  or  six 
needles  are  tied  together  in  a  row  ;  for  pricking  curves 
the  needles  are  arranged  in  a  curve.  The  Madras  tattooer 
has  the  needles  arranged  in  a  bundle,  and  the  operation, 
as  performed  with  them,  is  painful,  and  sometimes  followed 
by  swelling  and  ulceration."  Asked  whether  he  was  glad 
he  had  been  tattooed,  he  replied  that,  when  he  got  married 
^^ # 

*  M,  Paupa  Kao  Naidn  :  '  History  of  Railway  Thieves,'  1900. 
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lie  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  kept  it  hidden  hy  his  cloth. 
One  result  of  emigration  to  Burma  is  that  Tamil  men 
sometimes  return  from  that  country  tattooed  with  elabo- 
rate devices  worthy  of  the  tattooed  nobleman  in  a  booth 
at  a  race-meeting.  The  Eurasian  body  being  enveloped  in 
clotheSj  it  was  not  till  they  stripped  before  me  for  the 
purposes  of  anthropometry  that  I  became  aware  how 
prevalent  the  practice  of  tattooing  is  among  the  male 
members  of  the  community.  Nearly  all  the  hundred  and 
thirty  men  whom  I  examined  were,  in  fact,  tattooed  on  the 
chest,  upper  arms,  fore-arms,  wrists,  back  of  the  hands,  or 
shoulders.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  devices  in  blue, 
with  occasional  red ,  recorded  in  my  notes  : — 

Wafcteaii  shepherdess. 

Burmese  lady. 

Elephant. 

Sailing  boat. 

Initials  of  inamorata. 

Scorpion. 

Crossed  swords. 

Bracelets. 

Lizard 

Bugles, 

Many  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Eurasians  of  Malabar  have 
tattooed  on  their  fore -arms  a  bird  as  the  emblem  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Among  native  females  the  parts  of  the  body  selected  for 
the  operation  are  the  arm,  fore-leg,  forehead,  cheeks,  and 
chin.  But  sometimes,  in  cases  of  muscular  pain  or  other 
disorder,  the  operation  is  performed  as  a  remedial  agent 
over  the  shoulder  joint,  or  ou  the  thigh,  or  other  parts 
of  the  body.  A  legend  runs  to  the  effect  that  many  years 
ago,  a  Pariah  woman  wished  her  upper  arms  and  chest  to 
be  tattooed  in  the  form  of  a  bodice.  The  operation  was 
successfully  performed  until  the  region  of  the  heart  was 
reached,  and  then  a  vulnerable  part  was  punctured  by  the 
needles  with  the  result  that  the  woman  died.  Whence 
has  arisen  a  superstitious  objection  to  tattooing  of  the  breasts. 
Tattooing  is  a  sign  sometimes  that  puberty  has  been 
reached.  For  example,  the  tattooing  of  the  forehead 
indicates  that  the  Badaga  girl  of  the  Nilgiris  is  available 
for  matrimonial  purposes. 

The  Tamil  equivalent  of  tattooing  is  pachai-kuthukirathu, 
or  pricking  with  green.     The  marking  ink  is    prepared  in 


Queen  Alexandra. 
Steam-boat. 
Ballet- girl. 
Flowers  in  a  pot. 
The  word  '  mercy  ' 
Royal  arms. 
Crown  and  flags. 
Cross  and  anchor. 
Dancing  girl. 
Heart  and  cross. 
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tlie  following  manner.  Turmeric  (kappa  manja)  powder  and 
agathikeerai  (leaves  of  Seshania  grandiflora)  are  rubbed 
together  in  a  mortar  or  on  a  grinding  stone.  The  mixture 
is  spread  on  a  thin  cloth,  and  rolled  up  in  the  form 
of  a  wick,  which  is  placed  in  an  open  lamp  charged  with 
castor-oil.  The  wick  is  lighted,  and  the  lamp  covered  with 
a  new  earthen  pot,  on  the  inside  of  which  the  lamp  black 
is  deposited.  This  is  scraped  off,  and  mixed  with  human 
milk  or  water.  Instead  of  agathikeerai,  arumpilloo  (green 
parts  of  Gynodon  Dactyhn)  ov  karisinag'oni  {Eclipta 
alba)  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  wick.  As 
a  pricking  instrument,  three  or  more  sewing  needles  are 
fastened  together  with  thread.  In  the  performance  of  the 
operation,  the  pattern,  selected  from  the  dirty  bundle  of 
drawings  on  paper,  is  first  traced  on  the  skin  with  a  blunt 
stick  dipped  in  the  prepared  ink,  which  is  pricked  in  with 
the  needles.  The  part  is  then  washed  with  cold  water 
and  a  coat  of  ink  lubbed  over  the  surface.  To  allay  the 
pain,  oil  is  applied,  and  a  small  quantity  of  turmeric  powder 
is  rubbed  in,  to  brighten  the  colour  and  prevent  swelling. 
The  Korava  women,  being  illiterate,  are  unable  to  tattoo 
initials  or  names  unless  they  are  first  drawn  for  them. 
They  are  able  to  execute  the  complicated  patterns,  with 
which  they  are,  from  long  practice,  familiar,  with  consider- 
able dexterity,  and  will  tattoo  any  pattern  which  is  new  to 
them,  provided  that  it  is  first  drawn.  The  woman  who 
described  the  tattooing  process  to  me  traced  out  very 
elaborate  patterns,  with  great  rapidity,  with  the  blunt  stick 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  use,  but  could  make  no  way 
at  all  with  a  pencil.  The  Burmese  patterns  are,  as  already 
indicated,  far  more  artistic,  varied,  and  complicated  than 
those  executed  by  Koravas  ;  and  some  of  these  patterns  are 
now  being  copied  by  the  Madras  tattooers.  The  tattooer's 
fee  is  said  to  range  from  a  quarter-anna  for  a  dot  or  line 
1o  twelve  annas  for  a  complex  design.  And  in  up-country 
villages  payment  appears  tp  be  made  in  kind^  and  a  present 
of  rice  to  be  the  usual  remuneration. 

In  a  recent  article  *  Mr.  Kisley  identifies  the  tattooed 
designs  of  the  Dombs  of  Jeypore  as  being  related  to  the 
religion  and  mythology  of  the  tribe  ;  totems ;  and  having 
leference  to  their  traditional  avocations. 


'  Man  ',  July  1902. 
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Among  the  Todas  of  tlie  Nilgiris,  the  operation  is  per- 
formed by  an  elderly  woman.  Women  only  are  tattooed, 
and,  it  is  said,  they  must  have  borne  one  or  more  children. 
Grirls  are,  however^  occasionally  tattooed  after  reaching 
puberty,  but  before  giving  birth  to  children.  And  I  have 
seen  several  multiparas;  in  whom  the  absence  of  tattoo 
marks  was  explained  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too 
poor  to  afford  the  expense  of  the  operation,  or  that  they 
were  always  suckling  or  pregnant — conditions  in  which 
the  operation  would  not  be  free  from  danger.  The  dots 
and  circles  on  the  chest,  back,  arms^  and  legs,  of  which 
the  simple  devices  are  made  up,  are  marked  out  with  lamp- 
black made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  the  pattern 
is  pricked  in  with  the  spines  of  the  common  mountain 
barberry  {Berberis  aristata). 

1  have  seen  a  Bedar  of  the  Bellary  district,  who  had 
dislocated  his  shoulder  when  a  lad,  and  been  tattooed  over 
the  deltoid  with  the  figure  of  Hanuman  (the  monkey  god) 
to   relieve  the  pain. 

In  the  Bellary  district  the  Lingayats  have  one  Basivi 
(dedicated  prostitute)  of  their  caste  m  every  large  village. 
Her  initiation  is  carried  out  in  the  foUow^ing  way.  '^  The 
headmen  of  the  caste  meet,  and  perform  a  ceremony 
wedding  her  to  her  caste.  A  tdli,  on  which  is  figured  a 
bull  (Nandi,  Siva^s  bull)  is  tied  by  tbe  village  jangam  or 
priest,  who  draws  a  lingam  on  a  betel  leaf,  and  tattooes  the 
figure  on  her  upper  arm,  over  the  deltoid^  with  juice  of 
the  cashew-nut  {Anaxardium  occidentale).  This  is  often 
omitted,  and  she  is  not  marked  in  this  way.""* 

An  interesting  custom,  which  prevails  among  the 
Kadirs  and  Mala  Yedars  of  the  Auaimalai  hills  and  Travan- 
core,  and  among  them  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  is  that  of  chipping 
all  or  some  of  the  incisor  teeth,  both  upper  and  lower,  into 
the  form  of  a  sharp-pointed,  but  not  serrated  cone.  The 
operation,  which  is  performed  with  a  chisel  or  bill-hook 
and  file  by  members  of  the  tribe  skilled  thereat  on  Kadir 
boys  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  girls  at  the  age  of  ten 
or  thereabouts,  has  been  thus  described.  The  girl  to  be 
operated  on  lies  down,  and  places  her  head  against  a 
female  friend,  who  holds  it  tightly.  A  third  woman 
takes  a  sharpened  bill-hook,  and  chips  away  the  teeth  till 
they  are  shaded  to  a  point,  the  girl  operated  on  writhing 

*  F.  Fawcett:  'Journ.  Anth.  Soc./  Bombay,  Yol.  II,  No.  6,  1861. 
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and  groaning  witli  the  pain.  After  tlie  operation  she  looks 
dazed,  and  in  a  very  few  honrs  the  face  begins  to  swell. 
Pain  and  swelling  last  for  a  day  or  two,  accompanied  by 
severe  headache.  An  ugly  old  Mala  Vedar  man,  who  had 
his  teeth  very  slightly  filed,  on  being  asked  why  he  had 
not  conformed  to  the  tribal  fashion,  grinned  and  said 
"  What  beaaty  I  was  born  with  is  good  enough  for  me." 
Probably  the  operation  had  proved  more  than  he  could  bear  ; 
or,  may  be,  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  betel-nut  and 
leaves  which  are  the  customary  fee  of  the  filer.  The 
operation  is  performed  with  a  curved  bill-hook  with  a 
serrated  edge.*  The  fact  is  worthy  of  record,  as  a  link 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon, 
that  deformity  of  the  teeth  exists  as  a  tribal  custom 
among  the  Ehodias,  of  whom  M,  Deschamps  t  writes  as 
follows  :  "  J^ai  parcouru  deux  centres  importants  de 
Rhodias  :  dans  I'un  j'ai  remarque  la  pratique  de  la  mutila- 
tion des  dents,  completement  ignoree  par  I'autre.  Dans  le 
premier,  surcinq  ou  six  sujets  observes,  hommes  et  femmes, 
avaient  les  incisives  superieures  limees,  non  point  sur  la 
tranche  ou  les  bords  inferieurs,  ainsi  que  le  font  beaucoup 
de  peuples  primitifs,  mais  sur  la  face  exterieare  et  sur 
toute  la  longueur  d'uue,  deux  ou  trois  incisives.  Quelque- 
fois  la  partie  inferieure  dela  dent  offre,  en  outre,  un  veri- 
table sillon  horizontal  d^un  demi  a  un  millimetre  de  creux. 
L^epoque  a  laquelle  se  fait  cette  mutilation  est  indifferente, 
mais  je  I'ai  obssrvee  sur  une  petite  fille  de  treize  ans.  La 
raison  qu'ils  me  donnerent  de  cette  coutume,  pour  diminuer 
la  longueur  de  la  face,  est  non  moins  curieuse.'"' 

Turning  now  to  fashion  associated  with  religious  or 
superstitious  observance.  It  is  needless  to  dilate  on  the 
prevalent  Hindu  custom  of  painting  sect-marks,  or  smearing 
sacred  ashes  on  the  forehead  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enlarge  on  circumcision  as  practised 
by  the  Muhammadan  community.  In  connection,  however, 
with  circumcision,  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Muhammadan 
usurpation  of  Mysore  and  at  the  present  day,  some  interest- 
ing facts  are  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  recorded  %  that  "  the 
prisoners  taken  by  the  French  in  the  Hannibal  to  the 
number  of  nearly  500  were  landed  at  Cuddalore  in  June, 

*  Mrs.  Evans  :  '  Madras  Museum  Bull./  vol.  II,  No.  3,  1899. 
t  E.  Deschamps  :  '  An  Pays  des  Veddas,'  Ceylon,  1890. 
X  '  Narrative  of  William  Drake,  midshipman  of  the  Hannibal.'     Seton" 
Karr.     Selections  from  Calcutta  Gazettes. 
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1782.  In  August  they  were  delivered  over  to  Hyder  Ally 
Khan,  and  inarched  to  Bangalore.  In  Octo])er  the  young- 
est, to  the  number  of  51,  were  sent  to  Seringapatam.  Their 
heads  were  shaved,  all  their  things  were  taken  from  them, 
and  they  were  circumcised.  All  were  bound  on  parade,  and 
rings,  the  badge  of  slavery,  were  put  into  fcheir  ears.  Several 
European  boys  were  taught  dancing  in  the  country  style, 
and  forced  to  dance  in  female  dress  before  Tippoo." 

When  Tippoo  whs  at  Calicut,  the  Pagans  were  deprived 
of  the  token  of  their  nobility,  a  lock  of  hair  called  kudumi ; 
and  every  Christian  who  appeared  in  the  streets  must  either 
submit  to  be  circumcised,  or  be  hanged  on  the  spot.*  Among 
other  acts  of  cruelty  committed  by  Tippoo,  it  is  stated  that, 
seeing  a  Lingayat  woman  selling  curds  in  the  street  with- 
out a  body-cloth,  he  ordered  the  cutting  off  of  her  breasts. 
As  a  result  of  which  act  the  wearing  of  long  garments  came 
into  use  among  the  whole  female  population  of  Mysore. 
Of  other  forms  of  punishment  by  mutilation,  two  further 
examples  may  be  cited.  During  one  of  the  voyages  of  Vaseo 
de  G-ama  to  Malabar,  "the  captain-major  ordered  them  to 
cut  off  the  hands  and  noses  of  all  the  crews,  and  put  all 
that  into  one  of  the  small  vessels,  into  which  he  ordered 
them  to  put  the  friar,  also  without  ears,  nose,  or  hands, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  strung  round  his  neck,  with  a  palm- 
leaf  for  the  king  of  Calicut,  on  which  he  told  him  to  have 
a  curry  made  to  eat  of  what  his  friar  brought  him."t  In  the 
'V:zagapatam  Manual '  (1869)  Mr.  Carmichael  states  that 
'^  in  cases  oi  rape  (in  Jeypore)  the  procedure  was  to  cut  the 
woman's  nose  off,  and,  after  beating  the  man  well,  to  turn 
him  out  of  the  caste  by  stuffing  his  mouth  with  beef.  In 
eases  of  murder,  the  Rajah  generally  had  the  man's  hands, 
nose,  and  ears  cut  off,  but,  after  all  that,  he  seldom  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  the  deceased's  relatives.  There  is  a  man 
now  living  in  the  village  of  Bassoonee,  whose  hands  were 
cut  off  by  order  of  Rdjah  Chaitan  Deo  fourteen  years  ago. 
Pie  was  taken  red-handed  straight  to  the  Bdjal-,  and  his 
hands  were  off  within  an  hour  of  the  commission  of  the 
deed.     He  has  been  supported  by  the  Rajah  ever  since." 

To  return  to  circumcision.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
many  of  the  Kalians  of  the  Madura  district  practise  this 
rite.  The  origin  thereof  is  uncertain,  though  it  has  been 
suggested   that    it  is   a   survival  of  a  forcible    conversion 

*  Bartolomeo  :  '  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,'  1776-89. 
t  Correa  :  '  Three  Voyages  of  Vasco  de  Gam  a.' 
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to  Muhammadanism  of  a  section  of  the  Kurumbas  wlio 
fled  northwards  on  the  downfall  of  their  kingdom.*  It  is 
noted  in  the  '  Knrnool  Manual^  (1886)  that  the  Katika- 
vandlu,  who  sell  mutton,  are  either  Maharattas  or  Mussul- 
mans. Some  are  called  Sultani  butchers,  or  Hindus  forcibly 
circumcised  by  the  late  Nawab  of  Kurnool.  From  the 
'  Mysore  Census  report/  1891,  I  learn  in  connection  with 
the  Mydsa  Bedars  (hunters)  that  '^the  rite  of  circum- 
cision is  performed  on  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  custom  seems  to  have  been  imbibed  when  the  members 
of  this  sub-caste  were  included  in  the  hordes  of  Haidar  Ali. 
They  also  point  to  a  possible  conversion,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, to  Islam  in  those  periods  of  disorder,  and  a  subse- 
quent relapse  to  Hinduism.  For,  simultaneously  with  the 
circumcision,  other  rites,  such  as  the  pauchagav^yam,  the 
burning  of  the  tongue  with  a  nim  (Melia  Azadirachfa) 
stick,  etc., pre- eminently  Brdhmanical,  are  likewise  practised 
prior  to  the  youth  being  received  into  communion.'^  Of 
conversion  to  Muhammadanism  at  the  present  time,  a  good 
example  is  afforded  by  the  Cherumans  of  Malabar,  concern- 
ing whom  the  Census  Superintendent,  1881,  writes  as  fol- 
lows. '^  Conspicuous  for  their  degraded  and  humiliating 
disabilities  are  fche  Cherumars.  This  caste  numbered  99,009 
in  Malabar  at  the  Census  of  1871,  and,  in  18S1,  is  returned 
as  only  64J25.  There  are  40,000  fewer  Cherumans  than 
there  would  have  been  but  for  some  disturbing  influence, 
and  this  is  very  well  known  to  be  conversion  to  Muham- 
madanism. The  honour  of  Isldm  once  conferred  on  the 
Cheruman,  he  moves  at  one  spring  several  places  higher 
than  that  which  he  originally  occupied,  and  the  tigures 
show  that  nearly  50,000  Cherumans  and  others  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opening.  The  conversion  of  a  Pariah,  or 
low-caste  Hindu  to  Muhammadanism  raises  him  distinctly 
in  the  social  scale,  and  he  is  treated  with  more  respect  by 
Hindus.^'  Among  the  Mukkuvan  fishermen  of  Malabar 
conversion  to  Islam  is  common.  The  converts  are  called 
Puislam  or  Putiya  Islam  (new  Islam).  In  some  families 
there  is  a  rule  that  one  child  shall  become  a  Mussulman.! 
During  the  disturbance  in  Tinnevelly  in  1899,  some  of  the 
Shanars,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  said  to  have  gone 
into  the  Mahomedan  fold,  their  places  of  worship  being 
converted  into  improvised  mosques.     The  men  shaved  their 

*  Nelson  :  '  Manual  of  the  Madura  District,'  1868. 
t  '  Madras  Census  Report,'  1891, 
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heads,  and  grew  beards;  and  the  women  had  to  make 
sundry  changes  in  their  dress,  And,  in  the  case  of  boys, 
the  operation  of  circumcision  was  performed. 

As  in  Africa,  and  among  the  American  Indians,  Aus- 
tralians, and  Polynesians,  so  in  Southern  India  artificial  defor- 
mity of  the  hand  is  produced  by  chopping  off  some  of  the 
fingers.  Writing  in  1815,  Buchanan  (Hamilton)*  says  that 
"  near  Deonella  or  Deonhully,  a  town  in  Mysore,  is  a  sect  or 
sub-division  cf  the  Murressoo  Wocal  caste,  every  woman  of 
which,  previous  to  piercing  the  ears  of  her  eldest  daughter, 
preparatory  to  her  being  betrothed  in  marriage,  must 
undergo  the  amputation  of  the  first  joints  of  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers  of  her  right  hand.  The  amputation  is  per- 
formed by  the  blacksmith  of  the  village,  who,  having  placed 
the  finger  in  a  block,  performs  the  operation  with  a  chisel. 
If  the  girl  to  be  betrothed  is  motherless,  and  the  mother  of 
the  boy  has  not  before  been  subjected  to  the  amputation,  it 
is  incumbent  on  her  to  suffer  the  operation. ^^  Of  the  same 
ceremony  among  the  ''  Morsa-okkala-Makkalu '^  of  Mysore 
the  Abbe  Dubois  t  says  that,  if  the  bride's  mother  be  dead, 
the  bridegroom's  mother,  or  in  default  of  her  the  mother  of 
the  nearest  relative,  must  submit  to  the  cruel  ordeal.  In 
an  editorial  foot-note  it  is  stated  that  this  custom  is  no 
longer  observed.  Instead  of  the  two  fingers  being  ampu- 
tated, they  are  now  merely  bound  together,  and  thus  ren- 
dered unfit  for  use.  In  the  Census  report,  1891,  it  is 
recorded  that  this  type  of  deformity  is  found  among  the 
Morasas,  chiefly  in  Cuddapah,  North  Arcot,  and  Salem. 
"  There  is  a  sub- section  of  them,  called  Yeralu  icche 
kapulu,  or  kapulu  wlio  give  the  fingers,  from  a  curious  cus- 
tom which  requires  that,  when  a  grandchild  is  berii  in  a 
family,  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  grandfather  must 
have  the  last  two  joints  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of 
her  right  hand  amputated  at  a  temple  of  Bhairava.'^  Fur- 
ther, it  is  stated  in  the  'Manual  of  the  Salem  district'  (1883) 
that  ^'  the  practice  now  observed  in  this  district  is  that, 
when  a  grandchild  is  born  in  a  family,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
grandfather,  with  his  wife,  appears  at  the  temple  for  the 
ceremony  of  boring  the  child's  ear,  and  there  the  woman 
has  the  last  two  joints  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers 
chopped  off.     It  does  not  signify  whether  the  father  of  the 

*  East  India  Gazetteer. 
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first  grandchild  born  be  tlie  eldest  son  or  not,  as  in  any 
case  it  is  the  wife  of  tlie  eldest  son  who  has  to  undergo  the 
mutilation.  After  this,  when  children  are  born  to  other 
sons  J  their  wives  in  succession  undergo  the  operation. 
When  a  child  is  adopted_,  the  same  course  is  pursued/^ 

The  origin  of  the  custom  is  narrated  by  Wilks,*  and  is 
briefly  this.  Mahadeo  or  Siva,  who  was  in  great  perils  after 
hiding  successively  in  a  castor-oil  and  jawari  plantation, 
concealed  himself  in  a  linga-tonde  shrub  from  a  rakshasa 
who  was  pursuing  him,  to  whom  a  Marasa  Vakkaliga  culti- 
vator indicated,  with  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand,  the 
hiding-place  of  Siva,  The  god  was  only  rescued  from  his 
peril  by  the  interposition  of  Yishnu  in  the  form  of  a  lovely 
maiden  meretriciously  dressed,  whom  the  lusty  rakshasa, 
forgetting  all  about  Siva,  attempted  to  ravish,  and  was 
consumed  to  ashes.  On  emerging  from  his  hiding-place, 
Siva  decreed  that  the  cultivator  should  forfeit  the  offending 
finger.  The  culprit's  wife,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  field 
with  food  for  her  husband,  hearing  this  dreadful  sentence, 
threw  herself  at  Siva^s  feet,  and  represented  the  certain 
ruin  of  her  family  if  her  husband  should  be  disabled  for 
some  months  from  performing  the  labours  of  the  farm, 
and  besought  the  deity  to  accept  two  of  her  fingers  instead 
of  one  from  her  husband. .  Siva,  pleased  with  so  sincere  a 
proof  of  conjugal  affection,  accepted  the  exchange,  and 
ordered  that  her  family  posterity  in  all  future  genera- 
tions should  sacrifice  two  fingers  at  his  temple  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  transaction,  and  of  their  exclusive  devotion 
to  the  god  of  the  lingam.  For  the  following  account  of 
the  performance  of  the  rite,  as  carried  out  by  the  Marasa 
Takkaligaru  of  Mysore  I  am  indebted  to  an  article  by 
Mr.  V.  N.  Narasimmiyengar  t.  These  people  are  roughly 
classed  under  three  heads,  viz  :  "  (1)  those  whose  women 
offer  the  sacrifice  ;  (*2)  those  who  substitute  for  the  fingers  a 
piece  of  gold  wire,  twisted  round  the  fingers  in  the  shape  of 
rings.  Instead  of  cutting  the  fingers  off,  the  carpenter  removes 
and  appropriates  the  rings  ;  (3)  those  who  do  not  perform  the 
rite.  The  modus  operandi  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  fol- 
lowing. About  the  time  of  the  new  moon  in  Chaitra,  a  propi- 
tious day  is  fixed  by  the  village  astrologer,  and  thp  woman 
who   is   to    offer  the  sacrifice  performs  certain  ceremonies 

*  '  History  of  Mysore.' 
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or  puje    in  honour    of  Siva,   taking  food    only  once  a  day. 
For  three  days  before  the  operation  she  has  to   support  her- 
self with  milk,  sugar,  fruits,  etc.,  all  substantial  food  being 
eschewed.     On  the  day  appointed,  a  common  cart  is  brought 
out,  painted   in  alternate  stripes  with  white   and  red  ochre, 
and  adorned  with  gay  flags,  flowers,  etc  ,  in  imitation  of  a  car. 
Sheep  or  pigs  are  slaughtered  before  it,  their  number  being 
generally  governed  by  the  number  of  children  borne  by  the 
sacrificing  woman.     The  cart  is  then  dragged  by  bullocks, 
preceded  by  music,  the  woman  and  her  husband  following, 
with  new  pots  filled  with  waiter  and  small  pieces  of  silver 
money,  borne  on   their  heads,  and  accompanied  by  a  retinue 
of  friends  and  relatives.     The    village  washerman  has   to 
spread  clean  cloths  along  the  path  of  the  procession_,  which 
stops  near  the  boundary  of  the  village,  where  a  leafy  bower 
is  prepared,  with  three  pieces  of  stone  installed  in  it,  sym- 
bolising the   god  Siva.     Flowers,  fruits,  cocoanuts,  incense, 
etc.,  are  then  offered,  varied  occasionally  by  an  additional 
sheep  or  pig.    A  wooden  seat  is  placed  before  the  image,  and 
the  sacrificing  woman  places    upon  it  her    right  hand  with 
the  fingers  spread  out.    A  man   holds   her  hand  firmly,  and 
the  village  carpenter,  placing  his  chisel  on  the  first  joints  of 
her  ring   and   little  fingers,  chops    them  off  with   a  single 
stroke.     The  pieces  lopped  off  are  thrown  into  an  ant-hill, 
and  the  tips  of  the  mutilated  fingers,   round  which  rags  are 
bound,  are  dipped  into  a   vessel  containing  boiling  gingily 
(Sesamum   indicum)  oil.     A  good  skin  eventually  forms  over 
the  stump,  which  looks  like  a  congenital  malformation.    The 
fee  of  the  carpenter  is  one  kanthiraya  fanam    (four  annas 
eight     pies)    for  each  maimed  finger,  besides    presents   in 
kind.     The  woman   Tindergoes  the  barbarous    and  painful 
ceremony  without  a   murmur,   and  it  is  an   article  of  the 
popular  belief  that,  were  it  neglected,  or  if  nails  grow  on  the 
stump,  dire  ruin   and  misfortune  will  overtake  the  recusant 
family.     Staid  matrons,  who  have  had  their  fingers  maimed 
for  life  in  the  above  manner,  exhibit  their  stumps  with  a 
pride  worthy  of  a  better  cause.     At  the  termination  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  woman  is  presented  with  cloths,  flowers,  etc.,  by 
her  friends  and  relations,  to  whom  a  feast  is  given.     Her 
children  are  placed  on  an  adorned  seat,  and,  after  receiving 
presents  of  flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  their  ears  are  pierced  in  the 
usual  way.     It  is  said  that  to  do  so  before  would  be  sacri- 
lege/^  In  a  very  full  account  of  deformation  of  the  hand 
by  the  Berulu  kodo  sub-sect  of  the  Vakaliga  or  ryat  caste  iix 
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Mysore,  Mr.  F.  Fawcett  says  *  tliat  it  was  regularly  practised 
until  the  Commissioner  of  Mysore  put  a  stop  to  it  about 
twenty  years  ago.  "  At  present  some  take  gold  or  silver 
pieces,  stick  them  on  to  the  finger^s  ends  with  flour  paste,  and 
either  cut  or  pull  them  off.  Others  simply  substitute  an  offer- 
ing of  small  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  for  the  amputation. 
Others,  again,  tie  flowers  round  the  fingers  that  used  to  be 
cut,  and  go  through  a  pantomime  of  cutting  by  putting  the 
chisel  on  the  joint,  and  taking  it  away  again.  All  the  rest 
of  the  ceremony  is  just  as  it  used  to  be."  The  introduction 
of  the  decorated  cart,  which  has  been  referred  to,  is  con- 
nected by  Mr.  Fawcett  with  a  legend  concerning  a  zemindar, 
who  sought  the  daughters  of  seven  brothers  in  marriage  with 
three  youths  of  his  family.  As  carts  were  used  in  the  flight 
from  the  zemindar,  the  ceremony  is,  to  commemorate  the 
event,  called  Bandi  devuru,  or  god  of  cars.  As  by  throwing 
ear-rings  into  a  river  the  fugitives  passed  through  it^  while 
the  zemindar  was  drowned,  the  caste  people  insist  on  their 
women's  ears  being  bored  for  ear-rings.  And,  in  honour  of 
the  girls  who  cared  more  for  the  honour  of  their  caste  than 
for  the  distinction  of  marriage  into  a  great  family,  the 
amputation  of  part  of  two  fingers  of  women  of  the  caste  was 
instituted. 

I  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  eunuchs 
by  castration,  for  the  following  account  of  which  I  have  to 
indent  on  an  article  on  the  Kojahs  by  Mr.  J.  Sbortt.  f  "  The 
Kojahs,"  he  writes,  ''  are  the  artificially  created  eunuchs, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Higras  (impotents)  or  natu- 
ral eunuchs.  Some  years  ago  there  were  three  Kojahs 
at  the  head  of  the  State  prison  or  royal  mahai  at  Yellore, 
in  charge  of  some  of  the  wives,  descendants,  and 
other  female  connections  of  Tippu  Sultan.  These  men 
were  highly  respected,  held  charges  of  considerable  trust, 
and  were  Muhammedans  by  birth.  Tales  were  often  re- 
peated that  the  zenana  women  (slaves  and  adopted  girls) 
were  in  the  habit  of  stripping  them  naked  and  poking  fun  at 
their  helplessness.  There  were  two  Kojahs  in  the  employ  of 
the  late  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  They  were  both  Africans. 
On  the  death  of  the  Nabob  the  Government  allowed  one  of 
them  a  pension  of  fifteen  rupees  a  month.  Sometimes  Hindus, 
Sudras,  and  Brahmins  subject  themselves  to  the  operation  (of 
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castration)  of  their  own  accord  from  a  religions  impression. 
Others,  finding  themselves  naturally  impotent,  consider  it 
necessary  to  undergo  tJie  operation,  to  avoid  being  horn  again 
at  a  future  birth  in  the  same  helpless  state.  1'he  operation  is 
generally  performed  by  a  class  of  barbers,  sometimes  by 
some  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  eunuchs  themselves^  in 
the  following  manner.  The  patient  is  made  to  sit  on  an 
upturned  new  earthen  pot,  being  previously  well  drugged 
with  opium  or  bhang.  The  entire  genitals  being  seized  by 
the  left  hand,  an  assistant,  who  has  a  bamboo  lath  slit  in  the 
centre,  runs  it  down  quick  close  to.  the  piibis,  the  slit  firmly 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  genitals  at  the  root,  when  the 
operator,  with  a  sharp  razor,  runs  it  down  along  the  face  of 
the  lath,  and  removes  penis,  testicles,  and  scrotum  in  one 
swoop,  leaving^  a  large  clean  open  wound  behind,  in  which 
hoiling  gingilj  {Sesamumindicum)  oil  is  poured  to  staunch 
the  bleeding,  and  the  wound  covered  oyer  with  a  soft  rag 
steeped  in  warm  oil.  This  is  the  only  dressing  applied  to 
the  wound,  which  is  renewed  daily,  while  the  patient  is 
confined  in  a  supine  position  to  his  bed,  and  lightly  fed 
with  conjee  (rice  gruel),  milk,  etc.  During  the  operation  the 
patient  is  urged  to  cry  out  '  Deen  ^  (the  faith  in  Mahomed) 
three  times.'^  A  local  eunuch,  whom  I  interviewed,  informed 
me  that  castration  used  to  be  performed  in  Hyderabad  at 
about  the  age  of  sixteen.  A  pit,  o^  feet  deep,  was  dug  in  the 
ground,  and  filled  with  ashes.  And,  after  the  operation,  the 
patient  had  to  sit  on  the  ashes,  with  crossed  legs,  for  three 
days.  The  operation  was  performed  under  the  influence  of 
narcotics  by  a  Pir— the  head  of  the  Kojah  community. 

Of  branding  as  a  form  of  mutilation  many  examples 
are  afforded  in  6outhern  India.  The  Kotanien  of  the 
Nilgiris  have  the  cicatrix  of  a  burn  made  as  a  tribal 
mark  with  a  burning  cloth  across  the  lower  end  of  the 
back  of  the  forearm  when  they  are  more  than  eight  years 
old.  Nearly  all  the  Toda  men  have  one  or  more  raised 
cicatrices  forming  nodulous  growths  (keloids)  on  the  right 
shoulder.  These  scars  are  produced  by  burning  the  skin 
with  red-hot  sticks  of  Lttsrea  (the  sacred  fire-stick) ;  and 
the  Todas  believe  that  the  branding  enables  them  to  milk 
the  buffaloes  with  perfect  ease.  When  the  birth  of  a  first 
child  is  expected  in  a  Toda  family,  on  the  first  new  moon 
day  a  ceremony  called  ur  vot  pimmi  takes  place,  during 
which  an  elderly  woman  rolls  up  a  rag  to  the  size  of  a 
small  wick,  dips  it  in  oil,  lights  it,  and  with  the  burning 
end  brands  the  pregnant  woman^s  hands  in  four  places^ 
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one  at  each  end  of  tlie  lowest  joints  of  tlie  rigjlit  and  left 
thumbs,  and  one   dot  on  each  wrist.     Sometimes  branding 
is  resorted  to  as  a  curative  agent,   and^  when  sick  people 
are  in  a  state  of  collapse  from  high  fever,  they  are  branded 
between  the   eyebrows,   on  the   toes,  or   nape  of  the  neck, 
with  a  piece  of  bangle  glass,  leather,  nim  (Meiia  Azcidirac/da) 
atick,  or  piece   of  turmeric.     I  have  seen  a  Mala  branded 
with   a  circle  round  the  navel   as  a   cure  for  colic.     The 
Kathira  vandlu  (scissors  people),  and  other  nomadic  tribes 
are  branded  under  the  following  conditions.     As  the  gangs 
move    on,    exposed   to    changes    of    v,'eather,    the    children 
sometimes  get  a  disease  called  sandukatlu  or  palakurkura. 
The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  which  children  sometimes 
have  when  they  are  teething.     As  a  curative  agent,  they 
are  branded  on  the  face  between  the  eyebrows,  or  the  outer 
corners  of  the  eyes,   and  sometimes  on  the  abdomen.     The 
brand-marks  on  the  face  and  corners  cf  the  eyes  are  circular, 
and   those    on    the    abdomen    generally    horizontal.      The 
circular  marks  are  made   with   a  long  piece  of  saffron,  one 
end   of  which  is   burnt  for  the  purpose,  or  with  an  indigo- 
dyed  cloth  rolled  like  a  pencil,  and  burnt  at  one  end.     The 
horizontal   marks   are   made    with    a   hot  needle.     Similar 
brand  marks  are   made   by    some   caste    Hindus   on   their 
children.     In  some  parts  of  the  Mysore  province  and  Salem 
district,  when   a  child  is  born,  it  is  at  once  branded  on 
various  parts  of  the  body,  e.g.,  near  the  navel,  on  the  foot, 
back  of  the  hands,  face,  nape  of  the  neck,  and  sides  of  the 
abdomen.     The  Bestas  (hunters    and  fishermen)  of  North 
Arcot  are  divided  into  Telugu  Bestas  and  Parikiti  Bestas, 
the   difference    between  whom  is  chiefly   one  of   religious 
observance,  the  former  heing  in  the  habit  of  getting  them- 
selves  branded    on   the    shoulders    with    the    Vaishnavite 
emblems,    the  chank  and   chakram,*  and  the  latter  never 
undergoing  this  ceremony,  t     At  the  ceremony  of  dedication 
of  a  girl  as  a  Basivi   (dedicated  prostitute)  in  the  Bellarj' 
district  "a  t^li,  on  which  is  depicted  the  iraman  of  Vishnu, 
fastened  to  a  necklace   of  black  beads,   is  tied  round  her 
neck.     She  is  given,  by  way  of  insignia,  a  cane  as  a  wand, 
carried  in  the  right  band,  and  a  gopalam  or  begging  basket, 
which  is  slung  on  the  left  arm.     She  is  then  branded  with 

*'  The  chank  is  the  shell  of  the  mollusc  Turbinella  i-apa,  of  which  the 
right-hand  variety  is  held  very  sacred.  The  chakra  is  the  wheel  of  the 
law. 

t  *  Manual  of  the  North  Arcot  district. 
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a  heated  brass  instrument  with  a  chakra  on  the  right 
shoulder,  a  ohank  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  a  cliakra  over 
the  right  breast.  The  mark  over  the  breast  is  never  done, 
if  there  is  any  suspicion  that  the  girl  is  not  a  virgin.  The 
branding  in  Vishnu  temples  is  sometimes  merely  a  pretence, 
when  the  girl  under  dedication  is  very  young,  sandal-wood 
paste  being  interposed  between  her  skiti  and  the  heated 
instrument.  Among  the  castes  (Boyas,  Kurubas,  etc.),  who 
make  Basivis  of  their  girls,  a  few  men  are  branded  on  both 
shoulders  with  the  chank  and  chakra,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
closer  communication  with  the  deity,  and  to  ensure  their 
salvation.  They  are  somewhat  honoured  among  their 
fellows,  and,  at  a  marriage,  receive  the  first  betel  leaf  and 
other  tokens  of  respect.  Men  who  are  branded  are  buried 
face  downwards.  Curiously,  there  are  men  of  these  castes 
who  are  dedicated  to  god^l esses.  They  nre  generally 
beggars,  and  wear  female  attire.  They  are  not  celibates, 
and  may  be  branded  at  any  time.''  *  A  recent  petition  to 
a  European  l^agistrate  in  the  Bellary  district  runs  as 
follows.  Petition  of — ;,  aged  about  17  or  18.  I  have  agreed 
to  become  a  Basivi,  and  get  myself  stamped  by  my  guru 
(priest)  according  to  the  custom  of  my  caste,  I  request 
that  my  proper  age,  which  entitles  me  to  be  stamped,  may 
be  ascertained  personally,  and  permission  granted  to  be 
stamped. 

A  case,  in  which  branding  was  resorted  to  as  a  means 
of  extorting  a  confession,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  M.  Lewin.t 
Two  prisoners  appeared  before  him  with  their  bodies 
branded,  while  the  arms  of  one  of  them  were  swollen  from 
the  effects  of  a  tight  ligature. 

The  Oriya  Haddis  are  said  to  admit  to  their  ranks 
persons  from  all  castes,  except  the  Rellis  and  Medaras,  after 
first  branding  their  tongues  with  a  piece  of  gold  wire-^: 

When  proceeding  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of 
Subrahmaniya  8wdmi  at  Palani,  some  devotees  pierce  their 
cheeks  with  a  long  silver  needle,  which  traverses  the  mouth 
cavity;  pierce  the  tongue  with  a  silver  arrow,  which  is  passed 
vertically  through  the  protruded  organ  ;  and  place  a  silver 
shield  in  front  of  the  mouth,  so  that  it  may  not  be  opened 
except  when  they  are  drinking  milk.  Some  Dasaris 
(Vaishnavite   mendicants)   have  permanent   holes   in   their 

*  F.  Fawcett  '  Journ.  Anth.  Soo.,'  Bombay,  1891.. 

t  '  Torture  in  Madras ',  1857. 

X  *  Madras  Census  Eeport/  1901. 
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cheeks,  into  which  they  insert  the  needles  when  they  go 
about  the  country  in  pursuit  of  their  profession. 

For  the  following  note  on  branding  as  a  religious 
ceremonial  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  K.  Rangachari.  Branding 
for  religious  purposes  is  confined  to  the  two  sections,  Sri 
Yaishnavas  and  Madhvas,  of  the  Hindu  community.  Sri 
Vaishnava  Brahmans  are  expected  to  nndergo  this  ordeal 
at  least  once  during  their  life-time,  whereas  Madhva 
Brdhmans  have  to  submit  to  it  as  often  as  they  visit  their 
guru  (head  of  a  mutt  or  matam).  Of  men  of  other  castes, 
those  who  become  followers  of  a  Vaishnava  or  Madhva 
Acharya  (guru)  or  mutt,  are  expected  to  present  themselves 
before  the  guru  for  the  purpose  of  being  branded.  But  the 
ceremony  is  optional,  and  not  compulsory  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Brahmans.  Among  Sri  Yaishnavites  the  privilege  of 
being  branded  is  confined  to  the  elder  members  of  a  family^ 
Sanyasis  (ascetics),  and  the  heads  of  the  vaiious  mutts. 
All  individuals,  male  and  female,  must  be  branded,  after 
the  upanayana  ceremony  (thread  marriage)  in  the  case  of 
males,  and  after  marriage  in  the  case  of  women.  The 
disciples,  after  a  purificatory  bath,  and  the  usual  worship 
to  their  god,  proceed  to  the  residence  of  the  Acharya  or  to 
the  mutt,  where  they  are  initiated  into  their  religion,  and 
branded  with  the  chakra  on  the  right  shoulder  and  chank  on 
the  left.  The  initiation  consists  in  imparting  to  the  disciple, 
in  a  very  low  tone,  the  moola  munthra,  the  words  namo- 
narayanaya,  the  sacred  syllable  Om,  and  a  few  mantrams 
from  the  Brahma  Rahasyam  (secrets  about  god).  A  person 
who  has  not  been  initiated  thus  is  regarded  as  unfit  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremonies  which  have  to  be  performed  by 
Brdhmans.  Even  close  relations,  if  orthodox,  will  refuse 
to  take  food  prepared  or  touched  by  the  uninitiated. 

Madhvas  have  four  mutts  (religious  institutions)  to  which 
they  repair  for  the  branding  ceremony,  viz.  :  Vyasaraya, 
Sumathendra,  and  Mulabagal  in  Mysore,  and  Uttaraja  in 
South  Canara.  The  followers  of  the  Uttardja  mutt  are 
branded  in  five  places  in  the  case  of  male  adults,  and  boys 
after  the  thread  marriage.  The  situations  and  emblems 
selected  are  the  chakra  on  the  right  upper  arm,  right  side 
of  the  chest,  and  above  the  navel ;  the  chank  on  the  left 
shoulder  and  left  side  of  the  chest.  Women,  and  girls  after 
marriage,  are  branded  with  the  chakra  on  the  right  forearm 
and  the  chank  on  the  left.  In  the  case  of  widows,  the 
marks  are  impressed  on  the  shoulders  as  in  the  case  of  males. 
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The  disciples  of  the  three  other  mutts  are  generally 
branded  with  the  chakra  on  the  right  upper  arm,  and  chank 
on  the  left.  As  the  branding  is  supposed  to  remove  sins 
committed  during  the  interval^  they  get  it  done  every  time 
they  see'their  guru.  There  is  with  Madhvas  no  restriction 
as  to  the  age  at  which  the  ceremony  should  be  performed. 
Even  a  new-born  babe,  after  the  pollution  period  of  ten 
dayS;  must  receive  the  mark  of  the  chakra  if  the  guru 
should  turn  up.  Boys  before  the  upanayanam,  and  girls 
before  marriage,  are  branded  with  the  chakra  on  the 
abdomen  just  above  the  navel. 

The  copper  or  brass  branding  instruments  (muthras) 
are  not  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature,  but  sufficient  to 
singe  the  skin,  and  leave  a  deep  black  mark  in  the  case  of 
adultsj  and  a  light  mark  in  that  of  young  people  and  babies. 
In  some  cases,  disciples,  who  are  afraid  of  being  hurt, 
bribe  the  person  who  heats  the  instruments  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  guru  regulates  the  temperature  so  as  to  suit  the 
individual.  If,  for  example,  the  disciple  is  a  strong,  well- 
built  man,  the  instruments  are  well  heated,  and,  if  he  is  a 
weakling,  allowed  to  cool  somewhat  before  their  application. 
If  he  has  to  deal  with  babies,  he  presses  the  instrument 
against  a  wet  rag  before  applying  it  to  the  infantas  skin. 
Some  mattathipathis  (head  priests  of  the  mutt)  are,  it  is 
said,  inclined  to  be  vindictive,  and  to  make  a  very  hot 
application  of  the  instruments  if  the  disciple  has  not  paid 
the  fee  (gurukanika)  to  his  satisfaction. 

The  guru  thakshina  (fee)  is  not  fixed  in  the  case  of  Sri 
Vaishnavas,  whereas  Madhvas  are  expected  to  pay  from  one 
to  three  months'  income  for  being  branded.  Failure  to 
pay  is  punished  with  excommunication  on  some  pretext  or 
other.  The  area  of  skin  branded  generally  peels  off  within 
a  week,  leaving  a  pale  mark  of  the  muthra  which  either  dis- 
appears in  a  few  months,  or  persists  throughout  life, 

Madhvas  should  smear  daily  with  gopi  paste  (white 
kaolin)  five  muthrams  on  the  following  places  :  forehead, 
outer  corners  of  the  eyes,  three  places  on  the  neck,  the 
upper  arms,  chest,  and  three  places  on  the  abdomen. 
The  names  of  these  muthrams  are  :  chakra,  chank  or  shanka, 
gatha  (weapon  of  war  used  by  Bhima,  one  of  the  Pandavas), 
padma  (lotus),  and  Narayana. 

Portions  of  this  article  have  already  been  published 
in  the  Bulletin  series,  and  are  now,  for  convenience,  brought 
together  with  additions. 

E.  T. 

B  E 
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tJRALIS,  SHOLAGIAS   AND   IRULAS. 


^In  the  Madras  Census  report,  1891,  it  is  stated  that 
"  IJrdli  is  the  name  of  a  caste  of  agricultural  labourers 
found  chiefly  in  the  Madura  and  Trichinopolj  districts. 
The  wordUrali  means  a  ruler  of  a  village.  ^  In  the  Wvndd 
there  is  a  section  of  Kurumbas  called  IJrali  Kurumbas, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  IJralis  of  the  Tamil 
CjDuntry  are  an  offshoot  of  the  great  Kurumba  race^'.  The 
IJrdlis,  who  form  the  subject  of  the  present  note,  dwell  at 
an  altitude  of  1,800  feet  in  the  jungles  of  Dimbhum  in  the 
Coimbatore  district,  where  a  forest  bungalow,  situated  on 
a  breezy  ridge  overlooking  the  plains, ^formed  a  convenient 
centre  from  which  to  study  both  IJrdlis  and  the  more 
primitive  ^Sholagas. 

The  IJrdlis  are  familiar  with  the  Badagas,  who  have  a 
settlement  not  many  miles  distant  ;  the  Todas,  who 
occasionally  migrate  across  the  adjacent  Nilgiri  frontier  in 
search  of  grazing  land  for  their  buffaloes  ;  and  the 
Kurumbas  and  Irulas,  who  inhabit  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  Nilgiris,  which  run  down  to  Coimbatore.  With  the 
civilised  world  they  are  acquainted,  as  they  carry  loads  to 
the  plains,  and  run  down  to  market  at  the  town  of 
Sathyamangalam,  which  is  only  seventeen  miles  distant 
from  Dimbhum.  Like  the  Nilgiri  Badagas,  they  are  clad 
in  turban,  and  long  flowing  body-cloth,  white  (when  new), 
or  striped  with  red  and  blue.  The  hair  is  worn  long  and 
unkempt,  or  shaved  a  la  Hindu  with  kudumi  in  mimicry 
of  the  more  civilised  classes.  A  man  was  introduced  to 
us  as  an  expert  mimic  of  the  note  of  the  paroquet,  peacock, 
■jungle-fowl  and  other  forest  birds  ;  and  a  small  party 
improvised,  in  front  of  the  bungalow,  a  bird -trap  cleverly 
constructed  out  of  stones,  an  iron  plate  from  the  camp 
kitchen,  bamboo,  and  rope  made  on  the  spot  from  the 
bark  of  Ficus  Tsiela.  The  making  of  fire  with  flint  and 
steel  is  fast  disappearing  in  favour  of  safety  matches. 

The  Ilrdlis  say  that  they  are  men  of  seven  kulams 
(i.e.,  having  seven  posts  to  the  marriage  booth),  and  are 
children  of  Billayya,  while.they  describe  the  iSholagas  as 
men  of  five  kulams  and  children  of  Karayya.  They  call 
themselves   Urdlis   or   Irulas,   and   when   questioned,    say 
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that,  as  Billayya  and  Karayya  are  brothers,  they  may  also 
be  called  Sholagas.  But  there  is  no  intermarriage  between 
IJrdlis  and  Sholagas,  though  members  of  the  two  tribes 
sometimes  interdine.  They  speak  a  patois  of  mixed 
Tamil  and  Canarese,  and  have  a  number  of  exogamous 
septs,  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  which  is  not  clear. 
They  indulge  in  a  large  repertoire  of  nickname^.,  for  the 
most  part  of  a  personal  nature,  such  as  donkey -legged, 
big-navelled,  pot-bellied,  hair-lipped,  hairy  like  a  bear  or 
the  tail  of  a  mungoose,  toothless,  lying,  brought  up  on 
butter-milk.  One  man  was  named  Kothe  Kalian  (kotha= 
a  stone j,  because  he  was  born  on  a  rock  near  Kotagiri. 

The  majority  of  the  tribe  earn  a  modest  liyelihood  by 
collecting  minor  forest  produce,  such  as  myrabolams,  wax 
and  honey,  and  poles  for  use  as  primitive  breaks  for  country 
carts  during  the  ascent  of  the  ghat  road.  These  poles 
are  tied  to  the  carts  by  ropes,  and  trail  behind  on  the 
ground,  so  that,  when  the  cart  stops,  the  backward  course 
of  the  wheels  is  arrested.  Some  till  the  soil,  and  cultivate 
various  kinds  of  food- grains.  Others  are  sheep  and  cattle 
owners.  A  few  families  possess  land,  which  is  given  free 
of  rent  by  the  Forest  department  on  condition  that  they 
work  for  the  department  whenever  their  services  are 
required.  As  a  class  they  are  not  inclined  to  do  hard 
work,  and  they  appear  to  get  into  the  clutches  of  money- 
lending  Chettis.  Their  staple  food  is  rdgi  {Weusine 
Coracana).  But  they  eat  also  sheep,  fowls,  goat,  deer, 
pigeons  and  doves,  black  monkeys,  wild  boar,  hare, 
hedgehogs,  paroquets,  quails  and  partridges,  jungle-fowl, 
wood-cock,  wood-peckers,  and  other  denizens  of  the  jungle. 
A  man  who  was  asked  whether  they  eat  beef,  cats,  toads, 
bears,  or  white  monkeys,  expectorated  violently  at  the 
mention  of  each,  and  the  suggestion  of  the  first  three 
produced  the  most  explosive  oral  demonstration. 

Tribal  disputes  are  referred  to  a  head-man,  called 
Yejamana,  who  must  belong  to  the  exogamons  sept  called 
Sambe,  and  whose  ajDpointment  is  an  hereditary  one.  To 
assist  him,  three  others,  belonging  to  the  Kalkatti,  Kolkara 
and  Kurinanga  septs,  whose  hereditary  titles  are  Pattagara, 
Gouda  and  Kolkara,  are  appointed.  The  Kolkara  has  to 
invite  people  to  the  panchayat  (tribal  council),  collect  the 
fines  inflicted  and  be  present  on  the  occasion  of  marriages. 
A  woman  who,  after  marriage,  refuses  to  live  with  her 
husband,  is  punished  thus.  She  is  tied  to  a  tree,  and  the 
Eolkaran  empties  the  contents  of  a  hornet  or   wasp's  nest 
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at  lier  feet.  After  a  few  minutes  tlie  woman  is  questioned, 
and,  if  she  agrees  to  live  witli  her  husband,  she  must,  in 
token  of  assent,  lick  a  mark  made  on  his  back  by  the  Kolkara 
with  fowl's  excrement,  sayiug  ''You  are -my  husband. 
In  future  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  you,  and  will  obey  you.'' 
Even  after  this  ordeal  has  been  gone  through,  a  woman 
may,  on  payment  of  a  fine,  leave  her  husband  in  favour 
of  another  man  of  the  tribe. 

When  a  girl  reaches  puberty,  she  is  anointed,  decorated 
with  jewelry,  and  made  to  occupy  a  separate  hut  for 
seven  days,  during  which  time  two  young  girls  keep  her 
company.  On  the  eighth  day,  all  three  bathe  in  a  pond 
or  stream,  and  return  in  their  wet  clothes  to  the  girl's 
home,  where  they  sit  on  a  pestle  placed  in  front  of  the 
door.  A  plantain  leaf  is  then  placed  in  front  of  them  on 
which  cooked  rice  and  curry  are  spread.  A  child,  aged 
about  eight  or  nine  months,,  is  set  in  the  girl's  lap, 
and  she  feeds  the  infant  with  a  small  quantity  of  rice,  of 
which  she  herself  swallows  a  few  mouthfuls.  Those 
assembled  then  sit  down  to  a  feed,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  they  wash  their  hands  in  a  dish,  and  the  girl  throws 
the  water  away.  The  feast  concluded,  the  spot  is  sprinkled, 
with  cowdung  water,  and  cleaned  up  by  the  girl. 

Marriage  is  either  infant  or  adult,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
latter.  The  match-making  is  carried  out  by  the  boy's 
parents,  who,  with  his  other  relations,  pay  two  visits,  one 
with  and  one  without  the  boy,  to  the  parents  of  the  girl. 
At  the  first  visit  a  present  of  ragi,  and  at  the  second 
plantains,  rice,  and  millet  pudding  is  made.  The  party 
must  be  received  with  due  respect,  which  is  shown  by 
taking  hold  of  the  walking-sticks  of  the  guests  on  arrival, 
and  receiving  them  on  a  mat  spread  inside  the  house. 
The  customary  form  of  salute  is  touching  the  feet  with 
both  hands,  and  raising  them,  with  palms  opposed,  to  the 
forehead.  Before  taking  their  seats,  the  guests  salute  a 
vessel  of  water,  which  is  placed  on  the  mat,  surrounded  by 
betel  leaves  and  nuts.  A  fiower  is  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  stone  or  figure  which  represents  the  tribal  goddess,  and, 
after  puja  has  been  done  to  it,  it  is  addressed  in  the  words 
"  Oh,  swami  !  drop  the  flower  to  the  right  if  the  marriage 
is  going  to  be  propitious,  and  to  the  left  if  otherwise.'' 
Should  the  flower  remain  on  the  image,  without  falling 
either  way,  it  is  greeted  as  a  very  happy  omen.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  betrothal  ceremony,  if  the  bridegroom's  party, 
on  their  way  to  the  bride's  village,  have  to  cross   a    stream. 
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runnino-  or  dry,  the  bridegroom  is  not  allowed  to  walk  across 
it,  but  must  be  carried  over  on  tne  back  of  his  maternal 
uncle.  As  they  approach  the  bride^s  home,  they  are  met  by 
the  Kolkara  and  two  other  men,  to  whom  the  Kolkara, 
after  receiving  the  walking-sticks  of  the  guests,  hands  them 
over.  Failure  to  do  so  would  be  an  act  of  discourtesy,  and 
regarded  as  an  insult  to  be  wiped  out  by  a  heavy  fine. 
When  the  procession  arrives  at  the  house,  entrance  into  the 
marriage  booth,  is  prevented  by  a  stick  held  across  it  by 
people  of  the  bride's  village.  A  mock  struggle  takes  place, 
during  which  turmeric  water  is  thrown  by  both  sides,  and 
an  entrance  into  the  house  is  finally  effected.  After  a  meal 
has  been  partaken  of,  the  bridal  party  proceed  to  the  village 
of  the  bridegroom,  where  the  bride  and  groom  are  lodged  in 
separate  houses.  In  front  of  the  bridegroom's  house  a 
booth,  supported  by  twelve  posts  arranged  in  four  rows, 
has  been  erected.  The  two  pillars  nearest  the  entrance 
to  the  house  are  called  moorthi  kamba.  Into  the  holes 
made  for  the  reception  of  these,  after  a  cocoanut  has  been 
broken,  ghi  (clarified  butter),  milk,  and  a  few  copper  coins 
are  placed.  The  bridal  pair^  after  the  usual  oil  bath,  are 
led  to  the  booth,  decorated  with  jewels  and  wearing  new 
cloths,  and  made  to  sit  on  a  plank.  A  cocoanut  is  broken, 
and  tliey  salute  a  vessel  placed  on  a  plate.  The  bridal 
party  then  adjourn  to  a  pond  or  stream,  and  do  puja  to 
their  god.  On  the  return  thence  the  bridal  couple  must 
be  accompanied  by  their  maternal  uncles,  who  should  keep 
on  dancing,  while  cocoanuts  are  broken  in  front  of  them  till 
the  house  is  reached.  The  contracting  parties  then  again 
sit  on  the  plank  with  their  little  fingers  linked,  while  the 
bride  money  (theravu)  is  paid  to  the  father-in-law,  and  the 
miik  money  (p41  kuli)  to  the  mother-in-law.  The  tali  (a 
golden  disc)  is  then  tied  on  to  the  bride's  neck  by  some 
female  relation  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, after  saluting  those  assembled,  enter  the  house, 
where  the  young  wife  is  at  once  told  to  cook  some  rice,  of 
which  she  and  her  husband  partake  from  the  same  leaf 
plate. 

There  exists,  among  the  IJralis,  a  kind  of  informal  union 
called  kuduvali.  A  man  and  woman  will,  by  mutual 
agreement,  elope  into  the  jungle,  and  live  there  together,  till 
they  are  discovered  and  brought  back  by  their  relations. 
A  panchayat  is  held,  and  they  are  recognised  as  man  and 
wife  if  the  bride  money  and.  fine  inflicted  are  paid.  Failure 
to  pay  up  would   render  them  liable  to   excommunication. 
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To  celebrate  the  event,  a  feast  must  be  given  bj  the  man ; 
and;,  if  he  should  die  without  having  fed  the  community, 
any  children  born  to  him  are  considered  as  illegitimate.  In 
such  a  case,  the  widovr  or  her  near  relatives  are  asked  to 
give  food  to  at  least  a  few  before  the  corpse  is  removed,  so 
as  to  legitimatise  the  children. 

The  Uralis  bury  their  dead,  and  the  death  ceremonies 
are,  to  a  certain  extent^  copied  from  those  of  the  Badagas. 
As  soon  as  a  member  of  the  tribe  dies^  the  corpse  is  anointed, 
washed,  and  dressed  in  new  clothes  and  turban.  On  the 
face  three  silver  coins  are  struck,  viz.:  — a  rupee  on  the  fore- 
head, and  a  quarter  rupee  outside  each  eye.  When  all  have 
assembled  for  the  funeral,  the  corpse  is  brought  out  and 
placed  under  a  car  (teru)  of  six  storeys,  made  of  bamboo 
and  sticks,  covered  with  coloured  cloths  and  flags,  and 
having  at  the  top  a  kalasa  (brass  vessel)  and  umbrella.  To 
the  accompaniment  of  a  band  a  dance  takes  place  around  the 
car,  and  the  procession  then  mo^es  on  to  the  burial  ground, 
where  a  cow-buffalo  is  brought  near  the  car,  and  a  little 
milk  drawn  and  poured  three  times  into  the  mouth  of  the 
corpse.  A  cow  and  one  or  two  calves  are  then  taken  round 
the  car,  and  the  calves  presented  to  the  sister  of  the 
dece'ased.  The  car  is  then  broken  up,  after  the  decorations 
have  been  stripped  off.  The  corpse  is  buried  either  on  the 
spot,  or  taken  away  to  distant  Nirgundi,  and  buried  there. 
On  the  eighth  day  after  the  funeral  or  return  from  Nir- 
gundi, the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  has  his  head  shaved, 
and,  together  with  his  brother's  wife_,  fasts.  If  the  funeral 
has  been  at  Nirgundi,  the  son,  accompanied  by  his  relations, 
proceeds  thither  after  tying  some  cooked  rice  in  a  cloth. 
On  arrival  he  offers  this  to  all  the  memorial  stones  in  the 
burial  ground  (goppamane),  and  erects  a  stone,  which  he 
has  brought  with  him,  in  memory  of  the  deceased.  He  then 
anoints  all  the  stones  with  ghi,  which  is  contained  in  a 
green  bamboo  measure.  He  then  collects  the  rice,  which  has 
been  offered,  and  one  of  the  party,  becoming  inspired,  gives 
vent  to  oracular  declarations  as  to  the  season's  prospects, 
the  future  of  the  bereaved  family,  etc.  The  collected  rice 
is  regarded  as  sacred,  and  is  partaken  of  by  all.  Each  sept 
has  its  own  goppamane,  which  is  a  rectangular  space  with 
mud  walls  on  three  sides.  In  cases  in  which  the  corpse  has 
been  buried  close  to  the  village,  the  grave  is  marked  by  a 
pile  of  stones.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards  the  body  is 
exhumed,  and  the  bones  are  collected,  and  placed  in  front 
of  the  house  of  the  deceased.     All  the  relations  weep,   and 
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the  son  conveys  tlie  bones  to  Nirgundi,  wliere  he  buries 
thera.  On  the  eighth  day  he  revisits  the  spot,  and  erects  a 
stone  with  the  ceremonial  already  described. 

The  Ilralis  v^^orship  a  variety  of  minor  deities,  and  sacri- 
fice sheep  and  goats  to  Pdlrayan.  They  observe  two  annual 
festivals,  viz  : — (a)  Thai  nombn,  when  the  whole  house  is 
cleaned,  and  margosa  (Melia  Azadirachta)  twigs  and  spikes 
of  Achyranthes  aspera  are  tied  together,  and  placed  in  front 
of  the  house  over  the  roof,  or  struck  into  the  roof  over- 
hanging the  eutrance.  A  sumptuous  repast  is  partaken  of. 
This  ceremonial  takes  place  in  the  month  Thai  (December — 
.Tanuary)  ;  {)>)  In  the  month  Vydsi  (March — April)  a  large 
trough  is  placed  close  to  a  well,  and  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  salt  and  water.  The  cattle,  decorated  with  leaves  and 
flowers,  are  brought,  one  by  one,  to  the  trough,  and  made  to 
drink  the  salt  water. 


In  his  description  of  the  Sholagas  or  Soiagas,  early  in  the 
last  century,  Buchanan  writes  *  that  they  "speak  a  bad  or  old 
dialect  of  the  Karnata  language,  have  scarcely  any  clothing 
and  sleep  round  a  fire,  lying  on  a  few  plantain  leaves,  and 
covering  themselves  with  others.  They  live  chiefly  on  the 
summits  of  mountains,  where  the  tigers  do  not  frequent, 
but  where  their  naked  bodies  are  exposed  to  a  disagreeable 
cold.  Their  huts  are  most  wretched,  and  Cdnsist  of  bamboos 
with  both  ends  stuck  into  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  an  arch, 
which  is  covered  with  plantain  leaves.'^  The  up-to-date 
Sholaga,  who  inhabits  the  jungles  between  Dimbhum  and 
KoUegal  on  the  Mysore  frontier,  is  clad  in  a  cotton  loin- 
cloth, supplemented  by  a  coat  of  English  pattern  with 
regimental  buttons,  and  smears  himself  freely  on  special 
occasfons,  such  as  a  visit  to  the  Grovernment  anthropologist, 
with  sacred  ashes  in  mimicry  of  the  Lingayats.  The  tShola- 
gas  call  themselves  men  of  five  kulams,  or  exogaraous  septs 
into  which  they  are  sub-divided,  viz  : — Chalikiri,  Teneru, 
Belleri,  Surya  (the  sun),  and  Aleru.  A  legend  is  current 
among  them  that,  in  days  of  old,  there  lived  a  Eakshasa  by 
name  Savanan,  who  was  a  tyrant.  To  get  rid  of  their 
oppressor  the  two  brothers,  Karayya  and  Billayya  (or 
Madappa)  put  their  heads  together,  a,nd  decided  to  seek  the 
advice  of  Krishna,  who  suggested  the  following  stratagem. 
Close   to    Savanan^s  home    there    was    a    precipitous   rock. 

*  '  Journej'  through  Mysore,  Canara  and  Malabar,'  1807. 
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This  tliej  heated,  and  then  invited  the  unsuspecting  Edk- 
shasa  to  walk  on  it  with  a  pair  of  shoes  made  of  bees-wax, 
with,  whicli  they  presented  him.  During  his  progress 
across  the  rock  his  shoes  melted,  and  the  unfortunate  demon 
lost  his  balance  and  tumbled  over.  His  enemies  thereupon 
fell  on  him,  and  killed  him.  A  knoll  near  Gaddesal,  where 
the  incident  took  place,  is  still  known  as  konna  niedu  or 
hill  where  one  was  killed. 

Tribal  disputes,  e.g.,  quarrelling  and  adultery,  are  decided 
by  the  Yejamana,  assisted  by  a  Pattagara  and  a  few  leading 
men  of  the  community.  Under  the  orders  of  the  two  former 
'  is  the  Chalavathi  or  village  servant.  The  Yejamana,  Patta- 
gara, and  Chalavathi  must  belong  respectively  to  the 
Ohalikiri,  Teneri,  and  Surya  septs. 

When  a  girl  reaches  puberty,  she  occupies  a  separate 
liut  for  five  daySj  and  then  returns  home  after  a  bath. 
The  maternal  uncle  should  present  her  with  a  new  cloth, 
betel  leaves  and  nuts,  and  plantain  fruits.  In  the  formal 
marriage  ceremony  the  tali  is  tied  by  the  bridegroom 
inside  a  bootli ;  the  maternal  uncle,  if  he  can  afford  it, 
presents  a  new  cloth  to  the  bride ;  and  a  feast  is  held. 
Sometimes  even  this  simple  rite  is  dispensed  with,  and 
the  couple,  without  any  formality,  live  together  as  man 
and  wife,  on  the  understanding  that,  at  some  time,  a  feast 
must  be  given  to  a  few  of  the  community.  I  am  told  that  the 
Sholagas  of  the  Burghur  hills  have  a  very  extraordinary 
way  of  treating  expectant  mothers.  A  few  days  before  the 
event  is  expected  to  take  place,  the  husband  takes  his  wife 
right  away  into  the  jungle,  and  leaves  her  there  alone  with 
three  days'  supply  of  food.  There  she  has  to  stay  and  do 
the  best  she  can  for  herself.  If  she  does  not  come  back  at 
the  end  of  the  three  days,  the  husband  goes  out  and  takes 
her  more  food.  But  she  may  not  return  to  her  village  till 
the  baby  is  born.  When  one  of  these  unfortunate  creatures 
comes  back  safely,  there  is  a  great  celebration  in  her  honour 
with  tom-toms,  etc. 

The  dead  are  buried  with  the  body  lying  on  its  left  side, 
and  the  head  to  the  south.  On  their  return  home  from  a 
f  aneral,  those  who  have  been  present  thereat  salute  a  lighted 
lamp.  On  the  spot  w^here  the  dead  person  breathed  his  last 
a  little  ragi  paste  and  water  are  placed,  and  here,  on  the 
fourth  day,  a  goat  is  sacrificed,  and  offered  up  to  the  soul  of 
the  departed.  After  this  the  son  proceeds  to  the  burial 
ground,  carrying  a  stone,  and  followed  by  five  men  selected 
from  each  of  the  exogauious  septs.     Arrived  near  the  grave, 
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they  sit  dowiij  while  the  son  places  the  stone  on  the  ground, 
and  they  then  lift  it  in  succession.  The  last  man  to  do  so 
is  said  to  fall  into  a  trance.  On  his  recovery  five  leaves 
(plantain,  teak,  etc.)  are  arranged  round  the  stone,  and,  on 
each  leaf,  five  different  kinds  of  food  are  placed.  The  five 
men  partake  of  the  food,  each  from  the  leaf  allotted  to  his 
sept.  The  meal  concluded,  the  son  holds  the  stone  in  his 
hands,  while  his  companions  pour  rdgi  and  water  over  it, 
and  then  carries  it  away  to  the  gopamanne  of  his  sept,  and 
sets  it  up  there. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  death  in  a  Mala  Velldla  village  the 
Sholagars  come  in  crowds,  with  clarionets  and  drums,  and 
bells  on  their  legs,  and  dance  in  front  of  the  house.  And 
the  corpse  is  borne,  in  musical  procession,  to  the  burning- 
ground. 

The  staple  food  of  the  Sholagas  is  ragi  paste  and  yams 
{Dioscorea), which,  like  the  TJrdlis,  they  supplement  by  sundry 
jungle  animals  and  birds.  Paroquets  they  will  not  eat,  as 
they  regard  them  as  their  children. 

Their  main  occupation  is  to  collect  minor  forest  produce, 
"  myrabolams,  vembadam  bark  ( Ventilago  madraspatana) 
2i>Ydt>vQ,xnhQ>Y]s.  {Cassia  auriculata),  deers^  horns,  tamarinds^ 
gum,  honey,  soap-nuts,  sheekoy  [Acacia  Concinna),  etc.  The 
forests  have  been  divided  into  blocks,  and  a  certain  place 
within  each  block  has  been  selected  for  the  forest  depdt. 
To  this  place  the  collecting  agents  mostly  Sholagars  and 
IJralis  bring  the  produce,  and  there  it  is  sorted  and  paid  for 
by  special  supervisors  appointed  for  the  work."* 


Turning  now  to  the  Irulas  or  Villiyans  (bowmen),  who 
live*  in  the  town  of  Chingleput,  about  fifty  miles  distant 
from  Madras.  They  have  attained  to  a  higher  stage  of 
civilisation  than  the  jungle  Irulas  of  the  Nilgiris,  of  whom 
I  have  given  a  brief  account  elsewhere,t  and  are  defined,  in 
the  Census  report,  1901,  as  a  semi- Brdhmanised  forest  tribe, 
who  speak  a  corrupt  Tamil.  In  a  note  on  the  Irulas 
Mackenzie  writes  as  follows. J  "  After  the  Yuga  Pralayam 
(deluge,  or  change  from  one  Yuga  to  another)  the  Villars 
or  Irulans,  Malayans,  and  Vedans,  supposed  to  be  descend- 
ants of  a  Rishi  under  the  influence  of  a  malignant  curse 


*  A.  W.  Lushington,  Ind.  Forester,  April  1902. 
t  '  Museum  Bull.,'  Vol.  II.,  No.  1. 
J  Manuscripts,  Tamil,  Vol.  III. 
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were  living  in  tlie  forests  in  a  state  6t  nature,  tliougli  they 
have  now  taken  to  wearing  some  kind  of  covering — males 
putting  on  skins  and  females  stitched  leaves.  Roots,  wild 
fruiis,  and  honey  constitute  their  dietary,  and  cooked  rice  is 
always  rejected,  even  when  gratuitously  offered.  They  have 
no  clear  ideas  about  God,  though  they  offer  rice  (wild  variety) 
to  the  goddess  Kanniamma.  The  legend  runs  that  a  Rishi, 
Mala  Kishi  by  name^  seeing  that  these  people  were  much 
bothered  by  wild  beasts,  took  pity  on  them,  and  for  a  time 
lived  with  them.  He  mixed  freely  with  their  women,  and 
as  the  result,  several  children  were  born  who  were  also 
molested  by  wild  animals.  To  free  them  from  these,  the 
Rishi  advised  them  to  do  puja  to  Kanniamma.  Several  other 
Rishis  are  also  believed  to  have  lived  freely  in  their  midst, 
and,  as  a  result,  several  new  castes  arose,  among  which  were 
the  Yanadis,  who  have  come  into  towns,  take  food  from 
other  castes,  eat  cooked  rice,  and  imitate  the  people  amidst 
whom  they  happen  to  live.^^  In  which  respects  the  Irula  is 
now  following  the  example  of  the  Ydnddi. 

Many  of  the  Chingleput  Irulasare  very  dark-skinned,  with 
narrow  chests,  thin  bodies,  and  flabbj  muscles,  reminding 
me,  in  their  general  aspect,  of  the  Yanddis  of  Nellore, 
Clothing  is,  in  the  men,  reduced  to  a  minimum — dhuti,  and 
languti  of  dirty  white  cotton  cloth  or  a  narrow  strip  of  gaudy 
Manchester  piece-good.  The  hair  is  worn  long  and  ragged, 
or  shaved,  with  kudimi,  in  imitation  of  the  higher  classes. 
The  moustache  is  slight,  and  the  beard  billy-goaty.  Some  of 
the  men  are  tattooed  with  a  blue  dot  on  the  glabella,  or  a 
vertical  mid-frontal  line.  For  ornaments  they  have  a  stick 
in  the  helix,  or  simple  ornament  in  the  ear-lobe. 

Their  chief  source  of  livelihood  is  husking  paddy  (rice), 
but  they  also  gather  sticks  for  sale  as  fire-wood  in  return 
for  pice,  rice,  and  fermented  rice  gruel.  While  husking  rice, 
they  eat  the  bran,  and,  if  not  carefully  watched,  will  steal  as 
much  of  the  rice  as  they  can  manage  to  secrete  about  them- 
selves. As  an  addition  to  their  plain  dietary  they  catch  field 
(Jerboa)  rats,  which  they  dig  out  with  long  sticks,  after  they 
have  been  asphyxiated  with  smoke  blown  into  their  tunnels 
through  a  small  hole  in  an  earthern  pot  filled  with  dried 
leaves,  which  are  set  on  fire.  When  the  nest  is  dug  out,  they 
find  material  for  a  meat  and  vegetable  curry  in  the  dead  rats, 
with  the  hoarded  store  of  rice  or  other  grain.  They  feast  on  the 
bodies  of  winged  white-ants  (Termites),  which  they  search 
with  torch-lights  at  the  time  of  their  seasonal  epidemic 
appearance.     ISome  years  ago  a  theft  occurred  in  my  house 
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at  mglit,  and  it  was  proved  by  a  plaster  cast  of  a  foot- 
print in  tlie  mad  produced  hj  a  nocturnal  shower  that  one 
of  my  gardeners,  who  did  not  live  on  the  spot,  had  been 
on  the  prowl.  The  explanation  was  that  he  had  been  collec- 
ting as  a  food-stuff  the  carcases  of  the  winged  ants,  which 
had  that  evening  appeared  in  myriads. 

Occasionally  the  Irulas  collect  the  leaves  of  the  banyan, 
Butea  frondosa,  or  lotus,  for  sale  as  food-platters,  and  ikiej 
will  eat  the  refuse  food  left  on  the  platters  by  Brahman s 
and  other  higher  classes.  They  freely  enter  the  houses  of 
Br^hmans  and  non-Brahman  castes,  and  are  not  considered 
as  carrying  pollution. 

They  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  which  they  often 
change.  Some  live  in  low,  palmyra  thatched  huts  of  small 
dimensions  ;  others  under  a  tree,  in  an  open  place,  in  ruined 
buildings,  or  the  street  pials  (verandah)  of  houses.  Their 
domestic  utensils  consist  of  a  few  pots,  one  or  two  winnows, 
scythes,  a  crow-bar,  a  piece  of  flint  and  steel  for  maldng 
fire,  and  a  dirty  bag  for  tobacco  and  betel.  In  making  dre, 
an  angular  fragment  of  quartz  is  held  against  a  small  piece 
of  pith,  and  dexterously  struck  with  an  iron  implement  so 
that  the  spark  falls  on  the  pith,  which  can  be  rapidly  blown 
into  a  blaze.  To  keep  the  children  warm  in  the  so-called 
cold  season  (with  a  minimum  of  58^  to  60°),  they  put  their 
babies  near  the  fire  in  pits  dng  in  the  ground. 

For  marital  purposes  they  recognise  tribal  sub-divisions 
in  a  very  vague  way.  Marriage  is  not  a  very  impressive 
ceremonial.  The  bridegroom  has  to  present  new  cloths  to 
the  bride,  and  his  future  father-  and  mother-in-law.  The 
cloth  given  to  the  last-named  is  called  the  pdl  kuli  (milk 
money)  for  having  nursed  the  bride.  Marriage  is  celebrated 
on  any  day,  except  Saturday.  A  very  modest  banquet,  in 
proportion  to  their  slender  means,  is  held,  and  toddy  pro- 
vided, if  the  state  of  the  finances  will  run  to  it.  Towards 
evening  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stand  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  latter  ties  the  tdli  which  consists  of  a  bead 
necklace  with  a  round  brass  disc.  In  the  case  of  a  marriage 
which  took  place  during  my  visit,  the  bride  had  been  wearing 
her  new  bridal  cloth  for  a  month  before  the  event. 

The  Irulas  worship  periodically  Kanniamma,  their  tribal 
deity,  and  Mari,  the  general  goddess  of  epidemic  disease. 
The  deity  is  represented  by  five  pots  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  with  a  single  pot  in  the  centre,  filled  with  tur- 
meric water.     Clos3  to  these  a  lamp  is  lighted,  and  raw  rice, 
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jaggery  (molasses),  rice  flour,  betel  leaves  and  nuts  are 
offered  before  it.  Mari  is  represented  hj  a  wliite  rag  flag 
dyed  witli  turmeric,  hoisted  on  a  bamboo  in  an  open  spac'e 
near  their  dwellings,  to  which  fowls,  sheep,  and  other 
cooked  articles,  are  offered. 

The  dead  are  buried  lying  flat  on  the  face,  with  the 
head  to  the  north,  and  the  face  turned  towards  the  east. 
When  the  grave  has  been  half  filled  in,  they  throw  into  it  a 
prickly-pear  {Opuntia  Billenii)  shrub,  and  make  a  mound  over 
it.  Around  this  they  place  a  row  or  two  of  prickly-pear 
stems  to  keep  off  jackals.  No  monumental  stone  is  placed 
over  the  grave. 

By  means  of  the  following  table  a  comparison  can  be 
readily  made  between  the  stature  and  nasal  index  of  the 
jungle  Sholagas  and  Nilgiri  Irulas,  and  of  the  more  civilised 
Irulas  of  Chingleput  and  IJralis. 


(■ 

■ 

Stature,  Average. 

Nasal  Index,  Average. 

Nasal  Index,  Maximum. 

S 
1 

.*s 
1 

Sholagas        

159-3 

8o-l 

1C7-7 

72-8 

Irulas,  Nilgiris 

159-8 

84-9 

100 

72-3 

Irulas,  Chingleput 

159-9 

80-3 

90-5 

70 

Uralis             

159-5 

80-1 

97-7 

65-3 

The  table  shows  clearly  that,  while  all  the  four  tribes 
are  of  short  and  uniform  stature,  the  nasal  index,  both  as 
regards  average,  maximum  and  minimum,  is  higher  in  the 
Sholagas  and  Irulas  of  the  Nilgiri  jungles ^than  in  the  more 
domesticated  Irulas  of  Chingleput  and  IJralis.  In  brief, 
the  two  former,  who  have  mingled  less  with  the  outside 
world,  retain  the  archaic  type  of  platyrhine  nose  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  two  latter.  The  reduction  of  platyrhiny, 
as  the  result  of  civilisation  and  emergence  from  the  jungle 
to  the  vicinity  of  towns,  is  still  further  brought  out  by  the 
following  figures  relating  to  the  two   classes  of  Irulas,  and 
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the  Kanikars  of  Travancore,  who  still  live  a  jungle  life  and 
those  who  have  removed  to  the  outskirts  of  a  populous 
town. 


Kiisal  Index. 

i   Avenig-e. 

Max. 

Min. 

Irulas,  jung-le '        84-9 

100 

72-3 

Kanikars,  jungle           ...          ...          ..            84-G 

105 

72-3 

Kanikars,  domesticated           ...          ...           8 1-2 

90-5 

70-8 

Irulas,  domesticated 80-3 

90-5               70 

1 

Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  have  learnt  that  the 
Sholagas,  who  were  examined  by  Dr.  Rivers  aud  myself,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  object  of  our  enquiry  was  to 
settle  them  in  a  certain  place  near  London,  and  that  the 
wools  of  different  colours  (used  for  testing  colour- vision) 
given  to  them  for  selection,  were  for  tying  them  captive 
with.  "  Others  said  that  they  could  not  understand  why 
the  measurements  of  the  different  organs  of  their  bodies 
were  taken  ;  perhaps  to  reduce  or  increase  the  size  of  their 
body,  to  suit  the  different  works  which  they  w^ere  expected 
to  do  near  London." 

E.  T. 
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FIRE -WALKING  IN  G  AN  JAM. 


In  a  picturesque  account  of  a  ceremony  of  walking 
througli  fire  at  Nuagada  in  Ganjam,  Mr.  S.  P.  Eice  writes 
as  follows*.  "A  holy  man  comes  forth,  a  fire  is  kindled — no 
small  fire  of  twigs,  but  a  blaze  of  jungle  faggots,  the  flames 
leaping  up  breast-high.  Through  this  the  inspired  walks 
unharmed;,  and  proceeds  to  take  his  seat  on  a  pile  of  sharp, 
strong  thorns,  raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
woven  in  the  form  of  a  stool  about  two  feet  square.  This  is 
the  crucial  test.  So  lightly  clad  as  to  be  almost  naked,  he 
takes  his  seat  on  this  forbidding  throne.  If  he  is  truly- 
inspired,  the  thorns  will  break  beneath  him,  or  will  be 
turned  aside,  powerless  to  pierce  his  divinely  protected  skin. 
But  woe  unto  that  man,  into  whom  the  true  god  has  not 
entered  !  Not  for  him  will  the  thorns  fall  away  harmless  : 
he  shall  taste  to  the  fall  the  bitterness  of  his  presump- 
tion.^' 

At  the  Hospet  weekly  market  I  once  came  across  a 
youthful  mendicant,  lying  in  a  state  of  nudity  stretched  full 
length,  with  no  apparent  discomfort,  on  a  bed  of  thorny 
bdbiil  {Acacia  arahica)  stems,  and  receiving  the  very  occa- 
sional alms  of  passers-by  on  his  bare  abdomen. 

To  Mr.  J.  Gr.  D.  Partridge,  District  Magistrate  and 
Agent  to  the  Government  in  Ganjdm,  I  am  indebted  for 
the  following  account  of  the  Ganjdm  ceremony,  at  which  he 
was  recently  present  as  an  eye-witness. 

^'  In  the  village  of  Nuvagode,  situated  in  the  Surangi 
Zemindari,  a  fire-walking  ceremony  is  performed  once  a 
year,  during  the  Dassora  festival,  by  the  priest  of  the  temple 
of  a  village  goddess.  I  arrived  at  this  village  on  the  mor- 
ning of  the  6th  October,  1902,  and  saw  the  preparations 
that  had  been  made  for  the  ceremony,  which  was  to  take 
place  that  night.  A  pit,  six  to  nine  inches  deep,  about  nine 
feet  long  and  four  feet  broad,  had  been  dug  in  a  field  close 
to  the  temple,  and  was  filled  with  the  ashes  of  a  wood  fire, 
which  had  been  burning  during  the  day.  Alongside  this 
pit,  and  separated  by  about  six  inches,  was  another  of  the 
same  size  filled  with  embers.  At  9  p.m.,  the  Zemindar  of 
Surangi  sent  word  that  the  priest  was  about  to  begin,  and 

*  *  Occasional  Essays  on  Native  South  Indian  Life,'  1901. 
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that,  before  walking  over  the  fire,  he  would  sit  on  a  seat  of 
thorns,  during  which  time  he  was  endowed  with  prophetic 
powers.  A  most  fantastic  spectacle,  which  no  European  had 
perhaps  ever  been  fortunate  enough  to  witness,  presented 
itself  before  nie.  The  villagers,  with  several  hundred  people 
from  the  neighbourhood,  all  Uriyas,  filled  the  street,  and  in 
the  middle,  to  the  sound  of  twenty  drums  and  many  horns, 
danced  the  priest  of  the  goddess,  a  young  man,  with  a  bare 
sword  in  his  right  hand.  He  was  dressed  as  a  womauj  with 
rows  of  silver  bells  round  his  waist,  and  a  large  head-dress 
covered  with  feathers.  I  had  seen  him  in  the  morning  in 
the  little  temple  of  the  goddess  called  Koraisani,  and  should 
not  have  recognised  him  in  the  peculiar  dress  he  now  wore. 
He  seemed  perfectly  frenzied,  leaping  about,  and  never 
appearing  to  get  out  of  the  truth.  But  ho  was  well  aware 
of  every  thing  that  went  on,  as  in  addition  to  his  danciag, 
he  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  rushing  about  in  the 
crowd,  talking  to  the  Zamindar,  and  telling  me  when  all 
was  ready  for  his  performances. 

''  The  thorn  seat  was  hanging  like  a  swing  from  a  small 
upright  stand.  The  sticks  were  closely  interlaced,  and  the 
thorns  projected  two  or  three  inches  from  them.  He  placed 
a  small  cloth  on  the  thorns,  and  then  jumped  into  the  seat,  ■ 
holding  the  ropes  at  the  sides,  but  allowing  his  whole  weight 
to  rest  on  the  seat.  When  he  had  done  this  for  several 
minutes,  I  found  that  the  thorns  had  pierced  the  small  cloth, 
but  as  far  as  I  could  see,  had  not  hurt  the  priest.  His  clothes 
were  thin,  and  afibrded  no  protection  from  the  thorns.  He 
constantly  stupified  himself  by  inhaling  incense  from  a 
small  censer,  and  I  presume  that  he  felt  no  pain  in  conse- 
quence of  this.  There  were  no  signs  of  blood,  however,  on 
his  body.  He  claimed  no  special  powers,  though  his  sensa- 
tion must  have  been  in  some  way  deadened  when  he  sat  on 
the  thorns.  He  did  not  invite  any  of  the  spectators  to  follow 
his  example  ;  and  he  would  certainly  not  have  found  any 
one  anxious  to  imitate  him. 

''About  this  time  he  thought  he  could  inform  me  of  the 
contents  of  my  pocket,  but  unfortunately  his  prophetic 
powers  failed.  He  said  I  had  one  rupee  and  some  gold, 
but  I  had  five  rupees  and  no  gold.  No  other  attempt  was 
made  to  test  his  powers  in  this  line. 

^'  He  next  went  to  the  fire-pits,  which  were  a  mass  of  red- 
hot  ashes  ;  sprinkled  not  more  than,  a  handful  of  incense  on 
to  them ;  dipped  his  feet  in  a  mixture  of  rice-water  and 
milk  ;  and  walked  across  one  pit,  leading  another  man.    He 
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then  dipped  his  feet  again  in  the  fluid  mixture,  and  re- 
turned by  the  other  pit.  The  time  he  took  in  walking  across 
one  pit  was  not  more  than  four  seconds,  and  he  took  about 
four  steps  on  the  ashes.  At  least  fifty  pel-sons  in  the  crowd 
walked  over  the  pits  afterwards,  but  they  went  a  little  faster 
than  the  priest,  and  some  of  them  only  took  two  steps  on 
the  ashes.  Their  feet  were  not  hurt,  and  they  did  not  wash 
them  in  any  mixture  before  or  after  they  went  over  the 
ashes. 

'^linfer^  from  the  way  in  which  the  performance  was 
conducted,  that  any  one  can  easily  walk  rapidly  over  the 
ashes,  but  that,  if  he  goes  like  the  priest,  he  must  dip  his 
feet  in  the  mixture  both  before  and  after  walking  across 
them.  The  priest  tried  to  convince  a  gentleman  near  me, 
who  was  rather  sceptical,  that  it  would  not  hart  him,  if  he 
walked  over  the  ashes,  but  this  person  was  quite  satisfied 
with  seeing  others  perform.  The  priest  only  walked  once 
across  the  two  pits,  and  he  afterwards  danced  for  an  hour, 
when  I  thought  it  time  to  depart.  The  performance  takes 
place  every  year/' 

An  observant  friend,  who  witnessed  a  fire-walking 
ceremony  some  years  ago  in  one  of  the  southern  districts, 
informs  me  that  nine-tenths  of  the  performers  were  young- 
sters, who  evidently  did  it  for  a  task.  In  a  recent  note 
on  a  fire-walking  festival  in  Travancore,  Mr.  G.  F.  D'Penha 
writes  as  follows.*  "  We  could  not  see  how  hot  the  cinders 
were.  But,  judging  from  the  look  of  them  when  we  first 
arrived  on  the  scene,  and  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed 
before  the  ceremony  took  place,  I  should  not  think  that  the 
walking  over  the  pathway  was  such  a  very  hazardous 
operation  after  all.  The  previous  market  day  we  met 
a  young  man,  who  was  to  go  through  the  ceremony,  and 
asked  him  why  he  did  it.  He  told  me  he  had  been  ill,  and 
had  promised  the  God  he  would  go  through  this  perform- 
ance, if  he  recovered.  He  got  better,  and  so  was  carrying 
out  his  part  of  the  contract.  This  was  the  third  year  that 
he  had  done  it,  he  said." 

I  have  often,  in  former  days,  wondered  at  the  casual 
manner  in  which  road  coolies  walk,  with  bare  feet,  over  the 
sharp  angular  fragments  of  crystalline  rock,  when  making 
a  macadam  road,  and  experience  in  measuring  native  feet 
has  taught  me  how  non- ticklish  their  soles  are. 

E.  T. 

*  '  Ind.  Antiquary,'  Yol.  XXXI,  1902. 
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SOME  FORMS  OF  CORPORAL  PUNISH- 
MENT IN  VERNACULAR  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  account  is  based  on  notes  supplied  bj 
native  correspondents^  who  liave,  in  their  early  youth, 
witnessed  some  of  the  punitive  methods  here  described. 
Many  of  the  forms  of  punishment  have  been  demonstrated 
to  me,  when  in  camp,  by  young  and  old,  who  were  evi- 
dently giving  a  graphic  description  of  what  they  had 
themselves  seen  or  undergone.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that, 
in  many  cases,  the  school-mates  of  the  culprit  take  part  in 
the  administration  of  the  punishment  : — 

1.  The  teacher  in  vernacular  schools,  like  members  of 
his  calling  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  uses  the  rod,  which 
is  a  rattan  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  three  feet 
in  length,  sometimes  ornamented  with  a  silver  ferrule  at 
each  end.  This,  and  the  style  used  for  writing  on  palm 
leaves,  are  the  insignia  of  his  profession.  There  is  no 
restriction  as  to  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  the  rod 
is  applied^  but  the  palms  of  the  hands,  buttocks,  and 
back  are  the  most  favourite  spots.  Caning  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  in  lieu  of  a  fine  for  bad  conduct. 

In  addition  to  caning,  the  following  forms  of  punishment 
are,  or  were,  formerly  inflicted. 

2.  Pulling  and  screwing  the  lobe  or  helix  of  the  ears, 
or  boxing  the  ears. 

3.  Hitting  the  head  with  the  knuckles. 

4.  Slapping  the  cheeks,  which  may  be  done  by  the 
teacher,  another  boy  in  the  class,  or  the  culprit  himself,  if 
his  previous  conduct  has  been  good. 

5.  Two  naughty  boys  slap  each  other  on  the  cheeks. 

6.  Pinching  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body,  more  especi- 
ally the  tliigh. 

7.  Putting  some  sand  on  the  bare  thigh,  and  pinching 
the  part.  In  village  schools  the  children  are  seated  on  the 
floor  with  sand  spread  out  in  front  of  them.  They  learn 
the  alphabet  by  writing  with  the  forefinger  in  the  sand, 
which  is  always  at  hand  as  a  punitive  medium. 
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8.  The  boy  stands  witli  his  feet  together,  and,  crossing 
nis  arms  in  front,  holds  the  lobe  of  his  right  ear  with  the 
left  hand,  and  of  his  left  ear  with  the  right  hand.  He  is 
then  made  to  stoop  down,  and  touch  the  ground  with  his 
elbows  from  ten  to  a  hundred  times  according  to  the  gravity 
of  the  offence. 

9.  Passing  one  hand  under  the  leg,  and  catching  hold 
of  the  nose,  and  rising  and  sinking  alternatelj, 

10.  A  stick;  four  or  five  feet  long,  is  passed  under  the 
knees,  and  the  boj  places  his  elbows  beneath  it.  The 
thumbs  and  big  toes  are  tied  together  by  separates  strings 
Thus  trussed,  he  is  rolled  away  into  a  corner  of  the  school- 
room, there  to  meditate  on  his  fault. 

11.  The  boy  is  converted  into  a  horse,  and  made  to 
carry  about  another  boy  seated  on  his  back,  with  frequent 
turnings. 

12.  The  arms  are  crossed  so  that  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  grasp  the  tip  of  the  left  ear,  and  vice  versa.  The 
boy  then  has  to  sit  down  and  stand  up  alternately  a 
number  of  times  proportionate  to  the  gravity  of  his  offence. 

13.  There  are  some  plants  (nettles),  the  leaves  of  which, 
when  rubbed  into  the  skin,  cause  a  burning  and  pricking 
sensation.  The  hands  of  the  boy  are  tied  in  front,  and  the 
leaves  applied  to  the  back.  The  effect  lasts  for  several 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  cocoanut  oil  is  rubbed  in  to 
prevent  swelling. 

14.  The  boy  is  made  to  stoop,  with  only  the  big  toe 
and  forefinger  of  the  right  side  touching  the  ground,  and 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  on  the  right  toe 
and  forefinger.  If  the  other  toes  and  finders  touch  the 
ground,  they  are  rapped  with  the  cane.  This  punishment 
is  called  standing  on  needles. 

15.  The  right  ankle  being  crossed  over  the  left  thigh, 
the  boy  has  to  stoop  with  the  tip  of  the  right  forefinger 
touching  the  ground. 

16.  The  boy  stoops  down  with  his  legs  stretched  apart, 
and  his  right  hand  on  the  ground  about  three  feet  in  front 
of  him,  while  he  reads  a  book  held  in  the  left  hand. 

17.  Kneeling  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  knee, 
while  the  ears  are  clutched  with  the  hands  of  the  crossed 
arms. 
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IS.  Standing  or  liopping  on  one  leg. 

19.  Aaother  form  of  punishment  is  known  as  sitting 
like  a  cliair.  In  this  the  hoy,  with  his  hands  tied  or  crossed 
in  front,  or  stretched  out  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk,  is 
made  to  squat  with  his  back  touching  a  wall  and  the 
buttocks  on  a  level  with  the  knees.  Sometimes  spiny  fruits 
are  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  bent  knee-joints.  A  line  is 
drawn  on  the  wall  above  his  head,  which  must  not  be  raised 
above  the  line.  The  steel  style  used  for  writing  is  fixed 
into  the  ground  with  its  sharp-pointed  end  towards  the 
buttocks.  In  a  modified  form  of  this  subtle  punishment, 
the  school  slates  are  piled  up  on  the  boy^s  lap  or  head. 

20.  The  feet  being  several  feet  from  a  wall,  the  forehead 
is  made  to  touch  the  wall,  and,  in  this  uncomfortable  atti- 
tude, a  book  held  in  the  hands  is  read. 

21.  The  legs  being  stretched  wide  apart,  the  boy  has  to 
sit  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  buttock. 

22.  The  boy  sits  on  the  floor,  with  his  clothes  removed 
and  hands  and  feet  tied.  His  face,  body,  and  limbs,  and 
the  ground  abound  him,  are  smeared  with  jaggery  (molasses) 
water.  Ants  and  other  insects  are  attracted  by  this,  and 
the  skin  becomes  covered  with  them. 

23.  He  is  made  to  stand  up  with  the  arms  crossed  in 
front.  His  feet  are  then  dragged  apart,  and  he  has  to 
stand  with  the  legs  widely  separated. 

24.  He  has  to  crawl  between  the  outstretched  legs  of 
the  other  pupils. 

25.  He  is  made  to  stoop  down.  A  loop  of  string  is 
passed  round  his  neck  and  one  of  the  big  loes,  or  the 
thumbs  are  tied  to  the  toes.  The  punishment  may  be 
increased  by  placing  a  heavy  stone  or  another  boy  on  his 
back. 

26.  There  is  a  species  of  red  ant,  which  builds  its  nest 
in  trees,  and  whose  bite  produces  severe  pain.  A  boy  may 
be  punished  by  scattering  the  live  occupants  of  a  nest  over 
his  body. 

27.  Hanging  by  the  hands,  or  punishment  of  the  bow. 
A  rope  or  bar,  which  is  sometimes  bow-shaped,  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  boy,  is  suspended  like  a 
trapeze  from  the  roof,  and  clutched  with  interlocked  or  tied 
fingers.  Burning  paddy  husk  or  chillies,  sharp  stones, 
thorns,  or   pricklj-pear,  are    spread    on  the  floor  beneath 
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him,  so  that  be  is  afraid  to  let  go  his  hold.  To  make  this 
punishment  more  severe,  it  was  sometimes  combined  with 
number  26. 

28.  If  a  boy  wants  to  relieve  nature,  he  is  made  to  spit 
on  a  tile  heated  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  must  return 
-before  the  saliva,  which  takes  the  part  of  a  sand-glass,  has 
dried  up. 

29.  The  boy  is  made  to  masticate  straw,  like  donkeys 
or  bullocks. 

30.  He  has  to  spit  on  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  dip  them 
in  the  sand,  and  strike  them  forcibly  on  a  bench  or  stone. 

31.  If  a  boy  refuses  to  do  his  lessons,  another  lad  tells 
him  that  he  will  bring  butter  out  of  his  thumb,  the  back 
of  which  he  rubs  with  dry  earth  or  sand  till  it  begins  to 
abrade  the  skin. 

32.  The  boy  is  ordered  to  stand  in  the  blazing  sun  with 
a  weight,  e.g.,  a  stone,  on  his  head  or  in  his  hands  ;  and,  if 
he  refuses  to  obey,  receives  a  caning,  oris  pushed  out  of  the 
room  by  the  other  boys.  It  may  be  noted  that,  as  punish- 
ment for  adultery,  ao  unfaithful  Yanddi  woman  is  made  to 
stand,  with  her  legs  tied,  for  a  whole  day  in  the  sun,  with  a 
basket  full  of  sand  on  her  head. 

33.  Two  naughty  boys  are  made  to  seize  each  other 
by  the  ears,  and  stand  up  and  sink  down  alternately,  while 
they  sing  ^^  You  and  I  are  shameless  fellows. ^^ 

34.  The  boy  kneels  down,  and  heavy  stones  are  placed 
on  his  calves. 

35.  He  is  rolled  in  the  sand  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day. 

36.  The  block  and  chain.  This  consists  of  a  block  of 
heavy  wood,  sometimes  shaped  like  an  Indian  club,  to  which 
is  attached  a  strong,  iron  chain  four  or  five  feet  in  length. 
The  log  may  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  naughty  boy,  who 
has  to  read  a  book  while  in  a  stooping  attitude ;  or  the 
free  end  of  the  chain  is  fastened  by  a  padlock  to  the  leg 
of  the  boy,  who  has  to  drag  or  carry  the  block  about  with 
him,  it  may  be  for  several  days.  This  form  of  punishment 
is  still  practised  in  the  City  of  Madras,  where  a  carpenter's 
apprentice  was  recently  seen  dragging  after  him  a  block, 
to  which  he  was  chained.  It  is  resorted  to  by  rural  school- 
masters, carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  parents  and  guardians. 
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Some  years  ago  a  Native  of  Madura,  whose  young  wife 
was  fond  of  gadding  about,  punished  her  by  making  her 
drag  about  a  log  chained  and  padlocked  round  her  leg. 

37.  In  the  case  of  boys  who  sbirk  attendance  at  school, 
the  teacher,  accompanied  by  his  pupils,  proceeds  to  the 
house  of  the  truant,  and  puts  on  his  head  a  fool's-cap  made 
of  paper,  bamboo,  palm-leaf  or  grass  matting.  He  is  then 
marched  off,  or  carried  by  his  fellow  students,  to  school 
amid  the  clapping  of  hands  and  beating  of  drums. 

38.  Two  boys,  who  are  guilty  of  chatting  or  quarrel- 
ling in  the  school-room,  are  made  to  stand  face  to  face. 
They  get  a  good  grip  of  each  other's  ears,  and  tug  thereat 
till  their  foreheads  come  in  painful  contact.  If  they  are 
slow,  the  teacher  seizes  hold  of  their  heads,  and  brings 
them  forcibly  together.  As  a  variant,  they  may,  while  hang- 
ing on  to  the  ears,  be  made  to  sit  down  and  stand  up 
alternately. 

39.  Boys  are  made  to  kneel  down  on  the  hard  ground, 
sometimes  with  arms  outstretched  and  a  heavy  stone  in  the 
hands,  till  they  have  learnt  their  lesson. 

40.  The  introduction  of  benches  into  school-rooms  has 
created  a  novel  form  of  punishment.  The  boy  lies  flat  on 
the  bench,  back  upwards,  and  is  tied  to  it  by  strings  round 
the  neck,  waist,  and  legs.  While  he  is  thus  captive,  his 
arms  are  stretched  out  by  two  other  boys,  and  he  receives  a 
caning. 

41.  The  naughty  boy  is  made  to  do  menial  services  for 
the  schoolmaster,  such  as  drawing  water  from  the  well,  etc. 

42 .  The  boy's  parents,  sister,  or  other  near  relations,  are 
spoken  of,  in  his  presence,  in  vulgar  and  abusive  language. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Grant-in-aid  Code  the 
punishment  of  the  young  idea  has  undergone  considerable 
modification.  The  old  schoolmaster  is,  like  Domine  Dobien- 
sis,  often  loved  and  respected  by  his  pupils,  and  there  is  a 
Tamil  proverb  that  "  the  schoolmaster  will  attain  the  abode 
of  Vishnu  {i.e.,  bliss),  and  the  doctor  will  go  to  hell." 

Though  it  does  not  bear  on  the  subject  of  youthful 
punishment,  I  may  conclude  this  note  with  a  reference  to 
the  village  stocks,  which  still  continue  in  active  service.  In 
connection  with  this  ''  penal  and  pedal  machine  "  (Dean 
Hole),  it  was  enacted  by  Regulation  XI,  1816,  that  heads 
of  villages  have,  in  cases  of  a  trivial  nature  such  as  abusive 
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language  and  inconsiderable  assaults  or  affrajs,  power  to 
confine  the  offending  parties  in  the  village  choultry  (lock- 
up) for  a  time  not  exceeding  twelve  hours  ;  or,  if  the  offend- 
ing parties  are  of  the  lower  castes  of  the  people,  on  whom 
it  may  not  be  ioiproper  to  inflict  so  degrading  a  punishment, 
to  order  them  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  for  a  ti*me  not  exceed- 
ing six  hours.  Some  years  ago  a  case  was  tried  on  appeal 
before  the  High  Court  of  Madras, '''  in  which  a  Muham- 
madan  dealer  in  miscellaneous  wares  was  convicted  by  a 
village  munsif  in  the  Trichinopoly  district  of  theft  of  an 
iron  measure  and  8  annas  worth  of  copper  coin  and 
sentenced  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  for  three  hours.  The 
High  Court  ruled  that  a  Muhammadan  cannot  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  lower  castes  of  the  people,  and  tuat  it  is 
probable  that  the  t'ramers  of  the  regulation  had  in  view 
those  castes  which,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  British  rule, 
were  regarded  as  servile.  The  stocks  were  en  evidence  iu  a 
recent  dispute  between  the  Ndtukottai  Chetti  landlords  and 
their  tenants  in  the  Madura  district. 

E.  T. 
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